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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





In preparing an English version of OLSHAUSEN’S valuable ex- 
position of St Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, no pains have 
been spared to render its exegetical and critical language into 
such plain and simple phraseology, as may present ample means 
to the English reader for appreciating the Author's capabilities 
as a Commentator upon the infallible truths of Holy Scripture. 

The chief difficulty in preparing this version has been found 
to arise from the impossibility—acknowledged by all students— 
of infusing the genius of the German language into the ex- 
pressions of our own, and of adopting phraseology as simple, yet 
as comprehensive,—as copious, yet as emphatic: as the original. 
The peculiarities of the anthor’s style have also added very con- 
siderably to the labour,—whilst his originality of thought has, in 


Many instances, appeared almost to defy anything like an ade- 
quate rendering. However, notwithstanding all these impedi- 


ments, they have yielded before an earnest desire to make the 
yalue of Dr OLSHAUSEN’s Scriptural investigations still further 
known, than they have been already by the previous translation 
of his Commentaries on the four Gospels, and on the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

In attempting to elucidate the causes for the divisions of the 
church at Corinth, the author has assumed that the of rod Xpic- 
Tov, whom divines of our own country for the most part have 
supposed to be the true believers in Christ, were a distinct schis- 
matical party, and as such he has treated them throughout his 
Exposition. As no known term equivalent to that which he uses 
for his designation of this party exists in our language, the 
German appellation has been retained, so that wherever the 
Christianer, or the Christus parthei is mentioned in the original, 
it is rendered by the former of these words in the translation. It 
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is hoped that this explanation will remove a difficulty which might 
otherwise have been felt had an English word, or words, been 
employed to give expression to the Author’s meaning. 

In bringing this English version to a close, the translator feels 
that he should be deficient both in gratitude and courtesy were 
he not to acknowledge the valuable assistance he has had, and 
the obligation he is under, to J. E. Taynor, Esq., the learned 
translator of several German works of deep research, who has 
kindly revised the proof-sheets as they have passed through the 
press. Without the aid of this friend, the work would have been 
far less complete in its several parts. 


Lonpon, Dec. 31. 1850. 
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ew, 


§ 1. CHARACTER OF THE CORINTHIAN COMMUNITY. 


In the Epistle to the Romans, doctrine decidedly predomi- 
nates; in the Epistles to the Corinthians, practical directions, 
on the contrary, prevail. The Epistles of Paul to the Christians 
at Corinth arose out of the pressure of circumstances ; and while 
displaying to us the wisdom of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
they make us especially acquainted with his power of arranging 
and controlling involved and difficult questions. ‘To the second 
Kpistle we are indebted for our acquaintance with St Paul as an 
individual ; to the jirst, for an account of the condition of the 
ancient church. Without the possession of the latter, any idea 
which we are enabled to collect of the important movements in 
the apostolic church would be much more general, as it gains 
more life and form from this Epistle than from the remaining 
Hpistles of Paul collectively. This is to be accounted for by the . 
character of the Corinthian community—-that is to say, although 
_a powerful and living principle animated the entire church from 
the period of the assumption of man’s nature by the Son of God, 
by which light and darkness, good and evil, were aroused from 
their inmost depths, to array themselves against each other, yet 
Corinth was the spot in which this principle manifested the most 
striking appearances. 

The city of Corinth stood on the confines of both west and 
east, blending internally the peculiar properties of each; her 
wealthy trade, and industrious pursuit of objects connected with 
science and art, drew within her walls men of every degree’, and 


1 Compare Wilkens Specimen antiquitatum Corinthiacarum selectarum ad illustra- 
tionem utriusque epistolae Paulinae ad Corinthios. Bremae 1747. J. Ernest. Imm, 
Walch antiquitates Corinthiacae. Jenae 1761. 
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upon this stirring and intelligent mass Christianity exercised the 
most powerful influences, and thus produced the most varied 
effects. The Christian church in that city may be viewed as a 
prefiguration of the Apostolic church; all the directions put 
forth by the latter were already to be found in the former; the 
rules which served to direct them, at the time Paul made his 
appearance in Corinth, were drawn from the same spiritual source, 
although those charged with the work had not been able fully 
to emancipate themselves from their early errors, in order to 
dedicate themselves in all purity to the novelty of the Gospel; 
they rather mingled what was new with the elements of the old, 
and thus perverted the nature of that doctrine whose professed 
principles are ever at variance with error and corruption. This 
blending of the new and the old gave occasion to the formation 
of sects in the church of Christ, and their appearance is referred 
to, even in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which is a. brief 
history of the sects from the earliest moment of the existence of 
such schisms. 

One of the principal questions to which the Introduction. to 
these Epistles has to reply, and a right understanding of 
which must be of primary importance, is this—‘‘ What were the 
doctrines already propagated in the Corinthian church?” The 
obscurity of expression used by the apostle in describing these 
doctrines, and the various hypotheses to which this consequently 
gave rise, render it a most difficult question to approach, inas- 
much as it requires a satisfactory and clear explanation to enable 
us to understand the contents of the Epistles, which principally 
refer to the disputes and controversies which then agitated the 
church of Corinth, 

We propose, therefore, first to explain the opinions we have 
adopted, upon what appears to be just grounds, and then to in- 
stitute a comparison of the same, with the most important views 
of others upon the same subject. 

Paul distinctly points out four different parties in Corinth,— 
those of Peter, Apollos, Paul, and ot rod Xpucrod (1 Cor.i.12, iii. 4, 
iv. 3, 22,2 Cor. x. 7), and we have as little reason to suppose that 
there existed more than these four parties, as that there were 
less (compare the remarks upon i. 12.) In the passages quoted 
the apostle does not simply name several parties, as if for the 
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sake of exemplification, but he gives many historical particulars 
relative to their condition as members of the Corinthian church, 
so that there is no difficulty in discovering the tendencies of some 
of them. They who said J am of Paul were orthodox in be- 
lief; to this Paul assents, but chiefly blames them for attaching 
themselves too much to his person, and for depending on his 
human characteristics ; for which reason, and to prevent any mis- 
use of human authority, he continually enjoins them to have 
faith in the Lord. (i. 1, 13, et sqq.) Very closely allied to’ 
the party attached to Paul, was that of Apollos. This man, 
“eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures,” (Acts, xviii. 24), himself 
taught in Corinth, (Acts xix. 1), finding there, as might have been 
expected, willing hearers, and as Paul was intimately associated 
with Apollos himself in the work, (i. 4, 6, xvi. 12), he had nothing 
of more importance to reprove in the followers of Apollos than this 
same respect to his human individuality. This involuntary ad- 
herence may have occasioned a formal difference between the 
followers of the two teachers, they being probably both inclined 
to put forth a claim for their own manner of interpreting the Old 
Testament, of which the Epistle to the Hebrews (which, if not 
written by Apollos, proceeded from a completely analogous order 
of mind), affords an example ; at all events they vied with each 
other in striving to obtain a deeper knowledge of evangelical truth, 
in the form of a more perfect Jewish Gnosis, with a bias towards 
the views of the Alexandrian school. The third party, which called 
itself after Peter, is doubtless the Pharisaic Jewish sect, which 
Paul so strongly opposes in his Epistle to the Galatians. Peter 
partook neither of their errors nor of their enmity to Paul; but 
this party took advantage, nevertheless, of the position of Peter, 
as the chief of the apostles, appointed for the people of Israel, 
and used his name in order to sanction their proceedings.’ At the 
time the first Epistle was written, this party was yet weak, or its 
ultimate character was not entirely developed ; but in the second 
Epistle, especially in chap. xi., it is distinctly pointed out and 
opposed, together with the fourth party. We now come to in- 


_ 1 This party did not assume the name of Peter in consequence of the presence of Peter 
in Corinth (for the abode in Corinth mentioned by Eusebius [Hist. Eccl. ii. 25], oc- 
curred long after the Epistles to the Corinthians were drawn up), but on account of the 
public position which he occupied in the church of Christ. 
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quire who were meant, under the name oi tod Xpiorod, and this 
question is as difficult to decide as the inquiry, with reference to 
the three first named sects, is easily to be disposed of. From the 
name itself nothing with certainty can absolutely be deduced, since 
members of the Corinthian church may have taken occasion, under 
a variety of circumstances, to name themselves “ of Christ,” just as 
in the same manner, from the word Jesuit, nothing of the spirit or 
regulation of the order could possibly be. learned, unless we pos- 
‘sessed some other information upon the point. It appears, 
therefore, that the only way to arrive at a well-grounded reply to 
the question, is to ascertain if anything may be inferred con- 
cerning the condition of those who esteemed themselves direct 
disciples of Christ, from the manner in which the apostle expresses 
himself in the Epistles with regard to them. The apostle ex- 
pressly wrote with reference to existing sects in Corinth, and 
mention is made of these throughout the whole Epistle; it is 
therefore natural to suppose that he viewed their errors in a 
polemical light. Now, against which of the sects already men- 
tioned did Paul especially argue? Evidently not against the 
followers of Paul and Apollos, for at the most, erroneous or ill- 
directed striving after knowledge is imputed to the latter, in the 
passages wherein Paul at once mentions and preaches against it 
(compare 1 Cor. chap. i.—iii.). Then possibly against the follow- 
ers of Peter? But of this not a trace is to be found in the first 
Kpistle to the Corinthians, inasmuch as it does not contain a 
single argument similar to these which abound in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. All that appears to be directed against the ad- 
herents of Peter occurs in 1 Cor. ix., concerning the anxiety of 
those who sought to avoid the use of meats offered to idols; but 
the reference to this error is merely incidental, for the real argu- 
ment in this chapter is directed against those who, by wandering 
into a bye-path, had fallen into a state of false liberty. In the 
second Epistle, however, the case is quite different ; and had we 
this Epistle alone, without the first, doubtless all the antitheses 
against false and presumptuous teachers, of which it contains so 
large a number (see 2 Cor. ili. 1, iv. 2,v. 12, xi. 13, sqq. xii. 11, sqq.) 
must have been held to refer to the Judaists, who were everywhere 
opposers of, and hostile to, the apostle ; and it is possible that the 
teachers and representatives of this party, then in Corinth, might 
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have been included. But, taking the first Epistle for our guide, we 
can only understand 2 Cor. x. 7 to refer to the tod XpicTod, and ac- 
cordingly the preaching in the second Epistle against false teachers, 
must include the heads of this party also, (which is likewise the 
opinion of Baur—see his Comm., 2 Cor. x. 7), not to say that it 
is entirely directed against them. Beyond this, the second Epistle 
touches only upon personal circumstances, avoiding doctrinal or 
ethical disputes; therefore the first Epistle is the only source which 
remains to us for investigation, the most prominent contents 
of which appear to be entirely directed against the Christianer.! 
It is true that Paul does not expressly indicate this sect, but 
speaks as if he addressed all the Christianer in Corinth without 
distinction, but the sole motive for this was in order to preserve 
a recollection of their unity in the church. To have addressed 
one party alone would have been to regard the division as per- 
fected, and thus to have made the evil without remedy.? But by 
the form of remonstrance which Paul adopted, he promoted a 
spirit of concord, and encouraged as long as possible the hope of 
leading back the misguided, From this circumstance it is so. 
much the more indispensable to the correct understanding of the 
first Epistle, that he should become intimately acquainted with 
the character of the sect who named themselves of Christ. From 
a consideration of the character of the city of Corinth as the 
centre of heathen life generally, and heathen art and science 
_ particularly, it appears probable that if in any place the coalition’ 
of Christianity with these elements was probable it would take 
place in this city. Further, if we endeavour to take a compre- 
hensive view of all the dogmatic and ethic points adverted to by 


1 As in Galatia, the followers of Peter became afterwards the most dangerous, so were 
the Christianer now in Corinth. In 1 Cor. i. 12, a climax is therefore to be observed 
in which the most threatening party takes the last place. 

2 Even in the second Epistle, where the division had now more strongly exhibited 
itself, the parties were not separately distinguished, although the different character of 
the first and second part of this Epistle strongly displays its referenee to them. (Compare 
further § 3.) 

3 Had the party named by Paul oi tov Xpicrov been designated by the name of an 
apostle, they must have been called oi rot Iwavvov, for John preached the doctrine in 
the true, which this party put forth in the erroneous form. By the name oi rod Xpu- 
erov, which tlese sectarians doubtless applied to themselves (2 Cor. x.7), they wished to 
make themselves noted above all others as the true wvevuatixot, the real and peculiar 


Christians. 
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the apostle in the first Epistle, it shews us that it is exactly the 
over-estimation of human science and art, together with the endea- 
vour to establish independence of, and freedom from, the burden- 
some fetters of the law, which discloses itself in heathenism. In 
the first four chapters Paul plainly speaks against the foolishness 
of human wisdom, which without doubt refers to the Greek philo- 
sophy and science so highly prized among the Corinthians ; and 
it is possible that the followers of Apollos are incidentally in- 
cluded among those to whom the apostle addresses himself. In 
the 5th chapter the special reference is to the existence of incest 
among them; and the reason that the Corinthians themselves, 
from their own sense of morality, had not repressed the practice, is 
to be found in the very lax opinions of the Gentile Christians rela- 
tive to the sexes, as may be plainly seen in 1 Cor. x. 8, 2 Cor. 
xij. 21, while, on the contrary, the Jews and Jewish Christians were 
very strict on the subject. Yet their immorality can excite no 
astonishment when we are told that belonging to the temple of 
the Isthmia Dione, upon the Acrocorinth, there were more 
than a thousand yotaresses whose excesses, far from being for- 
bidden, were regarded as an acceptable offering to the goddess. 
The new Christians naturally renounced all gross offences upon 
their entrance into the church; yet it was natural that a more 
refined feeling should only gradually arise in both sexes, as to 
their mutual relation to each other; for which reason Paul felt 
himself constrained (xi. 5, sqq., xiv. 35), to address several — 
precepts to the women regarding their conduct. The contents 
of the succeeding chapters refer to law proceedings, before 
heathen judges, to marriage, and to the use of meats offered 
to idols, the apostle enjoining that all false liberty in such things 
should be avoided. In the tenth chapter the evil consequences 
of this licence is distinctly described and exemplified from the 
Old Testament. It will be perceived that these articles bear 
reference not to doctrine, but to the manner of life, and the 
exhortations which follow concerning the Lord’s supper, its worthy 
celebration (xi. 17, sqq.), and the right use of spiritual gifts (xii. 
1, sqq., xiv. 1, sqq.), possess no dogmatic character; never- 
theless, the arguments referring to the resurrection (cap. xv.), 
in which the ideal error is distinctly refuted that the resurrec- 
tion was only to be received in a spiritual sense (xv. 12), are 
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equally applicable to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. This pre- 
cise error (i. e. respecting the doctrine of the resurrection) was _ 
one which agreed exactly with the principles of philosophic Gentile 
Christians,! who cultivated this opinion, as well as the materialism 
of the Jewish Christians, leaving us no room to doubt who were to 
be understood under the name oi tod Xpotod, for to neither of 
the other three parties can this error be attributed. Paul, in 
Romans, chaps. xiv. xv., describes certain persons in Rome who 
appeared under precisely similar circumstances to the Christianer 
in Corinth, asserting their freedom in opposition to a strict Jew- 
ish practice, and differing only from the latter in adopting less 
extreme opinions. The supposition that these opponents of the 
doctrine of the resurrection had formerly belonged to the Sadu- 
cees is by no means tenable: not a trace exists of any coalition 
between Sadduceism and Christianity. Like Epicureanism 
among the heathen, the principles of the sect were so completely 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel, that it was utterly im- 
possible for the converted Sadducee to unite the elements of his 
former belief with those of his new faith. In addition to this, 
the Sadducees entirely denied the existence of a. spiritual world 
(Acts xxiii. 8), therefore they could not interpret the doctrine of 
the resurrection spiritually, they could only entirely reject it. 
This view of the Corinthian Christianer, which to us seems the 
only correct one, has also been put forth by Neander? in its most 
important points, and the conviction of its accuracy does not rest 
alone upon the evidence adduced in its favour, but also upon the 
impossibility of sustaining any other. The conjecture of Eich- 
horn is that, by the Christianer, the neutral party was meant; that 
is to say, it signified those who, not receiving Christianity me- 


1 It is as well to remark, that in this place the weakness of Baur’s hypothesis strik- 
ingly exhibits itself (compare the leading observations of this learned man, 79 sqq.) 
which, setting aside the followers of Peter, as well as the Christianer, considers the refer- 
ence is to Greek influence. But is it not more natural to suppose that, in a city like 
Corinth, this influence would not have shewn itself with regard to the doctrine of the 
resurrection alone, but may rather be supposed to have been concentrated in the Chris- 
tianer, leaving to that of Peter the strict ceremonial observance of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, together with the opposition to the apostolic authority of Paul, exactly as we see 
it in the Epistle to the Galatians ? 

2 Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 
Hamburg, 1832. Part i. p. 296, sqq. Jager also declares himself in favour of this 
view in its main points. See his work (tiber die Korinthierbriefe) upon the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, page 86, 
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diately through the apostles, had drawn it from the primitive 
Gospel (!). This hypothesis, the foundation of which had already 
been laid by the fathers, especially Chrysostom, and afterwards de- 
fended by Pott, Schott, Einleitung ins Neue Testament (Introdue- 
tion to the New Testament), and Riickert, Commentar zum 
ersten Briefe an die Korinthier (Commentary upon the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 43, 447), may be regarded as 
long since refuted, for, according to 1 Cor. i. 12, 2 Cor. x. 7, it is 
clear that Paul blamed the Christianer regarding them as the 
-cause of division, which, if they remained neutral in the proper 
sense of the word, certainly could not have occurred. There 
remains, consequently, only the hypothesis of Storr and Baur 
which may claim a closer examination. The substance of Storr’s 
hypothesis is,? that the expression of tov Xpuctod. refers to the 
disciples of James, the brother of our Lord; as followers of this 
kinsman of Christ, Storr considers that they had added the appel- 
lation, “ belonging especially to Christ,” as a mark of superiority. 
Billroth and Baur have already proved that to this the name 
oi TOU Xpiotov is in no degree suitable. The brothers of Christ, 
and especially James, are never called of adeAdot tod Xpiotod, 
but tod xupiov. It follows, therefore, that the Christianer in 
Corinth must be termed of tod xvpiov, or tod Inaod, for et Tod 
Xpicrod could not possibly be applied to the brothers of Jesus ; 
and we may further infer, that the followers of James were not to 
be distinguished from those of Peter, consisting as they did of 
strict Christian Jews. In short, all positive grounds for this 
hypothesis fail, not only in the original form as laid down by 
Storr, but also in the modification adopted by Bertholdt, who 
considers the reference to be made not to. James alone, but to 
several brothers of our Lord. That the brethren of Christ and ° 
James are mentioned 1 Cor. ix. 5, xv. 7, signifies nothing, inas- 
much as this mention of them has no connection with any ani- 
madyersion against the Christianer, or indeed against any 
one in particular, the allusion to them being merely incidental. 


1 The hypothesis of Eichhorn, which Pott ranks before all others, is best supported 
by 1 Cor. iii. 22, Here all the four parties seem to be mentioned, and that of the Chris- 
tianer with praise. But that this is only in appearance, the explanation of the passage 
will show. 5 

? This is detailed in the treatise Notitia historicae epistol, ad Cor. interpretationi ser- 
vientes. It is printed in Storr’s Opuse. Acad., vol. ii. 2 
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(Compare the Commentary on this place.) But had a polemic 
reference existed in this passage, we should have been far more 
justified in attributing it to the adherents of Peter, if it had not — 
been expressly directed against the Christianer, for the whole of 
chapter ix. agrees with their character; and as the doctrine of 
James, the brother of our Lord, was likewise Christian Jewish, 
he may certainly be placed, together with Peter, at their head. 
The ywooxev Xpictov cata odpxa (2 Cor. v., 16) bears other 
reference (as the further exposition of the passage will shew) 
than to the family circumstances of the Redeemer; this expres- 
sion places Christ’s entire human nature in opposition to his 
everlasting and heavenly being. The supposition of Baur (very 
ingeniously developed in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, pt. iv.) 
and for which also Billroth, with some slight modification, has 
decided, is so far identified with that of Storr, in that it connects 
the sect of Christ with that of Peter; so that Paul, in 1 Cor.i. 12, 
only indicates two principal parties, viz., that of Paul, includ- 
ing also the followers of Apollos, and that of Peter, in which the 
peculiar disciples of Peter and the Christianer have to be 
numbered. But Baur attributes a very different derivation from 
Storr to the name oi rod Xpicrod, and besides defines much more 
closely the character of those who bore it. First of all, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Judaists was a strict fulfilling of 
the outward law; according to Baur, this was the criterion by 
which the followers of Cephas were known.’ Then they placed 
themselves in a polemic position with regard to Paul, attacking 
not only his teaching, but his apostolic authority, asserting that he 
was not a genuine.disciple of Christ, but an apostate, styling 
themselves real disciples, because converted by those apostles 
who were chosen by Christ himself. Fundamentally, therefore, 
the party of Cephas and that of Christ were one and the same, 
though circumstances in Corinth seem to have been less favour- 
able to those who held strict views. But if the question should 
occur, why, under these circumstances, any distinction should be 
made between the party of Cephas and that of Christ—why 
both should not have been included under the latter appellation— 


1 When Heidenreich considers the Christianer in the same light as these Judaists, he 
sets aside any distinction between the adherents of Cephas and the tov Xpiorod, and 
takes up Storr's position, that no difference between these two parties was evident. 
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it may be replied that, by admitting this, the first Epistle con- 
tains nothing against the Christianer, for Paul does not therein 
explicitly defend his apostolic authority, and, besides this, the 
greater proportion of the subjects which are brought under con- 
sideration would thereby have no reference to the sects mentioned 
1 Cor. i. 12, none of the latter having the particular tendency 
which, as we have shown above, so strongly marked the party of 
Cephas.! By admitting the supposition, however, that all the 
points touched upon in the Epistle have no reference to the par- 
ticular divisions of the church, it requires a somewhat unconnected 
and inconsequent character, not to say that it is psychologically 
quite improbable, that such errors as the apostle opposes in the 
first Epistle were what might be termed sporadic, or without 
connection with those fundamental doctrines, from which they 
might rather be considered to emanate, as branches from one 
stem. Upon these grounds we cannot decide in favour of Baur’s 
hypothesis, without acknowledging that more can be urged in its 
favour than for Eichhorn’s or Storr’s, and Billroth justly remarks 
that some passages in the second Epistle appear to support it. 
In 2 Cor. iii. a literal as well as a spiritual parallel is instituted 
between the Old and New Testaments, in order to convince those 
persons who had as yet gained no view of the specific peculiarity 
of the Gospel. The important passage, x. 7, stands in such 
connection with the controversy against false apostles (xi. 13, 
sqq. xii. 11), that the whole train of argument is very similar 
to that in the Epistle to the Galatians.2 Paul here, as there, 
defends strongly his apostolic authority against false and treacher- 
ous apostles, who had attacked and cast suspicion upon it, and 
precisely because the expressions are so strong (especially in chap. 
xl. 13), one cannot conceive that they are applied to the real 
apostles (which are understood in Galatians ii. under doxodvTes), 
for it is impossible that Paul could call these yevdamdoTonor. 

1 Except a few general remarks upon 1 Cor. i.—iv. Baur only quotes from the first 
Kpistle, ix. 1,in which Paul says of himself tov xtptov és paxa, which he considers may 
be referred to the opponents of the apostle, who made it a subject of reproach to him 
that he had not seen the Lord. (See reference already mentioned, p. 85-88.) From 
the second Epistle, on the contrary, he deduces arguments which occupy from p. 89-114. _ 
But can that hypothesis be considered valid, which, casting aside the first and most 
important Epistle, rests for support upon the second alone ? 


2 T pass over the passage 2 Cor. v. 16, so copiously treated, because the proof deduced 
therefrom by Baur appears very precarious. (See exposition of the passage. ) 
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Besides, this name is equally applicable to the usurping heathen 
heterodox teachers, as to the Jewish, since they both alike con- 


tested Paul's authority, as may be seen in the Epistle to Timothy, _ 


(2 Tim.j.15), and itis certain the opponents there named were not 
of Judaised, butrather heathen heretical opinions. Should it be at- 
tempted to prove anything for Baur’s hypothesis as modified by 
Billroth, from 2 Cor. x. 7, in connection with cap. xi. and xii.,it can 
only be done by asserting that the passages quoted are applicable 
solely to Jewish heteredox teachers ;! this is however impossible, 
and Baur himself allows (p. 99) that in 2 Cor. x. 7, not only the 
Christianer, but all the sects in Corinth collectively are intended ; 
his views, therefore, derive no corroboration from the passages 
indicated. In short, weighing well the improbability of narrow- 
minded Jewish opinions predominately asserting themselves in a 
city like Corinth, whilst the more lax heathen principle (so much 
more acceptable) made no approach to an extreme point, we 
feel called upon to declare that, as no decided grounds for this 
view exist-in the Epistles themselves, we do not feel inclined 
to entertain it. But by the supposition that the Christianer 
were an Ethnic party, the first Epistle especially gains an 
internal coherence which any other conjecture would fail to be- 
stow. In the second Epistle, according to Baur, this harmony 
of connection is not so deficient, and his theory appears con- 
siderably clearer, by admitting the correctness of our conjecture 
that the apostle opposes equally the representatives of both 
the false sects, and directs his reproofs against the Christianer 
and likewise the adherents of Peter, who, whatever their inter- 


1 The use that Baur makes of the vision, mentioned by Paul in the 12th chapter, in 
defending his hypothesis, is very ingenious, He considers that Paul intended to oppose 
to the materialist opinions of the Jewish Christians, who asserted a personal instruction 
through Christ, the ideal effect - viz., the immediate production of faith by the working 
of the Spirit. But I fear that this would prove too much! It is by no means the inten- 
tion of the apostle to say, that the Spirit is able to raise at pleasure the church of Christ 
in any spot. “ Faith comes only out of preaching.’ (See my Exposition, Rom. x. 14. ) 
Paul himself did not become a member of the church by the appearance of the Lord to 
him at Damascus ; he was only led thereby to desire to be received into the church, and 
for this reception the word of Ananias and baptism were necessary. (See Comm., Acts 
ix. 17, sqq.) The parallels likewise which Baur quotes from the Clementines do not 
appear to me entirely applicable. It is probable Paul’s motive for appealing to his vision 
was, that his opponents did the same; he will, consequently, as it were, say, “ Behold, I 
can allege the same, and yet greater.” The manner in which Paul speaks, in 1 Cor. 

cap. xii.—xjv., of the misuse of the gifts, renders this not improbable. 
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nal differences, were yet linked together in the attempt to obtain 
opportunity for the propagation of their errors, by undermining 
the authority of the great apostle of the Gentiles. It is true 
that Baur has likewise expressed his dissent from this view in 
the Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1836, part iv.; and though this learned 
man may assert, with some show of reason, that Riickert errs in 
stating that the identity, which the former supposes to exist be- 
tween the partisans of Peter and Christ, is injurious to his own 
hypothesis, his remarks, nevertheless, upon the views of Nean- 
der and myself must be considered to have failed. He has evi- 
dently misunderstood Neander when he states that he ascribed 
to the Christianer similar views to those entertained by the fol-- 
lowers of Carpocrates! at a later period—that is to say, they 
ranked Christ with Socrates as a great investigator of truth, and 
therefore did not deserve the name of a Christian sect. That 
this was by no means the position of the Christianer is so appar- 
ent that it could not be Neander’s opinion, for under such circum- 
stances Paul would not have troubled himself to maintain the 
unity of the church, but would have immediately required the ex- 


1 [The philosophy of this schismatic “ did not differ in its general principles from that 
of the other Egyptian Guostics. For he admitted one supreme God. Zons, the offspring 
of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the world from evil matter by 
angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and the like. But he maintained 
that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary, in the ordinary course of nature, and that he 
was superior to other men in nothing but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not 
only gave his disciples licence to sin, but imposed on them, besides, a necessity of sinning, 
by teaching that the way to eternal salvation was open to those souls only which had 
committed ali kinds of enormity and wickedness. But it is utterly beyond credibility 
that any man who believes that there is a God, that Christ is the Saviour of man- 
kind, and who inculeates any sort of religion, should hold such sentiments. Besides, 
there are grounds to believe that Carpocrates, like the other Gnostics, held the Saviour 
to be composed of the man Jesus, and a certain Avon called Christ; and that he imposed 
some laws of conduct on his disciples. Yet undoubtedly, there was something in his 
opinions and precepts that rendered lis piety very suspicisus. For he held that concu- 
piscence was implanted in the soul by the Deity; and is therefore perfectly innocent ; 
that all actions are in themselves indifferent, and become good or evil only according to 
the opinions and laws of men; that in the purpose of God all things are common pro- 
perty, even the women, but that such as use their rights, are by human laws counted 
thieves and adulterers. Now, if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these 
principles, it must be acknowledged that he wholly swept away the foundations of all 
virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity. See Irenzeus, contra Heres. 1. i. ¢. 253 
Clemens Alex. Stromat. 1. iii. p. 510, and the others. (Mosheim de Rebus Christi, &c., 
p. 361—871; C. W. F. Walch, Histore der Ketzer, vol. i. p. 309—329; A. Neander#* 
Kirchengesch, vol. i. pt. ii, p. 767--773; Mosheim’s Institutes of Eccl. Hist., vol, i. pp. 
198,9. Ed. (Soames) Lond. 1845 } 
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pulsion of the heterodox teachers from their body. (See Gal. vy. 
4; Tit. iii. 10.) Neander doubtless intends only to say (p. 301) _ 
that the Christianer were willing to profess the doctrine of Christ, 
omitting the Jewish form ; and indefinite as the expression may 
be, it is probable that the words of Neander, ‘ Christ appeared 
to them a second, perhaps more perfect, Socrates,” would only 
declare that they had looked upon Christ as something more than 
human. In the more recent article of Baur’s, before alluded to, 
there occurs nothing of weight or consequence affecting the cor- 
rectness of the supposition that the Christianer entertained 
Ethnic opinions. The members of this sect were very likely con- 
verted by those who looked to Paul as their head, and believing 
themselves called upon to free themselves from all human at- 
tachments and national prejudices, they consequently shaped for 
themselves a course of living and doctrine, without however as 
yet touching upon the limits of heresy. It would be surprising 
if, in the ancient church, and especially in a city like Corinth, 
such a party had not formed itself. The Marcionites and other 
Gnostic sects prove the early existence of such tendencies, from 
which their own rise at a subsequent period. may be dated. 
What, therefore, more natural than to perceive here a trace of 
their existence, especially as the supposition of the identity with 
the followers of Cephas, only a slight difference laid down by 
Baur and Billroth, is undeniably something very like a forced 
conclusion ? * 

According to this view it is irrefragable that the Epistles to 
the Corinthians were excited by circumstances which had refer- 
ence purely to the apostolic time, while in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans the contents of the Gospel as objective are brought under 
consideration. Not that we are justified in inferring from them 
that the former have only an historical importance ; many pas- 
sages are pregnant with meaning for the later periods of the 
church, and especially for the present age. In the condition of 
the Apostolic church the state of the church at every period is 
reflected, and above all under its present circumstances. The 
principal danger which threatened so many members of the exist- 
ing church in Corinth is likewise the chief evil of our own times 
—an over-estimation of human wisdom, instead of godly ever- 
lasting truth, an universal laxity and indifference in the most im- 
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portant social ties, viz., in the relation between the sexes, a 
neglect of powerful biblical realism, and a predominance of the 
subjective restraints assigned to them instead of the objective. 
For this reason, precisely at the present moment, the Epistles 
to the Corinthians possess an inclusive and palpable import- 
ance, and this will be daily more acknowledged as the con- 
viction spreads, that for everything contained in the Scriptures 
the final norm is given. The weighty discussion of the Charis- 
mata (1 Cor. xii. 14.) only remains as unintelligible to our times 
as to earlier ages, since, from the period of the apostles, these 
gifts are lost, and even the intuition of many among them—for 
example, the gift of tongues has long since vanished. But as 
the looking for these has begun again to exhibit itself, it may be 
inferred that the gifts themselves may be restored to the church 
of Christ as the final development of the same draws nigh, by 
which the end is to be made conformable to the beginning in the 
chief points. The internal development of the church will there- 
fore also in this respect assist to perfect the exposition. 


§ 2. CONNEXION OF PAUL WITH THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


The question which occurs next in order to that referring to 
the position of the various parties in Corinth is, how Paul con- 
ducted himself towards the Corinthian Church,—that is to say, 
how often he visited them, and how many Epistles he wrote 
to them. The Acts of the Apostles, and the accounts con- 
tained in the Epistles to the Corinthians, convey to us the follow- 
ing particulars. 

The old city of Corinth, as is well known, was destroyed by 
Mummius B.c. 146, and remained in ruins until Julius Cesar 
planted a Roman colony in it, endowing it with great privileges. 
Paul first appeared in Julius Cesar’s newly-restored city, while 
prosecuting his second journey in connection with his mission 
(Acts xviii. 1, sqq.) He found there Aquila and Priscilla, - 
who, by the command of the Emperor Claudius, had been driven 
out of Rome (Suet. Claud. ¢. 25), and preached one year and six 
months, after receiving in a vision the assurance that in this city 
a large number were to be found, of whom God was known, and 


* . 
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whom it was his purpose to protect. The consequences of his 
preaching were so extraordinary, that, deeply sunk as that city _ 
was in pleasures and excess, a large Christian community arose 
therein, and even Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, included 
himself therein. In consequence of this a tumult, directed 
against Paul, arose among the Jews, which required the wisdom 
and mildness of Gallio, the proconsul, a brother of the celebrated 
philosopher Seneca, to allay (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 7.). After 
the lapse of a year and a half, taking Aquila and Priscilla with 
him, Paul passed over into Ephesus, where he left them, on his 
way to Jerusalem, but the apostle himself stayed there only a 
short time, promising before long to return thither, (Acts xviii. 
18, sqq.) In the meantime there came to Ephesus a learned 
Alexandrian Jew, the famous Apollos, a true disciple of John 
the Baptist, viz., one who viewed him only as the forerunner of 
the Messiah, and not as the Messiah himself, as some of John’s 
disciples falsely asserted him to be. This man, convinced by 
Aquila of the Messiahship of Jesus, and filled with the new faith, 
passed over into Corinth, taking with him written commendations 
to the disciples there, and soon distinguished himself. While 
Apollos was thus labouring in Corinth, Paul came back to Ephe- 
sus from Jerusalem, to which place Apollos also returned at a 
later period (Acts xix. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 12;) and here the apostle 
remained two years and three months (Acts xix.,8, 10.) During 
this time Paul received sorrowful information respecting the con- 
dition of the church in Corinth. A member of this body was 
living in illicit intercourse with his father’s wife, consequently his 
own stepmother; and the other members had so little right or 
moral feeling relative to such matters, that they nevertheless suf- 
fered the offender to continue one of their body. This impelled 
the apostle to address an epistle to the Christians in Corinth, in 
which he exhorts them to avoid the company of sinners and the 
dissolute (1 Cor. v.9.) This first Epistle is lost. It is true that 
there exists another Epistle to the Corinthians, differing from 
either of those we possess, as well as one from the latter to Paul, 
both in the Armenian language, but Carpzov (Leipsic 1776) has 
already triumphantly proved that they are not genuine! More 


. 


1 The Epistles of Paul first appeared in “ Histoire Critique de la Republique des 
Lettres,” Amsterd. 1714, tom. x., but incomplete, William Whiston published them 
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recently Rink, who’was long an evangelic preacher in Venice, 
edited the Epistles (Heidelberg, 1823. 8.), and the Armenian Monk 
Aucher, of the Convent of San Lazaro, near Venice, at the con- 
clusion of his Armenian Grammar, has critically revised and re- 
published the Armenian text (Venice, 1819) ; but Rink’s attempt | 
to defend the authenticity of the Epistles has been fundamentally 
confuted by Ullman (Heidelberger Jahrbuch, 1823, pt. vi). The 
first Epistle of Paul therefore remains lost to us. The Corin- 
thians replied to it, and it is probable that this was delivered 
to the apostle by the hands of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus (1 Cor. xvi. 18, 19.) Partly by means of this reply, and the 
verbal information of the messengers specified, and partly through 
the slaves of the Corinthian matron Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11), Paul 
received further intelligence of the circumstances of the Corin- 
thian church, which drew from him the second Epistle, preserved 
in our first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. When the apostle 
composed it he was still in Ephesus, purposing to remain there 
until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and it is probable that the season 
in which he wrote was either spring or autumn, and undoubtedly 
in the year 59. But Paul had scarcely dispatched our first 
Epistle to Corinth when the tumult occasioned by the goldsmith 
Demetrius broke out in Ephesus, which compelled the apostle to 
leave the city before Pentecost and to depart into Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 1, sqq.), where he anxiously awaited intelligence of 
the effect produced by the letter referred to (2 Cor. ii. 13, 14), 
being desirous of ascertaining the feeling of the various parties in 
reference to this before he himself appeared in Corinth as he pro- 
posed. Paul, therefore, was expecting the return of Timotheus to 
Macedonia from Corinth, whither he had sent him (1 Cor. iy. 17.) But 
whether it was that Timotheus had already quitted that city before 
the arrival of Paul’s Epistle, or that he had not yet reached it, it is 
certain that the apostle did not receive the desired intelligence 
through him, for which reason he sent Titus to Corinth, and during 
the interval of his absence journeyed through Macedonia (2 Cor. 
ij. 13.) Upon the return of Titus, Paul wrote our second epistle, 


entire, together with the pretended letter of the Corinthians to Paul, at the end of his 
Historia Armeniae Mosis Choronensis. Lond. 1736, 4. Carpzov’s Work bears the title : 
Hpistolae duae apocryphae, altera Corinthiorum ad Paulum, altera Pauli ad Corinthios. 
Lips. 1776, 8. e 


a 
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in order to awaken the frame of mind which he desired to behold 
among the Corinthians when he himself should visit them (2 Cor. vij.- 
7, sqq.), and in it the apostle praises the well-intentioned mem- 
bers of their church (viz., the followers of Paul and Apollos) for 
their obedience to his commands, and likewise for their re- 
pentant spirit ; but, on the contrary, he strongly reproves the con- 
tumacious (viz., the adherents of Peter, and the Christianer above 
all), because they had despised his most serious exhortations, 
and their presumption had only increased. This, our second 
Epistle, was sent by Titus and two brethren, not mentioned by 
name, (2 Cor. viii. 16, sqq.) to Corinth. The apostle intending 
shortly to follow one of their brethren was possibly Luke, and 
this is inferred partly because the description in the place above 
indicated is directly applicable to him, and also because his name 
stands in the subscription at the conclusion of the Epistle; and 
as Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles (xx. 1), recommences his 
narration in the third person, having hitherto written in the first, 
we may conclude that he must have left the apostle in Macedonia. 
This is the original account of the occasion upon which the 
Epistles to the Corinthians were written, as well as the periods 
at which they were composed. In the most important points it 


‘is thoroughly correct, for it rests upon passages to be found in the 


Acts of the Apostles, as well as in the Epistles themselves. But 
more recently, the scrutiny instituted by Bleek and Schrader! 
into the events which, according to our canon, took place between 
the drawing up of the first and second Epistle, has elicited re- 
sults, which undoubtedly claim a preference over the older and 
more uncertain account. According to these, at the period the 
apostle wrote our second epistle, he had not been again in Corinth, 
but this supposition is negatived by several places in this Epistle, 
Viz., xii. 14, xiii. 1, in which a third coming is mentioned. It is 
true that the first of these places is usually explained by the 
tpirov being understood of the wish for the coming, and not the 
coming itself, but this does not agree with the context, which 
undoubtedly refers to a fact, adverted to in xiii. 1, as decided 
upon (compare further the exposition of this place); and there is 
the more reason for taking this view of the passage, as the follow- 


1 Bleek, in an Article in the Stud. und Kritiken, Jabrg. 1830, page 614, sqq. Schra.- 
der Der Apostel Paulus. 1. Pt. p. 95, sqq. 
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ing verse (xiii. 2), contains an intimation announced during the 


second stay, viz., that proofs of forgiveness and indulgence would 
not be repeated. 

If we assume only one residence of Paul in Corinth, at the 
time of the establishment of the church itself, then there could 
have arisen no occasion for forgiveness ; and this supposition could 
by no means be made to agree with the passage ii. 1, xii. 21, in 


which mention is made of the renewal of the grief of the Corin- 


thians upon the occasion of his coming, which of course bore no 
reference to his appearance among them as an individual. Con- 
sequently, Paul must undoubtedly have made a second journey to 


Corinth, but when did it take place? The original account may 


be adopted if we suppose that when Luke mentions a stay of a 
year and a half in Corinth made by Paul, he has taken together 
two separate periods of residence. But to this one objection 


presents itself, as in this case we must allow that in the short 


period which elapsed between the first and second stay, all the 
errors which became the subject of reproof had opportunity to 
develope themselves. The only remaining inference, therefore, is, 
that the second visit to the Corinthians is perfectly distinct from 
the one of a year and a-half’s duration, and that it occurred either 
before the writing of the first, or between the sending of the first 
and second Epistle. We may imagine the course of events to have 
been this. As soon as Paul had received the intelligence from 
_the slaves of Chloe as to the condition of the Corinthians, he 
wrote our first Epistle, and shortly after quitted Ephesus for 
Corinth. He here expressed himself in strong terms against his 
adversaries, but, from some cause unknown to us, he soon left the 
city, returning again into Macedonia. Now, in decided opposi- 
tion to this view, are the passages 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23, which 
shew that Paul could not have been in Corinth in the period that 
occurs between the writing of our two Epistles.. The most 

1 This circumstance, it cannot be denied, is unfavourable to the whole hypothesis, 
since the first Epistle (1 Cor. i. 11, v. 1, xi. 18), supposed to be written after the second 
personal abode of the apostle in Corinth, represents the apostle as becoming acquainted 
with the affairs of the Christian churchin that place from report only, and not from 
personal inspection. This is also the opinion of De Wette, in the criticism upon Bill- 
roth’s Commentary in the Stud. Jahrg. 1834, part 3, page 683. An explanation of this 
is offered by Bottger (Beitr. part 3, p. 28), who supposes that Paul intentionally re- 


frained from going to Corinth, visiting only Achaia and the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth. 
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probable inference, therefore, is, that upon receiving these evil 
reports, the apostle immediately proceeded from Ephesus to Co- 
rinth, and returning to the former place wrote and sent from thence 
our first Epistle. Bleek, however, imagines, that before the send- 
ing of our second Epistle, the apostle wrote an Epistle from Ma- 
cedonia to the Corinthians, couched in terms of strong reproof, 
which has not been preserved, (so that Paul wrote to them in all 
four Epistles, two being lost and two preserved), and I am much 
inclined to support this conjecture,’ for the apprehension experi- 
enced by Paul in regard to the impression produced upon the 
Corinthians by his Epistle, which the arrival of Titus allayed, (2 
Cor. vii. 2—10), is not to be accounted for by the subject of the 
first Epistle. The contents are by no means of a nature to justify 
Paul in his fears of an unfavourable reception; but by assuming 
that Titus was likewise the bearer of the lost Epistle, we account 
in the most simple manner for the motive of his journey, and all 
the difficulties relative to this which present themselves by fol- 
lowing the old conjecture, at once vanish. 


a 


§ 3. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLES. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians, as well as that to the Ro- 
mans, may be classed with those in which the spirit of Paul stands 
forth so pre-eminently, that an attempt to dispute their authen- 
ticity has never been made, either in ancient or modern times. 
Contents and form correspond alike with the ideas and style of 
Paul, and the strictest coincidence exists between the historical 
notices of the Acts of the Apostles and those occasionally found 


1 Riickert (Comm. upon the 2d Epis. Cor. p. 417, sqq.) opposes this hypothesis of Bleek’s, 
relative to the sending of an Epistle between the first and second of our canonical Epis- 
tles, and it must be allowed that the grounds upon which this is laid down are not 
sufficient to furnish any positive proof of the same. Nevertheless the conjecture itself 
is by no means improbable, as Riickert admits no internal traces of the condition of 
mind which Paul describes as existing in himself, characterising the early Epistle in 
question. But this learned man has inferred too much from 2 Cor. vii. 8, in stating 
that as Paul wrote éAvanoa judas év tH émicToNF, he could only have written one let- 
terin heaviness of mind, and not two. The expression naturally concerns only the 
last Epistle, bearing not the slightest reference to an earlier one, otherwise Paul must 


have used the plural form, for, according to 1 Cor. v, 9, he had already written an Epistle 


whose contents were those of sad reproof. 
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in these Epistles. The style of the second Epistle is very striking, 
on account of a certain ruggedness of speech, occasioned by the 
powerful agitation of spirit under which he wrote, and the 
haste with which it was composed during his journeys in various 
parts of Macedonia. But, notwithstanding the roughness of 
style, the second Epistle bears too strongly the impress of Paul’s 
peculiarities to be mistaken, though we are not disposed to pro- 
ceed as far as Riickert, who views it as a masterpiece of elo- 
quence, worthy of comparison with the orations of Demosthenes 
de Corona. (See his exposition of the second Epistle, p. 427.) 
But although the genuineness of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
is fully established and undisputed, we cannot premise as much 
of their integrity, at least of the second. It was J. 8. Semler 
whofirst drew attention to the differencein the first (2 Cor. i.—viij.) 
and second division (ix.—xiij.) of the Epistle. In the first eight 
chapters Paul speaks mildly and persuasively, praises his readers 
for their repentance and faithful observance of his exhortations, 
while in the latter chapters the tone is that of reproach and 
severity. He reprehends the refractory spirit of the Corinthians, 
and complains of the charges which they had dared to bring 
against him. Besides this, the same subjects seem to be dis- 
cussed in the first (cap. viii.) and second part of the Epistle (cap.ix.), 
which leads Semler to suppose that an interpolation in the latter 
Epistle might have taken place.1 According to him the real 
Epistle is formed by the chapters i.—viii. inclusive, to which may 
be annexed from the 11—13 ver. of the xiii. cap., and very singu- 
larly Rom. xvi. 1—20, and therefore the passages ix. 1—15, and 
x. 1—-13, 10. are interpolations. Weber and Dr Paulus, however, 
rather consider the second half of the second Epistle as another 
letter, agreeing in all necessary points with the usual form’; and 
this opinion may stand in connection with Bleek’s views, which 
we recently investigated (§ 2) as to Paul's position towards the 
Corinthian church. We see that probably between our first and 


1 See Semler De duplice appendice epist.ad Romanos. Halae 1767, and the Paraphrasis 
poster. epist. ad Corinthios. Halae 1776, Ziegler wrote against this in the Theolog, Ab- 
handl. vol. ii. p. 107, sqq.; also Gabler in the Neuesten Theolog. Journal, yol. 1. 

2 See Weber's work De numero Epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo. 
Wittebergae, 1798. Weber considered the Epistle tothe Hebrews directed likewise to 
the Corinthians, and therefore reckons four Epistles to the Corinthians in the canon. 
Consult the Heidelberg Chronicle (Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 5, p. 703, sqq.) 
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second Epistle another had been composed by the apostle. If we 
consider this to exist in the first half of our second Epistle (2 Cor. ___ 
j-—viij.), then only one Epistle is lost, that alluded to 1 Cor. v. 9. 
But the decided admission of this supposition is forbidden by the 
fact that in 2 Cor. vii. 2—10 the apostle makes allusion to a 
prior Epistle (which must have been written between our first and 
second), containing words of strong reproof, while 2 Cor. j.—viij. 
is distinguished throughout by gentleness and forbearance ; and 
an inversion appears far from probable, which placed the reproy- 
ing Epistle, 2 Cor. ix.—xiij., and the milder one which succeeded, 
2 Cor. i.—viij. Again this would materially affect the chronologi- 
cal connection of the Epistles, passing over the additional fact that 
this fusion of two Epistles, with omission of the greeting and con- 
cluding form of one of them, is not by any means to be explained. 
To this may be added that the repetition alluded to (the exhor- 
tation to the collection) in chapters viii. and ix. is nothing more 
than the continuous exposition of a thought, the tone of the 
ninth chapter is precisely similar, the change occurring in the 
tenth. In the meantime the establishment of the integrity of 
the Epistle is certainly preferable to any attempts at reconciling 
the various hypotheses, and this would be best promoted by ex- 
plaining satisfactorily the reason of the difference of tone in the 


first and second half of it. 


This explanation would be furnished by supposing that the 
apostle was addressing different members in the Corinthian 
church in the two divisions of the Epistle. His first Epistle had 
drawn the well-disposed more towards him, while at the same 
time it aroused in the unfriendly a stronger spirit of opposition, 
thus occasioning a separation of the elements in Corinth. In the 
first half of the second epistle he had the better-disposed part of the 
community in view, viz., the partizans of Paul and Apollos; in the 
second, on the contrary, he directs himself especially to the adverse 
party, consisting of partizans of Peter, and, above all, the Christv- 
aner. Should any one observe upon the:improbability that Paul ad- 


~ dressed a catholic letter to elements so dissimilar, or that having 


done so, he should not have plainly indicated the different persons 
he was addressing, but write as if in both first and second parts he 
had still the same individuals in view, it would be as well to 
remind such persons, that Paul’s compassion and charity restrained 
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him from marking out the erring members, or even distinctly 
warning them, so long as they abstained from attacking the fun- 
damental articles of the faith. He rightly judged, too, that such 
a particularization would greatly increase the difficulty of free- 
ing them from their errors, and winning them back to the truth 
(an object he seems ever to have had in view), and he con- 
tinued therefore to treat them as an integral part of God’s 
church, addressing the latter as an united body, without com- 
pletely distinguishing the composing elements. Exactly as a wise 
pastor would deal with a believing, but in many respects erring 
individual, he joyfully acknowledged what was improved in him, 
and while reproving what was reproyvable, did not on this account 
reject the whole man. The very form of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians exhibits strongly the wisdom of the apostle, and his 
faithful love towards erring brethren, who so frequently in the 
church (and, alas, the same may be observed in our days), were 
hindered by an unholy and intemperate zeal in the face of the 
brightest Gospel light. Had Paul commanded the expulsion 
from the church of his adversaries in Corinth, either on account 
of their Gnostic spiritual views regarding the resurrection, or of 
their errors with respect to the holy communion, he would only 
with more certainty have given currency to the corruption.1 He 
treated them therefore as weak members, not knowing what they 
said or yentured; bore even with indulgence their opposition 
to his apostolic authority (although, had not his humility ren- 
dered it impossible, he might easily have persuaded himself that 
therein God was resisted), and yielded nothing of the sacred 
truths; but upon the suspicion evincing itself that he com- 
mended himself, and boasted of his extraordinary calling, he 
openly declared what the Lord had done to and by him, and 


1 This is most important in proving that Paul did not hold the opinion concerning 
the Lord’s Supper as fundamental; for which reason dogmatic differences concerning 
the same, and the variation in the theory of Luther and Calvin upon the same subject, 
which aftect not the dogma itself, but simply a point of the doctrine, do not justify the 
exclusion of any one from the community. Paul declares in the Epistle to the Galatians - 
tliat whoever suffered himself to be circumcised in order thereby to attain salvation, to 
him Christ had-become of none effect “(Galat. v. 3, 4), not so he who erred in the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. The real ground of the separation of the reformers from the 
Catholic church, was not the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but the doctrine of free 
grace in Christ, and the reformers had a perfect right to separate themselves, on account 


of the errors in this doctrine. 
2 
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showed that his care and intention was to preserve the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith uninjured. 


§ 4. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


The first Epistle is transmitted to us in four parts; the first of 
which extends from i. 1—iv. 21, the second from vy. 1—xi. 1, the 
third from xi, 2—xiv. 40, and the fourth from xv. 1—xyj. 24. 

In the first division, which treats of the general condition of 
the Corinthians, the apostle mentions the cause of his writing, 
the division of the church into numerous parties, and warns 
against a too high estimation of the wisdom of this world, since 
all real wisdom rests in the cross of Christ (i. 1—31.). Paul 
then continues the subject, saying that he has only preached to 
them the Lord crucified, as the source of perfect wisdom, but that 
the spiritual man alone, and not the natural, is capable of acknow- 
ledging His gloriousness (ii. 1—16.). That the ground of their 
errors was, that this spiritual man was so little developed in them, - 
that they attached themselves not to Christ himself, but to the 
human organ whom Christ had made use of to extend the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and that they were therefore in imminent 
danger of building upon a perishable foundation (iii. 1—23.), He 
himself felt so firmly persuaded of his apostolic calling, that human 
judgment produced no effect upon him, and that the numerous 
sufferings he was called upon to endure, were evidence in his 
fayour, instead of the contrary, as tending to his perfectness ; 
therefore Paul implores the Corinthian Christians not to suffer 
themselves to be drawn aside to any other gospel than that which 
he, their father in Christ, had preached to them. 

In the second part (v. 1—xi. 1), which concerns the private - 
circumstances of several individuals, Paul first exhorts the Co- 
rinthians to exclude the incestuous person from their society, and 
at the same time defines more closely the command previously 
given in the last Epistle, not to have any intercourse with the 
dissolute, intending thereby such persons who nevertheless con- 
sidered themselves believers (vy. 1—13.). Paul then bestows 
advice to the faithful with reference to heathen rulers; and con- 
siders it unsuitable to permit the settlement of their differences 
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before the latter, but he soon returns to the relation of the sexes, 
and adds that, the sanctification of the body as a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, is the Christian’s task (vi. 1—20.) The various 
relations of the married and unmarried state are then brought 
under consideration (vii. 1—40), and he concludes with instrue- 
tions upon the subject of Christian freedom, having especial 
reference to the use of meats offered to idols. The apostle ad- 
duces his own course of life as an example to the Corinthians, of 
the necessary self-restriction in the use of freedom; and exhibits 
the sad consequences of its misuse in the history of the Israelites 
in the wilderness (vill. 1—xi 1.) 

The third part (xj. 2—xjy. 40.) concerns the public relations of 
the Christians, viz., their conduct in the assemblies; and the apostle 
jirst gives directions relative to the appearance of men and women 
in their meetings, (xj. 1—16.) but especially for the worthy celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrament, which the Corinthians had not solemnized 

with due dignity (xi. 17—384.). A/fter this he enters upon the sub- 
ject of the gift of tongues, and its connection with the Charismata, 
‘ which seems to have displayed themselves in the Corinthian church 
under the most varied forms, and were not unfrequently applied ina 
measure alien to the design. Paul lays down asa principalrule that 
all these gifts originating from one Spirit, must be employed to 
one great end, viz., the edification of the whole body (xii. 1—31), 
and that with an especial regard to the unity in Christ. The 
apostle then inculcates the exercise of Christian love as of more 
value than all gifts, the latter being, as it were, worthless without 
the accompaniment of the former ; and Paul defines its nature in 
the most animated description, drawn from his own experience, 
placing it with faith and hope as the third cardinal virtue (xiii. 
1—13.) In conclusion, Paul enlarges upon the true use of the 
gift of tongues and prophecy, showing that from its nature 
the first required a very cautious application, while the quality of 
the second was in itself a hindrance to its abuse (xiv. 1—40.). 
In the fourth part (xv.1—xvi. 24) the apostle finally discourses 
upon the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which the Chris- 
tians had not been able to receive in its spiritual application, 
(xv. 12.) He proves the reality of the corporeal resurrection, show- 
ing its close connection with the existence of the Christian faith 
(xy. 1—58), and concludes by requesting contributions for the 
3 
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poor Christians in Jerusalem, and with sundry exhortations and 
blessings (xvi. 1—24.). 

By this it will appear that the points treated by the spentle 3 in 
his writing are extremely varied in their nature; nevertheless a 
strong thread of connection is evident throughout, in the polemic 
directed against the followers of Peter, and, above all, the Chris- 
tianer who, by their leaning towards a false freedom and spiritual 
gnosis, were preparing a dangerous crisis for the church. 

The second Epistle to the Corinthians divides itself into three 
parts, the first of which may be included from i. 1—iii. 18, the 
second from iv. 1—ix. 15, and the third from x. 1—-xiii. 18. 

In the first part Paul commences with the comfort he has ex- 
perienced in his afflictions, referring it to the power of the inter- 
cessions of the Corinthian Christians (i. 1—24.) He then declares, 
with reference to the incestuous person already excommunicated, 
that upon proof of sufficient punishment, he may be received back 
into the church (ii. 1—17.) He next speaks of his own personal 
position relative to the Corinthians, and entering into a compari- 
sion of the ministration under the old and the new law, proves 
that the latter is far more glorious (iii. 1—18.) 

In the second part (iv. 1—ix. 15) the apostle describes his life 
and labour as a minister preaching reconciliation through Christ, 
(iv. —18.) and draws consolation in all the afflictions and dangers 
which arise from the office, from the conviction that a resurrec- 
tion of the body awaits the believer, perhaps even a clothing 
upon (v. 1—21.) In the expectation of this exceeding glorious- 
ness, which renders all earthly persecutions of little moment, the 
apostle exhorts his readers to deny the world and its lusts, and to 
dedicate themselves wholly to the Lord (vi. l—vii. 1.) In this 
he hopes to have prepared them by his former Epistle, the un- 
easiness which he experienced as to its reception having been al- 
layed by Titus (vii. 2—16.) Then follows an ample exhortation 
to contribute to the collection making for the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem (viii. 1—ix. 15.) 

Inthe third part (x. 1—xiij.13.) Paul directs himself against the 
false teachers, namely, those among the Christianer, and defends 
himself from their attacks (x. l1—18.) He then adduceshis sufferings 
and struggles as a proof that he had done more, and effected greater 
things in God’s cause than those arrogant, but treacherous workers 
who ranked themselves among the apostles of Christ, without 
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being really so (xi. 1—33.) He reminds them of the especial in- 
stances of favour accorded to him by God, asa proof that he stood 
in grace, but adds that he would rather glory in his weakness, 
for thereby he would best know his strength in the Lord. He 
had therefore a legal right to rank himself with the chiefest 
apostles, and requires the Corinthians to acknowledge his aposto- 
lic authority (xij. 1—21). 

An exhortation to repentance, love, and peace, concludes the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians (xiii. 1—13.) 


§ 5. LITERATURE. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians are naturally comprehended in 
all the preceding general works upon the entire New Testament, 
and also in the expositions of Paul’s Epistles. But there exist 
fewer special examinations of these very Hpistles than of the 
Kpistles to the Romans and Galatians, for example, and those 
which we do possess leave us much to desire. A favourable 
period for the interpretation of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
(and the Catholic Epistles likewise) has yet to present itself. 

Upon the two Epistles to the Corinthians we have commentaries 
from Mosheim (Flensburg, 1741 and 1762, 2 vols. 4to); Baum- 
garten (Halle, 1761, 4to) ; Semler (Halle, 1776 and 1766, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Moldenhawer (Hamburg, 1771, 8vo); Schulz (Halle, 
1784, 2 parts 8vo); Morus (Leipsig, 1794, 8yvo) ; Flatt Tii- 
bingen, 1827); Billroth (Leipsig 1833); Riickert (Leipsig, 
1836-37) ; and Jaeger (Tiibingen, 1838.) 

The first Epistle only has been treated upon by Sahl (Copenha- 
gen, 1779); Fr. Aug. Wilhelm Krause (Frankfort, 1792, 8yo) ; 
Heidenreich (Marburg, 1825 and 1828, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Pott (in 
Koppe’s Neuen Testament, Gottingen, 1836. But up to the pre- 
sent time only the first half has appeared, containing ch. 1.—x. 

The second Epistle only has been explained by Leun (Lemgo, 
1804), and Emmerling (Leipsig, 1823.) Treatises upon parti- 
cular passages of the second Epistle have appeared from Gabler 
(Gottingen, 1782, upon chap. ix.—xiii.); J. F. Krause (in his 
Opuse. Acad., Kénigsberg, 1818); Royaards (Utrecht, 1818) ; 
Fritzsche (Leipsig, 1824.) 
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PART FIRST. 
(i. 1—iv. 21. 
§ 1. oF HUMAN WISDOM. 


dG 1-231) 





AFTER the greeting (1—3) the apostle mentions immediately 
the reason of his writing, namely the divisions in Corinth; he then 
proceeds tq warn his readers in the most impressive manner 
against that particular worldly wisdom which he considers the 
cause of the dissensions, and places before them as a pattern the 
true godly wisdom, “‘ Christ crucified,” whom he has preached to 
them (4—31.) 

Paul commences the first Epistle to the Corinthians, as usual, 
with a salutation and blessing (1—3), but if we compare this 
salutation with that which begins the Epistle to the Romans, it 
appears far more concise and incomplete than the latter. It is 
only in the second verse that the apostle makes some reference 
to his readers, and even this is wanting in the second Epistle, as 
well as in the greater part of the lesser Epistles of Paul. Theo- 
phylact. considers, and with reason, that in the da QeAnpatos 
Ocov, a reference, though slight (compare the stronger expressions 
in Galatians 1. 1), may be found to the opposition offered to his 
apostolical authority. The addition of the epithet «Antos in 


_this place is less difficult to account for, than its omission in 


A.D.E. would be, where it is not to be found; and this leads us 
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to entertain doubts of its genuineness, for we cannot conclude 
with Heidenreich that «d7ds should immediately join dca Oer7- 
patos Ocod; had this been intended xAnTds would have been 
placed before these words, and after Xpiorod. In addition to 
which the expression «770s has not here, as in ver. 2, the peculiar 
dogmatic signification, according to which the Christians, as elect, 
are described as called to an entrance into the kingdom of God ; 
but it rather stands in opposition to those who on their own 
authority gave themselves out as apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13.) Paul 
must undoubtedly have already felt that he had received a mission, 
and that he likewise was called to fulfil it, but he probably also re- 
membered that such a charge might be self-assumed by men, as the 
Old Testamentshews, by speaking of those who prophesied in their 
own spirit (Ezek. xiii. 1, sqq.), and were yet distinguished from 
those evil prophets out of whom the spirit of darkness spake.— 
Sosthenes, whom the apostle names with himself in the salutation, 
is probably the writer of the Epistle, to whom Paul dictated. He is 
sometimes considered to be the chief ruler of the synagogue, men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 17, who must then have been subsequently con- 
verted ; but as we find no further trace of this individual, nothing 
certain can be concluded as to the identity of the persons. By sup- 
plying yalpew Néyovar, in the second verse, it becomes-unnecessary 
to admit with Billroth an anacoluthon in the ydpis and eipyvn of 
ver. 3, as if the accusative must be placed, and is therefore to be 
preferred. All the apostle’s salutations are arranged to compre- 
hend himself in the blessing, by supplying éo7w, and Paul again 
distinguishes the church of God! in Corinth (i.e. those belonging 


1 Calvin very strikingly remarks in this place: “ Mirum forsan videri queat, cur eam 
hominum multitudinem vocet ecelesiam Dei, in qua tot morbiinvaluerant, ut Satan illis 
potius regnum occuparet, quam Deus. Respondeo, utcunque multa vitia obrepsissent, 
et variae corruptelae tam doctrinae quam morum, exstitisse tamen adhuc quaedam verae 
ecclesiae signa. Locus diligenter observandus, ne requiramus in hoc mundo ecclesiam 
omni ruga et macula carentem, aut protinus abdicemus hoc titulo quemvis coetum, in 
quo non omnia votis nostris respondeant. Est enim haec periculosa tentatio, nullam 
ecclesiam putare, ubi non Appareat perfecta puritas. Nam quicunque hac occupatus 
Suerit, necesse tandem erit, ut, discessione ab aliis omnibus facta, solus sibi sanctus 
videatur in mundo, aut peculiarem sectam cum paucis hypocritis instituat. Quid ergo 
causae habuit Paulus, cur ecclesiam Dei Corinthi agnosceret? nempe quia evangelii 
doctrinam, baptismum, coenam Domini, quibus symbolis censeri debet ecclesia, apud eos 
cernebat.” Most important words! which in these times we have great reason to lay 
much to heart.—[See Calvin’s Comment. on 1 Cor. cap. i. 2, pp. 50, 1.—Ed. Calvy. Transl. 
Soc. ] 
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to God, whom he hath purchased with his own blood (Acts xx. 
28) as Hyvacpevor ev Xpictad, and as KAnTol dytot, upon which _ 
the necessary observations have been made at Rom. i. 7.1 It 
might appear that the placing together 7ysacpévos and dyioe was 
tautology,’ but the second expression is first in concrete opposition 
to the abstract éxxrnola Ocod, and then it is to be so connected 
with what follows, that the idea of sanctification, especially as 
extended to believers, again presents itself. The text might be 
thus translated, ‘“‘ Those sanctified in Christ, by communion with 
him, who, as likewise all who call upon the name of the Lord, 
are called to be saints ;’’ that is to say, according to the apostle’s 
meaning, should be, for the following remark involves an exhorta- 
tion to the Corinthians (as shall be presently shewn), to make 
manifest their calling by their works. The phrase ovv maou 
K.T.X., 18, however, quite peculiar to the commencement of this 
Kpistle. First, it is clear that the words are not to be understood 
as if Paul wrote primarily to the Christians in Corinth, and 
secondly, it also was intended for the instruction of others else- 
where ; for the whole contents of the Epistle are specially ad- 
dressed to the Corinthian church. The phrase only represents, 
by the repetition of xAyTois aylows and its connexion with ovdp 
qaot, the uniyersa! Christian character of sanctification, and 
describes the calling thereunto as familiar to and common to them 
all. ’Ezixaneiobar d6vopa = ows Np is, however, a very usual 


mode of expressing a life of faith, the necessary expression‘ of 


which is continual calling upon God. 
The question now occurs, as to the reasons which led the 
apostle to enter upon the subject precisely in this place? With- 


1 [See Olshausen’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, p. 69, F.T. Lib.] 

2 Liicke (Gott. Pfingstprogramm, vom J. 1837) considers Hy:acpévors might be 
removed as simply gloss, but we see no reason to adopt his supposition. 

3 Billroth considers that the words may be connected with the whole salutation, and 
thus construed, “to you, and to all believers, mercy and peace,” without inferring that 
the Epistle is addressed to all; but certainly the supposition is untenable, the greeting 
of an Epistle can only be directed to those to whom the Epistle is written. It would be 
better to place the words xAntois dyios — abt@v te Kal huwy in brackets, as in the 
additions to the greeting of the Epistle to the Romans. 

4 The supposition of Mosheim, that in ver. 2 three distinet classes of Corinthian 
Christians are indicated, viz.,in the expression hrytacpévor €v XproTs the old approved 
Christians, in kAnToi &yzor, the vewly baptised, and in éarixadoupévois, those who were 
so in appearance without being virtually so, needs no especial refutation. 
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out doubt he intended to bring to the remembrance of the Corin- 
thians the unity of the church over the whole earth, in order to 
awaken a spirit of repentance for the divisions among themselves. 
To this end he reminded them that they, as all believers, were 
called to manifest a holy unity, and not a church divided by sects. 
(Upon the use of dvoua comp. Comm. pt. 1. Matt. xviii. 21, 22. 
pt. 2, John xiv. 11—14.—"Ovopa érrixrnGev ef bpas in John ii. 7 
is not to be brought in parallel with these; then the allusion is 
to the name of the Christians.) The words ev wavti tom@ avTov 
TE Kal Huev require an especial examination. "Ev wavti Td7@ con- 
veys only an idea of universality with respect to space, as avy 
maou does with regard tonumber. But how is a’tay te Kal nuov 
to be understood 2? Eichhorn and other learned men take tézros 
in the signification of “ place of assembly,” and think that the 
divisions in Corinth had already proceeded so far that the mem- 
bers of the various parties assembled in different localities. Auvrav 
refers to the antagonists, #av to the followers of Paul, (comp. 
Kichhorn’s Introd. pt. 3, p. 110, sqq.) Hug considers that the 
word Tozros, according to the Hebrew Di signifies party,’ and 


that the passage refers to the dissensions in ‘Corinth. (comp. Hug’s 
Kinl. pt. 2, p. 245.) But it is evident that this application is 
highly unnatural and forced ; without doubt the avray Te Kal nov 
only signifies the Christians in connexion with the apostle, and 
those further removed, with a view to impress unity more rigidly 
upon them, standing as mavrote or év wdon TH yh OF oiKov- ~ 
yévn, as Billroth correctly writes after Theophylact. Béttger 
(Beitr. pt. iii. p. 27. sqq.) mentions places in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth and Ephesus to which Christianity had already spread 
from the principal towns. But upon this point we are yet un- . 
certain whether the words avr@y te cal jucév are better annexed 
to Tom@ or to xupiov judy. Grammatically, it were easier .to 
join them to To7r@, but the thought contained in them appears 
to require xuplov jpav.’ For considerations of locality would 
occupy little of the attention of believers, while much would be 
devoted to the identity of the Redeemer of all Christians ; the 
meaning therefore is this, ‘‘ to all who in any place call upon the 


1 This use of pipe is besides rather doubtful, at least Buxtorf is unacquainted with 
it (see his Lex. Rabb. p, 2000). 
2 Liicke is also of this opinion in the Programm already quoted, 
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name of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is their Lord even as he i. 
ours.” —In the blessing the exhortation of ecpjvn obtains an espe-_ « 
cial importance through the dissensions in Corinth. It is striking 
that Paul in this place should desire the ydpis for them, as it is 
immediately said in ver. 4 that they are rich in grace, but it is 
with the possession of grace as with that of love, the more one 
possesses, the more may one receive. Besides this, grace does 
not remain unchangeable and stedfast ; he who grows not in grace 
loses insensibly what he already possesses ; therefore, under every 
point of view, the increase of God’s grace is a suitable wish. 
Vers. 4—6. The apostle does not commence immediately with a 
reproof to the Corinthian Christians (as in Gal. i. 6), but with a 
hearty thanksgiving unto God for all the grace bestowed upon 
‘ _ them, and expresses a confident hope of their final acceptance at 
the coming of the Lord. He thus appeals to the better feelings 
of all Corinthian Christians, and so by means of the antithesis 
(from cap. j. 10 sqq.), brings them to a knowledge of their sins. 
} Further, if we compare the commencement of other Epistles, viz., 
those to the Philippians, Colossians, and the first to the Thessalo- 
nians, in which fellowship in the Gospel, faith, and love are 
mentioned with commendation, it seems as if here, in exalting 
4 knowledge,’ a slight intimation were contained, that the striving 
; of some, viz. the Christians after that which was new, required 
: 
4 





restraining, as God had already fully opened to them the fountain of 

_ true knowledge. With this the aorist érXoutic@nre of ver. 5, and 

w@aTE un) VoTepeto Oar of ver. 6 perfectly agrees. (In ver. 4 Paul 

7 writes Oc@ wou as im Phil. i. 3, as referring to the private prayer 
which the apostle continually makes to God.—On wadyvtore com- 
: pare Rom. i. 9.—The thanksgiving is not here made to God for 
the gift of his grace to himself, but because it was likewise be- 
stowed upon the Corinthians. The &» Xpict@ 'Inood may be 
joined with ydput: tod Ocod, which then points out the grace of 
God, more especially manifested in the work of Redemption; S00eé- 
on vutv must however be brought in strict connection, in order 
that Christ himself, as preached to them, may clearly appear in 
and through God’s grace. ’Ev is not to be understood in the 
signification of ‘ through ;’ we are to conceive Christ filled with 
grace, and pouring out the same upon the human race.—lIn ver. 5 





1 Concerning the relation of yvwors to copia, see farther on 2, sqq. 
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év mrayti is elucidated by Xoy@ and yvece. Both indicate godly 
truth, but Adyos objectively as the subject, yuaous subjectively as 
the wisdom of the preaching ; was, which finds a place by the two 
expressions, adds in some degree to the generality and uncertainty, 
for the subject and knowledge of preaching involves an idea suscep- 
tible of various degrees of explanation.— Ver. 6 contains only the 
opinion that the Gospel was not a temporary work in Corinth, but 
would abide, through the power of God, bearing witness to the do- 
minion of grace among the Corinthians, and the ready acceptance of 
it on their part. The expression paprvpiov X pro od indicates the 
‘preaching of Christ, inasmuch as they testify of him.—Kypuypa 
is correct as an explanation, though objectionable as a reading. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1; 2 Thes. i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 2. The same may 
may be observed of ywaptupia. Compare Rey. xii. 11.—Kaées 
has here, as in Acts vii. 17, the signification of siquidem, cum. 
Vers 7—9. The appearance of the Charismata, as a result of the 
universal possession of godly grace in the Corinthian church, is 
next mentioned. torepetcOar év pndevi yapioparte refers to the 
manifold and unusual gifts of grace which even then displayed 
themselves in Corinth (comp. on 1 Cor. cap. xii. and xiv.) In the 
apostolic times these gifts, as a consequence, might be always 
found the accompaniment ofa lively, spiritual life; and possibly the 
Charismata in themselves did not belong to the indispensable ap- 
pearances in the church. But upon what grounds does Paul con- 
nect the expectation of the coming of the Lord with the gifts ? 
(Comp. the remarks in Matt. xxiv. 1, upon doxdduwris Kupiov.) 
First, if the expectation of Christ’s coming is a testimony of in- 
ward spiritual life, and to be placed amongst the fruits of faith, 
then amexdéyec@as (see on Rom. viii. 19) is not a dry historical 
assertion of the fact that the Lord will return again one day, but 
becomes the expression of earnest desire for that which is not to 
be conceived without love, faith, and hope (1 Cor. xiij. 13.) The 
mention of avroxadvyis Kupiov certainly comprehends a slight allu- 
sion to the errors of the Christianer. From their peculiar views 
they could hardly profess belief in Christ’s resurrection or his 
second coming. Ifthe Christians had expressed any real doubts 
on the subject, or maintained the doctrine of the second coming, 
after abandoning the fundamental one of Christ’s resurrection, the 
apostle might have intended to awaken their perception of the 
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importance of this latter point by the hope here expressed. 


And the rather, as in ver. 8, *jépa xupiov, the day of the Lord, is _ 


held forth to view as the decisive period (€ws tédovs), and 
the period when all must be decided, and for which therefore 
there was the most urgent necessity that they should preserve 
themselves blameless. Billroth justly remarks that ds is not to 
stand in connexion with the Xpiotés which immediately precedes 
. it, but with the Oeds of ver. 4; in the former case the apostle 
would certainly not have been able to write év TH 7juépa Kupiov, 
but only adrod.—The parallel which @BeBacmoer forms with éBe- 
RBaiwOn, in ver. 6, confirms this, where @cés is also to be supplied, 
as if it were that God, in order to reward those who did not resist 
the operation of grace, approved himself faithful in confirming and 
maintaining their faith (ver. 9.). Be@aiow is to be found in the same 
signification, in 2 Cor. i. 21; Col. ii. 7. Srnpifw is likewise so 
used in Rom. i. 11, xvi. 25; 1 Pet. v.10; 2 Pet.i. 12. As the 
enemy to all Pelagianism, the apostle refers not only the com- 
mencement of the work of man’s regeneration, but also its con- 
tinuation and accomplishment, to God alone, leaving to the indivi- 
dual only the negative fact of non-resistance to grace. (Comp. on 
Rom. ix. 1.).—ITicrds 6 Oeds is to be found in 1 Cor. x. 18; 
: 1 Thess. v.24; 2 Thess. iii. 3. The «rjous of God is to be un- 
4 derstood as a promise to mankind that God abides by his truth, 
although man for a season prove untrue, (2 Tim. ii. 13.), This un- 
faithfulness Paul tacitly attributes to many of the Corinthians ; 
and reflecting upon it, and the divisions in Corinth that have 
possibly been its consequence, he mentions also the xowwvia. 
Where a spiritual communion with the Redeemer is truly and 
steadfastly held, there unity with the brethren will always exist 
with his members ; but when insignificant facts are exalted into 
importance, division will invariably be a necessary consequence. 
Ver. 10. After this slight intimation, the apostle, leaving the 
application to the reader himself, proceeds with more precise refer- 
ence to the existing contentions, beseeching the Corinthians by the 
name (7. e. the person and existence) of Him with whom, as in 
ver. 9, all believers, according to the intention of their calling 
should have fellowship, to have unity among themselves, avoid-— 
ing divisions. Avro déyew is not to be understood in the sense 


of uniformity, or absolute similarity of speech, but rather as an 
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acknowledgment of what is most important in doctrine and prac- 
tice ; in fact, it is the expression of catnpticpévos civas ev TO AUTO 
vot Kal év TH avTh yvoun. The vods indicates the theoretical, 
yvopun the practical side of the Christian life, as Billroth has 
already justly remarked. (The distinction of later times between 
oxlcpa and aipecis, practical and theoretical error, is unknown to 
the New Testament. Both expressions were indifferently used 
with pus, ver. 11.—The 7d avd Aéyew is the effect of the To avo 
dpoveiv, comp. Phil. ii. 2, and shows the natural connection be- 
tween mind and speech. Karaprifo, to arrange (in Matt. iv. 21, 
it is said of the mending of the nets), thence to perfect or finish, may 
illustrate his idea. From this catnpticpévos = TérXevor. Unques- 
tionably it is not perfection in itself which is here meant, but 
perfectness in unity, which, springing from and requiring lowly sub- 
missive hearts, may be found where a high degree of intellectual 
development does not exist. 

Vers. 11, 12. For this admonition, continues Paul, I have 
unfortunately reason ; for I hear that contentions really exist among 
you; and, as the source of his information, he here names ot 
Xnrons. Of this Chloe nothing further is known; possibly she 
was a Corinthian matron, whose slaves alone, as was not unfre- 
quently the case, belonged to the church. But the expression 
would also justify the belief that the intelligence proceeded from 
her kindred ; however, the. want of more precise notice leaves the 
subject in doubt. Paul then proceeds to name the four parties, 
whose characteristics have already been treated of in the introduc- 
tion (¢ 1.). Here the question may occur, are four parties really 
specified, or are there not rather only three ? and in the words éya 
dé Xpictov, may not Paul have opposed the true position to the 
false ? so that the meaning of these words is, ‘“‘ Ye say, itis true, 
every one of you, I am of Paul, of Apollos, of Peter, but I say, I 
am of Christ, that ought ye all also to say.”” This supposition is 
favoured by the passage i111. 22; there three parties only are 
named, and all as of Christ. But, were the matter so, every in- 
vestigation concerning the Christianer would be unnecessary ; but 
such an explanation of the passage appears unwarranted, because 
the fourth éyo dé is placed as parallel with the other three. Had 
it been intended to place it in opposition, Paul would have writ- 
ten avtos éy@ or éym 6é ITaidos. Then 2 Cor. x. 7 distinctly 
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shows that the Christianer really existed in Corinth. (The form . 
Aéyw Sé TodTO is to be understood, I consider, I refer to the—cir- 
cumstance.—Exactos tov is not to be urged. Undoubt- 
edly there were some who comprehended the corruption of such 
adherence to man; in the meantime the great body of the Corin- 
thian church was certainly split into parties.—Kyndds is Peter 
(John i. 43), and not an unknown man of this name, as some ex- 
pounders wish to believe; and the conjecture of Kpiozov for 
Xpiotod need only be historically made known, there being not 
the slightest critical authority in its favour to justify its reception.) 
Vers. 13—16. That the apostle in mentioning the four parties 
considered schism to exist among them is shewn by what fol- 
lows. He asks whether Christ, that is the church, the body of 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), that can be but one alone, is divided, and 
that they thence derive a sanction for dividing themselves into~ 
parties. Lachmann has recently seen reason 1o suppose that 
this sentence was to be understood as a declaration of Paul’s, and 
not as a question, “‘ then is Christ through you divided.” But 
with this the questions which follow do not well agree. The 
apostle first speaks of himself as rejoicing that of himself he had 
not afforded the slightest occasion for these contentions. The 
first question intentionally involves a contradiction, evidently 
with a view to make the Corinthians sensible of the absurdity of 
resting their faith on man, and to point to the crucified Saviour 
as the sele foundation of their salvation. The second turns upon 
a fact not impossible, though it could only arise through the 
grossest misunderstanding. But ignorant persons might suppose 
that, by baptism, they were placed in particular relation with 
those who administered the rite, (comp. the remarks on Matt. 
xxviii. 19. on the form BamticOhvae eis Td dvopd Tivos, also on 
1 Cor. x. 2); and the manner in which Paul refutes this idea is 
striking. Instead of opposing to it the nature and intention of 
baptism, he appeals to the incidental fact that he had baptised 
yery few persons in Corinth. (See further on ver. 17.). He names 
at first only Crispus (the former ruler of the synagogue, men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 8), and Gaius, in whose house he dwelt 
(Rom. xvi. 23.). Afterwards Stephanas occurs to him, named in 
1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17, as a member of the deputation sent to 


Ephesus ; and, in order that the account should be quite 
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correct, he is then also mentioned. (In ver. 15, éBamtic@nv, 
sometimes €Samric@nre, and also éSamricOn, is to be found for 
éBdrtia. Semler therefore thinks that Paul had not used any 
verb, but had only written 67v eis Td éwov dvopa. Pott, how- 
ever, more reasonably concludes that the transcriber had made 
the alteration because of the so frequently recurring éSdamrica. 
The iva by no means countenances the deduction that “ there- 
fore now none may say” is intended by it; for that Paul had 
intentionally baptised so few, in order that it should not be said 
he baptised in his own name, is highly improbable ; but in the 
whole passage, viz. in evyapior@ lies the reflection, “ I rejoice 
that I have so done, as now none can say,’ &c. In yer. 16 the 
expression éBdmtica 5é€ Kal Tov }Tepava oixoy is not to be un- 
derstood as if the family of Stephanas were baptised without 
him, but that he was included, just as in the well-known form ot 
aui, the party without the head is not signified. For infant 
baptism nothing is to be deduced from the word ofxos, as has 
been already observed in the Comm. pt. ii. Acts xvi. 17, 18, for 
the adult members of the family, or the slaves likewise might be 
signified by it. 

Ver. 17. Paul then proceeds to explain the reason he does not 
baptize (in Corinth, ought to be supplied at ver. 16., for out of this 
city he may certainly have baptised many, although still few in 
proportion to the number converted by him), by saying that he was 
commissioned by Christ to preach the Gospel, not to baptize. 
But are the two functions irreconcileable? Is not one necessarily 
dependent on the other? Many critics, and Pott likewise, say that 
the sense of this is, that the principal office of the apostle was to 
preach, not to baptize. But Paul must intend more than this, 
for he certainly wishes to justify his practice of not usually bap- 
tising as well-founded. Doubtless a trace is here to be recognised 
_ of the partition of the various duties among the servants of the 
ancient church; as is shewn in Acts vili., the apostles principally 
preached and imparted the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands 
on the baptised, while the office of baptism was performed by 
the apostolic assistants themselves. However, we can assign no 
especial reason for this, and the exercise of this sacrament can, In 
and for itself, be of no less importance than preaching, for he who 
preaches may convert, and those converted must be baptised ; 
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under some circumstances therefore, as the foregoing verses shew, 
this was done by the apostles. But to Paul, under present-— 
circumstances, his abnegation of the custoth was of service, 
by proving that he had given no occasion for undue personal 
adherence, and what refers to him holds good also of Apollos 
and Peter—With the mention of the Gospel he was called 
upon to preach. Paul immediately connects a. remark upon 
the manner in which he had delivered it, attacking thereby 
the most mischievous party in Corinth, the Christianer, in the 
very root of their error, and incidentally condemning the fol- 
lowers of Apollos. Both of these considered that the simple 
doctrine of the Gospel might be assisted by the ornament of ora- 
tory, and the support of human wisdom. Paul, however, main- 
tains the contrary, asserting that the cross of Christ, (etavpos)* 
Tov XpiaTov = doyos Tov otavpod (ver. 18), meaning the doctrine 
of the crucified Saviour, of the reconciling death of Christ, lost its 
effect thereby (xevwO7, that is, became spiritless, empty, and inef- 
fectual: comp. Rom. iv. 14, 2 Cor. ix. 3.). It may here be asked, 
what that codia Adyov really signified, from which Paul argued 
So mischievous a consequence? It might be supposed that Adyos 
here meant reason, so that Paul admonishes against the wisdom 
of reason in contradistinction to the wisdom which is of God, 
But Aoyos never signifies reason in the New Testament, for which 
vots is used; it has the sense of word, speech, doctrine, therefore 
codia doyou" is “word wisdom,” é.¢., a wisdomin appearance, with- 
out being so substantially ; in ii. 4. therefore codia évrresOois Aoyors, 
or év didaxTois Noyous (ii. 13) stands for this, publishing itself as 
avOpwrrivn, in opposition to the codia amd Oeod (i. 30.). But 
consult iv. 20 especially, where Adyos and dvvayis may be found 
in opposition, as in vers. 17, 18. The words év codgia doyou, 
therefore, do not express the true philosophy, which before Christ 
was employed in the search after hidden truth, and, after his com- 
ing, in striving to understand the. truth which was manifested in 
him, by means of regeneration through the power of God; but they — 

1 Sravpés stands first for the death on the cross, and again for the crucified person. 
(Gal. v. 11, vi. 12, 14; Phil. iii, 18.). The expression is stronger than simply 0dvatos, 
because it includes in it the pain and disgrace of the death, and in this place it is evi- 
dent that the cross stands for the doctrine of the cross, since in itself its power could not 


suffer through human wisdom, but only the doctrine, 
2 The signification of the form Adyos codias is entirely different ; for which see xii. 8, 
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describe the false and delusive philosophy (Col. ii. 8), which pre- 
sented the appearance of this desire without possessing the reality, 
and sprung from vain conceit and pride, and not from a thirst after 
the knowledge of the Eternal. This philosophy, therefore, truly 
makes void the power of the cross of Christ, because the holy 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through the blood of the Son 
of God being inimical thereto, it sought to remove this belief, 
instead of acknowledging it as necessary to salvation. It would 
be just as erroneous to suppose that under the form év codia 
Adyou, simply a well-arranged speech, a close, logical explanation 
was meant. The genuine oratory which is the noble expression 
of inward conviction is not rejected by the operation of Christ ; 
although unimportant in preaching, it does not nevertheless 
gainsay it; but all false ornament of speech, which is in no respect 
the expression of inward life, but purely hypocrisy, seduces the 
mind of the hearer from what is so important, and thus injures the 
power of preaching. It is almost unnecessary to point out that 
the apostle did not refer to oratory as an art, but to the false wis- 
dom which the Christianer, not yet fully loosed from the trammels 
of heathenism, exceedingly over-prized, and by means of which 
the truth of the Gospel was materially altered. The passages ii. 
4, 13, shew that the apostle had certainly the form of the dis- 
course also in his mind, (if the expression év codia Adyou has no 
immediate reference to it, it may be accepted in the sense of 
word wisdom), for zrec0ol Adyou indicates that which is intended 
to persuade, not convince, and those views only which are directed 
to proselytising could consent to make use of persuasion in mat- 
ters of faith. 

Vers. 18, 19. Paul passes somewhat suddenly to what fol- 
lows ; an intermediate thought is evidently wanting, for in itself 
the assertion, that the preaching of the cross of Christ is to them 
that perish foolishness, affords no ground for the previous declara- 
tion (to which the yap refers) that it is not to be furthered by 
means of human wisdom. The reflection necessary to the con-_ 
nection of the idea is this: the preaching of the Gospel can never 
stand indebted to human wisdom, in fact the latter destroys fun- 
damentally the power of the former, because both (viz., the Gospel 
and human wisdom) are antagonistic elements, admitting of no 
connection ; one depriving the other of its nature, and each striving 
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to annihilate the other. Where, therefore, human wisdom rules, 
the Gospel appears as pwpia, but where the Gospel has mani-—— 
fested itself (i.e. as Suvapss Ocod, propagating itself among mankind 
by the power of God), then the preaching of the cross appears 
pure wisdom, and that which is human as pwpia. This opposi- 
tion to the wwpla is indeed not expressed, but is included in the 
expression dvvapus, for true wisdom is likewise power. Scripture 
asserts the same concerning the effect of the Holy Spirit upon the 
fabrications of human school wisdom, (see Isa. xxix. 14), that it 
destroys the pretended wisdom of the wise man. From dzron- 
Avpevos and cwfowevor nothing can be construed favourable to 
predestination; he to whom the Gospel is foolishness is only so 
long lost, as he persists in the denial of Divinity; let him but 
abandon his erroneous view, and he may become a owlouevos.— 
Billroth correctly remarks, that the after placing of 7uiv permits 
an interpretation, expressing more forbearance, than if it had been 
placed before the rest of the sentence ; in the latter situation the 
rejection of the opponents would have seemed more vigorous, but 
the words Tots 5€ cwfopévois jyiv may be thus understood, “ the 
sayed, among whom we may reckon ourselves.”——The quotation 
from Isa. xxix. 14, follows neither the Hebrew nor the LXX. 
closely. In the Hebrew, God does not speak in the first person, 
but the meaning of the words is: Wisdom is fallen, prudence is 
concealed. The LXX. has the passage on the whole similar, 
yet read xpiivm instead of aeticw. The real meaning of 
the words, as used by the prophets, refers to the wisdom of man, 
whose opposition to the wisdom of God, though under the most 
varied forms, always remains the same. The codia is the result 
of the voids, as cuveors is of ppdvnocs, i.e. understanding. In the 
; Old Testament m2 and PP) have precisely the same relation. 
See my treatise De Trichotomia Nat. Hum. in the Opuse. Acad. 
p- 158, sqq.—The codol and cvvetoi are evidently those held 
wise and prudent by men, and by themselves. The seeds of true 
' wisdom and genuine prudence are.not, however, destroyed by God 
where they exist among men who have applied the true test, and 
hold themselves for no more than they are, but, on the contrary, 
He lends his aid to perfect the work. ‘ 
Ver. 20. The fulfilment ofthis prophecy was beheld by Paul 
in his own time, in that knowledge of Christ which laid prostrate 
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all other wisdom. “Ev Xpioct@ must therefore be added here to 
the éu@pave, as ver. 21 shews, in connection with ver. 23. In 
Christ was manifested the codia tod aidvos pédXovtos, before 
whose power the codia tov ai@vos or Kécuov TovTov Was com- 
pelled to retire. The influence of Christ, which, at the time Paul 
wrote, first entered upon the conflict with human wisdom, was 
viewed by the apostle in a prophetic spirit, as triumphant, a 
fulfilment which has so far advanced in our times, since philo- 
sophy itself is compelled by the omnipotence of the Gospel to 
include its characteristic doctrines in the cirele of its inquiries. 
‘‘ Where is the wise,’’ exclaims the apostle, “since the true wis- 
dom has been revealed ?”’ At an earlier period, one may suppose 
a wisdom was to be found which was considered really such by 
him, that which was absolute being yet hidden, but, after the 
unyeiling of the latter, this belief was no longer possible. Re- 
specting the agreement of codds, ypaypateds, and cvg)TyT7s, Bill- 
roth adopts the idea entertained by Theophylact, that coos | 
referred to the Hellenes, and ypappartev’s to the Jews, among 
whom wisdom was made to consist in an intimate acquaintance 
with the sacred writings. But, in the first place, the import of 
avtntytys then becomes exceedingly uncertain, for the words of 
the Father alluded to, cufntntas a@vopace tods Noyiopois Kat 
épevvais TA wdvTa émuTpémovtas, are just as applicable to the 
codovs; and further, it cannot be said that the term “ false wis- 
dom’’ is to be applied to the knowledge of the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament. For this reason, others conceive the expres- 
sion ‘“‘ wise men” to mean the moral philosophers, such as So- 
crates, ypaupareis to signify the grammarians and inyestigators 
of history, and ov{nrntai tod aidvos rovrov the natural philoso- 
phers, such as Empedocles, Anaximenes, and others, styled by 
Cicero the speculatores, venatoresque naturae. But tod aidvos 
Tovtou is just as applicable to all three, as to the latter category, 
in addition to which objection neither atwy nor cdopos ovTos signify 
nature, as they have a fixed dogmatical meaning in the Greek 
language. We therefore feel obliged to retain the reference of 
the term “wise men’ to the Greek philosophers, and of the 
ypayupareis to rabinnical erudition; but observing, with respect 
to the latter, that it is not investigation of the sacred volume 
which is condemned, but the manner in which it was conducted 
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by those who pursued it, the sifting of words, and trifling spirit 
which, making camels out of gnats, characterised their inquiry, _ 
likewise the self-approbation which agtended their -labours, pre- 
cisely as described in Matt. xxiii. In short, the cvfrnrai may 
be best distinguished by supposing that the first two expressions 
describe the learning of the schools, and that skill in classifying, 
which prevailed among heathens and Jews, but the latter intended 
that diletanteism in research, then so prevalent, and which pro- 
pounded itselfin an universal spirit of disputation and speculation. 
To restrict this supposition to the Jewish enquirers of this kind, 
called wrt who amused themselves with the mystical scriptural 
expositions named Dw as Schleusner and Pott appear to do, 


is unwarranted ; we must rather include both Greek and Jewish 
lovers of speculative disputation, and observe, that the controversy 
is directed first against the Christianer, and then against the 
followers of Apollos and Peter. 

Ver. 21. The words which follow, according to the usual ex- 
planation of the passage, do not show a just connection with 
‘ what precedes them. In the expression codia tod Oeod, the 
knpuypa of the Gospel is generally understood, which makes the 
sense “hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world 2” 
Certainly, for since the world in its (pretended) wisdom, did not 
receive God in his (true) wisdom by means of the Gospel, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching (7.e., deemed such by the 
world), to save them that believe.” To this exposition, however, 
there is this objection, that the preaching of the cross, which 
is also the pwpia Tod Knpdyyaros, then appears as a consequence 
of the non-acceptance of godly wisdom on the part of the world, 
but this is evidently an error. Besides, then, not éarevd)) ovK éyva, 
but yev@oxer would have been used. It may be said that the 
stress does not justly belong to dua tis wwpias Tod KnpvypaTos, 
but to the cdcar rods mictedovtas, which would make the sig- 
nification “‘ As the world would not acknowledge God in the 
wisdom of the Gospel, it pleased God by this (apparently) foolish 
preaching to save those who believed in it, and thus their 
pretended wisdom was made foolishness, because they were there- 
by excluded from salvation.” It must be confessed that, by 
adopting this explanation, the difficulties of the passage are con- 
siderably lessened ; but, according to our conyiction, the position 
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of the words does not admit of this exposition. Without doubt, 
when Paul wished to describe the opposition between the world 
and believers, he might have written c@cas Tovs muaTevovTas Sia 
Ths wwplas Tod Knpvywaros, meaning, that by means of the wwpia 
Tod knpvyparos itself, he made human wisdom to become folly, 
not through the fact, that the faithful accepted the uwpia Tod 
xnptypatos. The consequence then is, that éme.d) yap év TH copia 
tov @cod must be received ina signification different from that 
usually adopted, that is to say, that the év 7H copia Ocod must 
be understood to refer, not to the Gospel, but to the wisdom of 
God, as Billroth has already pointed out ; in short, to the cireum- 
stances under which, according to Rom. i. 18, 19, any result is 
to be expected from human research, viz., that it be conducted 
in sincerity with a desire to attain to a knowledge of the true 
God. Then the ézrecé7 becomes beautifully connected with the evdo- 
xnoev, and the apostle says, “‘ Because men made so ill an use of 
their power of discovering truth, that they attained only to an ap- 
parent wisdom, God, as it were in punishment, has published 
salvation by means of the foolish preaching of the cross, which 
they have now no power to understand, being blinded by their 
own false wisdom.’ It is true the preaching of tlie cross has 
also its inward and needful foundation, but Paul has here no 
occasion to discourse upon it; he merely brings forward the side 
which appears to him'calculated to show the vanity of confiding in 
human wisdom. Riickert has propounded an anomalous view of the 
passage ; he explains év 7 copia tod @cod thus: “ by the guid- 
ance and disposition of godly wisdom, the world did not compre- 
hend God through its own wisdom.” But the thought that the 
non-acknowledgment of God on the part of mankind was a con- 
trivance of godly wisdom, is entirely contrary to Paul, as Rom. 
chaps. i. and ii. show ; and besides this, the reception of the év as 
grounds for this explanation is highly questionable, on account of 
its connexion with éyvw. This verb cannot be separated from 
the é€v 7H codia, because, in the second part of the verse, it is 
stated that the believers recognised the true wisdom in the fool- 
ishness of the Gospel. (Billroth finds the expression, “ hindered 
by means of their wisdom, the world knew not God,” in the dca tijs 
codias; but I rather agree with Winer (Gr. p. 327), who retains 


dd in its accustomed signification, in the sense of, “ by means of 
2 ; 
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their wisdom they knew not God; i. ¢., their wisdom was not the 
fitting means for the perception of truth.’ —The eddSonnoev 6 Ocds_ _ 
stands according to the well-known > {>> py, Instead of the 
Greek dof TH Oca). Rasa 
Vers. 22—24. Billroth considers that the phrase beginning 
with the ézresd7) should be a second proposition to the principal 
point of the sentence evddcnoev 6 Geos, which latter accordingly 
must have a double protasis, one preceding and the other follow- 
ing it. From this proceeds the explanation of the ev 7H copia 
tod @eov (ver. 21), as one to which the learned men mentioned 
gave the preference. Both the premises introduced with ézreidy 
must certainly express a kindred thought, but if cnweta and codia 
(ver. 22), as well as cxdvdadov and pawpia (ver. 23), concern the 
Gospel, copia rod Ocod must consequently refer to the same, 
: which, as we have already seen, is not tenable. Therefore ézrevdy) 
| does not in this place, as in ver. 21, signify “ after,” but. “ for,” 
| as in pure Greek ézreé is often used, but never ézresd7) (see Pas- 
sow Lex.) In the New Testament ézevd7 is to be found in the 
sense of “for,” in the passages Matt. xxi. 46; Luke xi. 6 ; 1 Cor. 
vy. 21, xiv. 16; Phil. ii. 26. It would be ‘better, therefore, to 
place the second é7revdy7) in connexion with what follows, and con- 
sider vers. 22—24, as the declaration of the éudpavev 6 Ocds 
(ver. 20), which is represented in ver. 21 as well merited. The 
foolishness into which God permitted them to fall was, that 
their aims were directed towards false objects, and that the true 
one, which indeed contained the thing they sought, was mistaken 
by them. The onwetouavia of the Jews prevented their acknow- 
ledging Christ, because, although himself the greatest onyetov, 
and surrounded as it were with a halo of miracles, he neverthe- 
less did not perform them in a manner which accorded with their 
expectation, neither did he descend from the cross, but died 
thereon; this was destructive of the glorious picture of the Mes- 
siah they had taught themselves to contemplate with exultation, 
therefore Christ crucified was to them a oxavdaXdor, an unaccept- 
able stumbling-block. The Greeks, on the contrary, required a 
speculatively founded and well-arranged argument for the Gospel ; 
when this was wanting, the source of all wisdom, and the depths 
of sound speculation, was to them a pwpia. It was only to those 
among Jews and Greeks, who from their hearts obeyed the call- 
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ing of God,, that the crucified Saviour was discernible as a divine 
source of power, from which the greatest oneta, (but of a spiri- 
tual hidden kind), incessantly proceeded, and as the origin of that 
wisdom, in comparison with which all human knowledge is folly. 

Ver. 25. This effect of the Gospel the apostle deduces from 
the fact of the difference between what is divine and that which 
is merely human, since the most unapparent divine influence is 
more powerful and wise than the mightiest and wisest human 
display. ‘The expressions 70 uwpdrv, TO aoOeves Tov Ocod have 
something important in them: they are equal to an Oxymoron. 
Paul certainly did not intend to affix this idea to the Divine 
Being, but only to the appearance of certain divine schemes, the 
redemption through the death of Christ for example. Hven 
this might appear to men foolish and weak without being so. 
It would therefore be erroneous to refer Td doOeves Tod Oeod to 
the humiliation of Christ, the veiling of his divine power, as Bill- 
roth appears to do; this is opposed by the parallel pwpov. To 
the genitive Trav avOpeTav may codias and Suvapyews be sup- 
plied. 

Vers. 26—27. It appears striking that the apostle should draw 
the argument for the wisdom of the uwpov tod Ocov, and the 
strength of the aoOevés Tov Ocod, from the condition of the faith- 
ful. It proceeds, however, from this cause, that both being exhibited 
in them, it is clear that it is not the question of the humiliation of 
God in Christ that is here to be considered, but the property of 
the doctrine of salvation. The ‘d:#taz, or illiterate and ignorant 
members of the church, confounded the wisdom of the wise and the 
power of the mighty. But how was Paul able to say this at that 
period? It might agree with the times subsequent to Constantine, 
but not during the rule of Nero. But it was in the existence of the 
Christian church itself, and the spiritual power which pervaded 
it, that Christianity represented itself triumphant. The Christians 


1 The repetition of the Xpiordv in ver. 24 is striking, to which, from ver. 23, 
knptooonev must be supplied. At the first glance, the thought will then appear con- 
structed as if Paul preached two Christs, first the crucified one for the unbelieving, then 
the glorified, i.e. the risen Saviour, for the believing. It is, however, not to be so 
understood but that unbelievers, having no faith in Christ's resurrection, make as it were 
to themselves another, a dead Christ. whom they reject; while believers, receiving his 
death only in connexion with his resurrection, possess in the crucified also a living 
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could effect what neither philosopher, prince, nor potentate were 
able to do, create men’s hearts anew, and out of sinners and evil 
doers form children of God. (In ver. 26, cAjois stands somewhat 
abstract for the concrete xXnro/, but it signifies, as in 1 Cor. vii. 
20, the external circumstances, the calling. Riickert thinks with 
Beza that it should be received in the sense of ratio guam dominus 
in vobis vocandis secutus est, and with this the opinion possibly 
agrees, that Qeos é&eXéEaro forms the principal idea in what fol- 
lows. But Paul would certainly have expressed this idea ‘diffe- 
rently.— Kara odpxa, antithesis to cata mvedwa, see Rom. ii. 28, 
29, signifies here only ‘‘ in respect to the exterior,” for, regarded 
inwardly, Christians are in the true sense of the word wise, strong, 
noble. Billroth regards cdp£ as Koopos ovTos, and this in general 
corresponds with the sense, but here it seems not so suitable on ac- 
count of the words dvvartoi and evryeveis, which in themselves indi- 
cate nothing sinful. ’Euyeveis refers to noble condition; the greater 
proportion of the first Christians were slaves and illiterate men, 
and the whole history of the growth of the church is fundamentally 
a progressive triumph of the unlearned over the learned, the lowly 
over the great, until the emperor himself laid his crown at the 
foot of the cross.—In ver. 27, uwpa, doOevh, and dyevi corres- 
pond closely with the three expressions in ver. 26, and the change 
of the masculine to the neuter is unimportant, as in ver. 27 Tovs 
copovs comes again between; the masculine is only considered 
less abstract, the neuter more so. In the é&ede£ato is simply 
indicated the summoning, distinguishing efficacy of election, with- 
out any reference to absolute predestination. According to God’s 
intention the summons is general, and it is only owing’ to the 
opposition which individuals are free to exercise to his grace, that _ 
it assumes the form of selecting.) 

Vers. 28, 29. Paul carries the representation yet further, in 
the endeayour to realize the striking idea; he adds yet the words 


-é€ovGevnuéva, certainly 7 dvta, and substitutes for cataroyvvery 


the stronger xatapyeiv. The addition of wéya ri to the form 
yy) OvTa is quite wrong. Paul intends to describe believers as not 
only not great, but as in effect things that are not, as in Rom. iv. 
17, and for this reason, because the natural man has generally no 
real being or existence; but as the following ta évta means like- 
wise the natural man, it would doubtless be better to reflect upon 
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the state as such. The natural man indeed has no part in the 
true life, nevertheless he stands with a certain degree of power, 
and a perfect consciousness of it. In the transition from the old 
to the new state, in the repentance and wrestlings with the old 
nature which ensue, the remnant of the strength of the natural 
man escapes, and that of the new life not being yet effective, he 
is indeed a pi dv, a being now produced by God’s creative power. 
The é& aitod ipeis éore in ver. 30, refers to this new birth in re- 
generation ; the honour and glory being alone of God*and of no. 
ereated being. (In ver. 28, ayevjs means ignobili loco natus ; in 
profane writers it also signifies “childless” or “ degenerate,” 
degener.—In ver. 29, the maca cdpé, like yy 7s, is formed after 
the well-known Jewish text 4175 bs and b5 yb. For rod Ocod 


the text. rec. reads avrod, in favour of which much indeed might be 
urged, as some one might easily be supposed to have made the 
alteration on account of the avrod immediately following. But 
the Codd. A.C.D.E.F.G.I. and many minuscula read Oeod, so that 
this text must be retained.—’Evo7uov = S554, before God, #.e., 


in his presence, before his face, as if the creature had an individual 
merit of his own.) 

Vers. 30—31. The first of these two verses forms an accessory 
thought, (for ver. 31 is a continuation of the subject of ver. 29), 
and places in contrast to their outward debasement the internal 
gloriousness of Christians. From the Father through the Son 
(comp. Rom. xi. 36), have believers their existence, not only as 
regards their creation, but especially referring to their being 
created anew, i.e. their new birth, Christ being the step there- 
unto. This last idea lies in the Os éyernOn Hiv, which words 
imply not only that Christ by his doctrine and example teaches 
us wisdom, &c., or that it operates in us through his spirit, but 
that he is in fact become (after effectual and suffering obedience), 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, and that 
therefore all these in his followers are only the unfolding of gifts 
received in him. (Comp. the remarks upon the teréXeorai in the 
Comm. Joh. xix. 30.) The a7é Oeod must be connected with the 
eyevnOn, so that Christ himself in his human nature may appear as 
a gift from God to men, but the idea which expresses the being of 
Christ stands as a climax, and comprehends the phases of the Chris- 
tian life from its commencement to its completion. In the copia 
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is intimated the real, essential knowledge of God, which is 


identical with the feeling of one’s own nothingness, and, to-a-— 


certain extent, it is the beginning of a true way of life, the 
real weravoia, for it leads to dieacoovvn, and thereby to a perfect 
enlightenment of the man as a regenerated creature. (See on 
Rom. iii. 21.). The dycacpos is furthermore the gradual develop- 
ment of this new life, not the gradual improvement or purifying 
of the old man, for that must be given up in death; in short, 
the dmodttpwous, which occasionally comprehends in its meaning 
the commencement of the new life, refers here especially to its 
end and accomplishment. (See this idea further explained in 
Comm. on Rom. iii. 25.). The perfect inward deliverance from 
the power of sin, is now expressed together with the dodvtpaaus 
Tov c@patos (Rom. viii. 23), because the. mortal body always 
remains a source of temptation. Paul then again repeats the 
thought in ver. 29, in conjunction with the scripture from Jerem. 
ix. 23, signifying that no creature may glory in himself, but 
only in the Lord; which according to the context would bear this 
construction, that the Christian is indebted to the Lord alone, 
and not to himself, for the whole work of his moral perfection, a 
doctrine destructive of all Pelagianism. Regeneration is entirely 
God's work, as was the Creation, both in the commencement, 
means, and accomplishment.—(Ver. 31 is an anacoluthon ; tothe 
iva, yévnrat may be supplied.—Kavydao@au is generally coustrued 
in the New Testament with év, but also with wepl, taép, cata). 


§ 2. THE WISDOM OF GOD. 
(ii, 1—16.) 


After exposing to view the vanity of human wisdom, the 
apostle describes more closely the properties of that which is 
divine from ver. 6—16, having beforehand plainly signified to the 
Corinthians (ver. 1—5), with an allusion to ver. 17, chap. i., that 
this wisdom, pure and without any admixture of the human ele- 
ment, was what he had faithfully preached to them. 

Vers. 1, 2. Paul commences by saying that, upon his appear- 
ance among them in Corinth, he preached to them with no human 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, but that he had simply re- 
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vealed to them an historical, and, above all, the crucified Christ, 
exposing to full view the wwp/a of divine preaching (ver. 21.) instead 
of veiling it in mystery. This contains the great truth, not suffi- 
ciently reflected upon, that the Gospel, in its essence, is neither 
theoretic, abstract, or reflective, nor even imaginative, but that it 
is historical, and the history is divine. The preaching of the 
Gospel is a revelation of God’s doings, and especially of the one 
great act of God’s love, the gift of his only Son for the sins of the 
world. When belief is well established, then alone may this act 
of God become the subject of theory or research among the mem- 
bers of the church; and even then only so far as the whole in- 
vestigation proceeds from faith. (See on ver. 6, sqq.). Faith 
could never be a consequence of this enquiry. It has its origin 
in God’s Spirit alone, which ever shows itself most effectual by 
the simple preaching of the divine history. It is not improbable, 
from the materialism of the false teachers among the Corinthians, 
that evidence of supposititious ideas of Christ was to be discerned 
among them (see on xy. 12), and that the apostle intended to 
oppose this by holding the historical Christ up to view. (In 
ver. 1 the d7repoyn AOyou 7) codias is an explanation of the rheto- 
rical and speculative elements united in the expression codia 
Aoyou (i. 17.). This is plainly shown by ii. 4. The substantive 
v7repoy7, is to be found in] Tim. ii. 2. It indicates here the 
exaggeration arising from vanity, which permits that which is- 
unimportant to usurp the place of that which is valuable-—Upon 
faptuptov Tod Oeod see comm. oni. 6. The reading wuorpvov 
appears to be borrowed from ver. 7.—In ver. 2, éxpwa is not to 
be rendered, as Billroth does, “I determined,” but, “I judged 
in myself, 7. ¢., I had the fullest, most perfect conviction.” The 
eldévat év vpiv is not to be understood as if Paul expressed his 
conviction that in Corinth only he must have no other knowledge 
than Christ, while elsewhere, and in himself, he might know 
many things; but that, asin Corinth, so everywhere, and also in 
himself, Christ was all in all ; the eidévas, that is to say, refers 
to the knowledge of the true and everlasting, and is by no means 
comprehensive, but is applied to one alone, the revealed God in 
Christ (Col. i. 16, 17.). In this knowledge there are no degrees ; 
it is either possessed in full or is entirely wanting. But it can- 
not be denied that this sole knowledge of the Eternal is capable 
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of progression in itself, though it has in no part of its develop- 


ment the character of variety. This latter belongs more espe-— 


cially to the knowledge of what is earthly, and itis from the con- 
junction of the latter with the more exalted knowledge that a 
harmonious whole is formed. Further, it is not to be passed over 
that Paul does not say that he knows anything of or concerning 
Christ, but that he knows himself, he preaches himself. The 
historical Christ is also the living one, who abides by his own 
until the last day. He works personally in each believer, and is 
begotten again in each. Therefore is Christ himself, the crucified 
and the risen, everywhere the object of preaching and also wisdom 
itself (i. 31), for his history repeats itself throughout the church 
and in every member of it, not becoming old thereby, for as 
what is divine can never decay, it exists in the present day inthe 
same fulness of power in which it revealed itself at the foundation 
of the church. 

Ver. 3—5. As the individual has to work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling, God working in him to will and to do, 
and inspiring thus a holy sense of God’s presence (Phil. ii. 12, 
13), so Paul, in perfect consciousness of the divine strength work- 
ing through him, with fear and trembling, and acknowledging his 
own weakness, appeared in Corinth to preach God, without any 
admixture of what was human. It must be here observed, how- 
ever, that it is not slavish fear that is spoken of, but the tender 
concern which is in the nature of love, and the holy awe which 
accompanies the love of God. It involves no idea of persecution, 
mortification, or disorder, because the xai directly joins verses 2 
and 3, so that the force is, ‘‘ and therefore,” or “‘ in this conscious- 
ness.” As he therefore preached a Saviour in weakness (viz. as cru- 
cified), so he declared himself to be weak. (‘The idea of his coming 
among them is included in the éyevounv mpos tpds of ver. 3.—In 
ver. 4 the first cai is to be understood as adversative. Paul lays 
down the antithesis in himself weak, but strong in God.—Aoryos 
refers to free dissension, xjpvyya to preaching, properly speaking 
as exposition.—ITe@ot_is a reproving epithet, which indicates 
the peculiar human persuasion, which should find no place in 
the promulgation of the Gospel ; believers should be converted by 
the divine power alone. The form does not occur again; the 


Greeks have waves for it, and likewise wesotés, mevotiKos, and 
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if some Codd. adopt these forms, or év 7resOo7, it is clear that these 
readings originate only in the endeavour to substitute a more 
usual for the unaccustomed form. The avOpw7ivys is also a spu- 
rious addition, borrowed, without doubt, from ver. 13. The correct 
antithesis to trevOoi copias Noyor is clearly év copia Ocod, instead 
of which it represents it to be the operation of godly wisdom. 
ITvetpatos Kai Svvauews is best comprehended as a hendiadyoin. 
The operation is to be supposed as first internal, because the 
Gospel has power to reform sinners, then it is external, as dis- 
playing itself in the Charismata.—In ver. 5 the 7 refers to the 
rise and lasting existence of faith. It is in the first instance the 
creation of the Spirit, in which the will of man has no part, 
(although he may obstruct its progress); but he finds a continual 
support in the divine Spirit, which, as it were, carries on conti- 
nually the work of his regeneration.) 

Vers. 6, 7. After this, the apostle commences his important 
exposition of the characteristics of godly wisdom as manifested 
in Christ. The connection with what precedes is this: if the 
Gospel possesses nothing of what is called wisdom by the world, 
it is by no means to be considered devoid of this property, haying 
that which is far higher, viz., the wisdom which is from God. 
But to obtain a correct understanding of the following explana- 
tion, an examination of the relation of the miotis to the codia 
and to the yvaous is indispensable.’ Paul makes a predominant. 
use of the first expression, but in i. 5 we have already met with 
yvaots, and yvavat is to be found in ii. 14 ; indeed the ideas are so 
closely linked that it is scarcely possible rightly to comprehend 
one without the other. The wiotis is, according to the observa- 
tions upon Rom. iii. 21, the basis of Christian living, to which 
copia and yveots may be advantageous. It is, received as Chris- 
tian miotis, God’s life in man, the influence of Christ's Spirit in 
his heart, and consequently presupposes the gift of man to Christ. 
Then faith is next planted in the xapdia, since it certainly is not - 
without knowledge, though it is not original, but proceeds from 
inward experience. In the progress of the life now regularly 


1 It is scarcely necessary to observe that wictis, copia, yvm@ors are discussed here 
only as they necessarily belong to the constitution of the internal life of every believer, 
(one or other prevailing as it may be), and not as Charismata. In the latter quality the 
reader is referred to the remarks on xii. 7, sqa. 
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developed, the whole man is swayed more and more by the power 
of Christ, and consequently his thoughts likewise are sanctified. 
Thus the yvaous is formed as fruit of the miotus, and the one is 
ever borne by the other, as the fruit by the branch, for the view 
which the wéoris alone can elevate is extended beyond the exist- 
ence on this earth. The church collectively being a repetition of 
the course of individual life, so likewise then a yr@ous must arise 
for it, that is to say, a theology in the true meaning of the word. 
But the yvaous will prove a yWevddvupmos if not founded upon a 
life of faith and growing inward experience, but upon elements 
liable to error, because alien to the faith. In the expressions 
yvaots or éréyvwots (Eph. i. 17, iv. 13 ; Rom. i. 28) knowledge, 
as such, is also distinctly adverted to, not a knowledge appa- 
rent and ideal, but a knowledge of the being of God, grounded 
upon a real possession of him, upon the revelation of his divine 
nature to men. This knowledge can never be impracticable, 
since truth beholds with a correct eye outward circumstances, 
and tempers the energy of the will to work effectually accord- | 
ing thereto ; in this practical view the yvdous becomes codia. One 
side can never exist without the other, the theoretical without 
the practical, and vice versa; therefore these two expressions 
might be used indifferently, when a precise distinction was not 
the object; but Paul here especially and intentionally employs 
codia because the deviations of the Corinthians were in general 
of a practical kind, and betrayed themselves in practice, though 
indeed they ultimately rooted themselves, and became ‘as usual 
dogmatic errors. Paul again opposes the wisdom of God in the 
abstract, 7. ¢. as proceeding from God, to the wisdom of the 
world, but its divine properties are only recognised by the per- 
feet, meaning the true believers (the TVEULATLKOL, il. 1), who 
bear the principle of perfectness in themselves, without its being 
entirely developed (Phil. iii. 12-15.). In this view the Gospel 
has, and ever retains the nature of a mystery, which the Almighty 
has prepared for men from the beginning of the world, but 
which should not be discerned of the natural man (ver. 14.).. In 
ver. 6, the construction codiav év rots reXeiors is not like the dative 
** wisdom for the perfect,”’ but equivalent to otcayv év Trois TeXelors, 
“which only among the perfect is esteemed what it is in effect.” 
—In that case the cog¢/a tod aidvos TrovTou is = the codia rod 
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Kodopou Tovrou of i. 20; and if the dpyovres is separated, it is only 
for the purpose of more strongly displaying the triumph of divine 
- over human wisdom; for the expression does not signify evil 
spirits (in which case this form is always in the singular), but. 
rulers and: princes, in the learned, as in the political world, as ver. 
8 shews. They had crucified Christ, but were xarapyovmevo, 
since he was arisen again, and the church had continually ex- 
tended itself; and the connexion between influence in the state 
and learning proceeds in some degree from the circumstance that 
cultivation among the higher classes is in general extended by 
means of their learned men.—Ver. 7 has év wuotnpl@ and atroxe- 
Kpuppévn, Which is not to be accepted in the sense of an absolute 
want of the power of discerning, otherwise no cod/a Oecod could 
ever exist among men, but only of the impossibility of its nature 
being understood without the peculiar limits of the circle of the 
Christian life. (See the remarks upon Rom. xvi. 25.).—But the 
expressions are not synonymous ; the év wvorypi@ is more appli- 
cable to men, “a wisdom in mysterious form, not discernible of 
man in his natural power,” but the droxexpuppévn to God, “ hid- 
den in God and in his being, consequently it is itself of a divine 
nature.” Ver. 9 pursues the subject of this idea, and Heiden- 
reich supplies yrwploa: to mpodpicev. In some passages, as 
Eph. iii. 4, 5, Col. i. 26, 2 Tim. i. 9, this idea is prominent 
throughout, but-here the apostle appears to have intended by the 
use of rpowpicev to declare, that God had previously destined to 
man the gift of salvation through Christ, because the design of 
revelation was sufficiently evident throughout the whole argumen- 
tation.—A ev has not literally the sense of eternity, it signifies 
only a long period; but 7pd Tay ai@ver, i.e. before all ages, indi- 
cates the metaphysical notion of eternity.—The d0o£a is here not 
glory, but glorification, for in i, 29, 31, Paul had completely c6n- 
demned that which is of men; but the sjuav does not only apply 
to the apostles, but to all believers to whom the promises of ages 
past were fulfilled.) : 

Vers. 8, 9. That by the dpyovtes tod ai@vos tovrou the 
worldly great in knowledge and tradition were indicated, ver. 8 
clearly shows, where they are represented as having crucified the 
Lord of Glory. Yet itis by no means to be inferred that this ex- 
pression referred to the Jews alone: without doubt the apostle 
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-beheld in Pilate the representative of heathen sections, and 
therefore both Jews and heathens, in their scientific and political 
representatives, were alike included. The apostle proves the 
assertion (in agreement with Luke xix. 42, xxiii. 34; Acts iii. 
17, xili. 27), that they had not known the Lord Christ, from the 
fact that they had crucified him. This they could not justify, for 
had they rightly used the means afforded, they might have at- 
tained to a knowledge of Christ, as Acts xiii. 27 clearly shows ; 
bat it shall intimate and likewise mitigate their guilt, that the 
natural man, as such (ver. 14), ever thus acts, and consequently 
continually, as it were, crucifies Christ anew. However far the 
meaning of ywoeoxew might extend, it is restricted and defined 
by the expression xvpios tis do&ns. As a guiltless, and at the 
same time richly gifted being, they knew him well; therefore 
their guilt must ever remain great, as they delivered him through 
envy; but they really believed he was not the Son of God, be- 
cause their notions of God were thoroughly false, and with such 
notions Christ's conduct by no means agreed. Aofa is here the 
entire fulness of the glories of the eternal world, divine power, and 
glory, just as God is named, Acts vii. 2; Eph. i. 17. eos, 
or matip THs So—ns and Kipios THs Sons, marks the divine nature 
of Christ, the knowledge of whom, indeed, is beyond the power 
of man, and only to be conferred upon the human race through 
the gift of God’s Spirit, though the operation of this grace 
may be hindered by man’s own resistance. In addition, écrav- 
pwcav tov Kipiov THs SoEns is one of the passages in the New 
Testament, in which an exchange of the predicate of the two na- 
tures is plain, thereby arguing that a correct principle lies in the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, although the form of 
its exemplification may not be suitable.—The quotation which 
follows (ver. 9) connects itself, as in i. 31, in the form of an 
anacoluthon. Theophylact-considered that the addition of yéyove 
would restore the construction ; Billroth viewed the whole as an 
exposition of the copia Qeod of ver. 7. But it appears more cor- 
rect to understand the d\Aa as introducing the antithesis to the 
words ij oddels THY apyovTwr TOD ai@vos TOvTOV éyvexer (ver. 8.). 
This Paul states impressively, not in his own words, but in those 
of Scripture ; so that the meaning is this, ‘‘ Which wisdom none of 
the rulers of this world understood, but it was prepared by God 
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for those who love him, seeing that by human power it can never 
be attained unto.” For o¢@adpos, ods, xapdia indicate the modes 
by which man, as such, attains either idea or notion; the love 
so apparent in all God’s dealings conducts to a far richer world 
of knowledge and feeling than earthly means could open to our 
conception. The quotation therefore refers only to man in his 
natural state, the following verse representing him under the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, by means of which he perceived es- 
sentially the truth of God's things. The dda alludes to the 
previously-mentioned ovdeis éyuwxe. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 421.).— 
In the »jro/uace is intimated the fact forming the subject of the 
communication, but the second @ stands for rovatta.— AvaPaivew 
émt kapdiav = 4b by aby, for the rising of an earnest desire 
in the heart.—In the Old Testament there is literally no such 
passage ; it is possible that Paul had Isa. Ixiv. 3, 4, in his mind, 
quoting from memory; and something very similar is found in the 
passages Isa. ii. 15, and Ixy. 17. The form xaOas yéypamrac 
does not permit us to view the reference as to an apocryphal 
scripture, for it always signifies the Old Testament, Nevertheless 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret imagined that Paul had bor- 
rowed these words from an apocrypha of Elias. It is quite pos- 
sible that these words existed in such a book, now lost to us; but 
as the book itself was doubtless the work of later times, it appears 
more probable that the words were ane from our epistle by the 
apocrypha in question.) 

Ver. 10. Paul then derives the codéa of believers from a similar 
exercise of God’s grace; they knew God through the revelation of 
his Holy Spirit. Of course this is not to be understood as limited to 
the twelve apostles, but including all believers, who certainly at 
Pentecost received the gift of the Holy Spirit at the same time ; yet 
the words strictly refer to the regenerate, and not to all the mem- 
bers of the church community. Concerning the arroxadvrrrew diva 
avevpatos see Matt. xvi. 17. The question here is not of the one 
great fact of the appearing of Christ, but of the individual effect 
which each experiences in himself proceeding from the power of 
Christ ; just as in the same manner the process of seeing is not 
a consequence of the creation of the-sun, but it rather requires 
that the ray of light reach the eye. (To dmexddu We may be 
added from ver. 7 cop/av arroxexpuppevnv.) This revealing effect 
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of the Spirit is deduced by the apostle from his general nature. 
The Spirit, i.e. the Spirit of God, searches likewise the depths 
of the Godhead, and can thence impart true knowledge con- 
cerning Ged. In consequence of the climax «ai ta Ban Tov 
cod, tavta must be taken in its widest sense, so that nothing 
may be excluded from the penetrating knowledge (€pevvav) of 
the Spirit. Besides this, as the Spirit of God is God himself, 
the Bd@n rod Ocod not only intimates the decrees of God, the acts 
of his will, but must also signify the divine Being itself. The 
Father is in his everlasting fulness and depth known in the Son 
and the Spirit, just as a man, (ver. 11), in the spirit of a man, 
knoweth the things that are in him, and there is also that in 
God which may be understood of man in his natural power (Rom. 
i. 19, 20.). The ra Bay in connection with xa,’ “ likewise the 
depths of God,” signifies that which is absolutely beyond the 
limits of human understanding, e.g. the Trinity. But from the 
fact that the Spirit of God knows all, it is not to be inferred that 
he reveals al/ to men, but that it is only those things which con- 
cern Christ, called in ver. 12, ra id tod Ocod yapioOevTa piv : 
and eyen this, according to the apostle’s idea, is everything, (see 
ili. 22.). He who knows Christ knows God and all besides ; for 
in Christ lie all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 
3.). In 1 John ii. 20, 27, it is said of those who have the 
anointing of the Spirit, od ypelav éyere, va tus SidaoKn vas, they 
know all! In this idea is not to be included all the minutiz of ~ 
earthly wisdom, but only the knowledge of the Eternal, in which 


all other is contained. . How far the declarations of Paul in 1 Cor. 


xiii. 9, 12 agree with this, will be farther shown in the explana- 
tion of that passage. 

Ver. 11. Paul illustrates what follows in a remarkable man- 
ner by means of a parallel deduced from human knowledge. One 
would have supposed that the connexion between the divine Spirit 
and the divine Being was completely incomparable. Paul judges 
otherwise. Man, as the image of God, bears within himself ana- 
logies in certain relations, and similar parallels (see the Comm. 
on John i. 1) are sanctioned thereby. Upon a due consideration 
of the thought mvedpua avOpeérrov oidev 70 €v aiTo, that is to say, 
in the yWvy7) as the centre of individuality, one might hesitate, be- 
cause men so seldom truly know themselves, and self-knowledge is 
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found with few. But it is not the meaning of Paul, that the 
spirit of men can know all that is in men, as the divine Spirit knows 
all that belongs to God ; his idea is rather this: let a man know 
much or little as he may, it is ever by means of his own-spirit that 
he becomes acquainted with what he knows; no stranger can inves- 
tigate the depths of another’s soul. Thus understood, the parallel is 
equivalent, “‘as God’s Spirit rules over all, so does the spirit of 
man bear sway in himself, as in a microcosm.” The construction 
which Billroth puts on the words of the apostle in this place is 
evidently forced; and we should have thought the difference be- 
tween the divine and human spirit would have prevented his dis- 
covering anything in this passage concerning their identity. At 
least the mode of expression chosen by him is easily misunder- 
stood, as wvedpa Oecod, or éx Ocod and wvedua Tod avOp@rrov are 
here as expressly separated as in Rom. viii. 16, (compare the ex- 
planation to the passage). It would be more plain to say 
that the human spirit is allied to the divine ; and as originality 
is in some degree necessary to a correct understanding, thus is 
the human spirit the organ whereby man receives the divine 
Spirit, and is enlightened through his influence. But without 
the divine Spirit (ver. 14) and, with his natural spirit alone, he 
could never know God.—The ovdels ofdev, ef 42) TO Wvedpa TOD Oeod. 
is, after what precedes, naturally to be received with the addition, 
‘and he, to whom the Spirit imparts knowledge,” precisely as in 
Matt. xi. 27, itis said, ‘‘ No one knows the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” (See the Comm. on 
this passage). Although eédévaz is used in this and the follow- 
ing verse for divine knowledge, itis, as verse 14 shows, completely 
synonymous with yvava. | 

Vers. 12,13. By means of the comparison with an earthly 
. standard, the apostle endeavours to make the condition of the 
regenerate mind, really knowing God, more comprehensible. 
Over the former the wvedpa Tod Keopov rules, whose spirit is so far 
identical with that of the kingdom of darkness, as the latter may 
be said to govern the world. (Ephes. vi. 12.). The wvedpa éx Tob 
cod is substantially the same as the wvedwa mentioned before, 
only the é« more strongly expresses the power proceeding from. the 
divine Spirit, revealing itself in the heart of man, in order that the 
Tvetua mpopopixoy may be in contradistinction to the évdia0eror, 
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if we may use the expression. The aim of this communication of the 
Holy Spirit is theoretical as well as practical, the knowledge of, — 
God’s mercy in Christ (ra yapiobévta = yapus, see i. 5, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit being falsely understood by some to be included 
therein) which is proclaimed by preaching, without any admixture 
of earthly wisdom. (Human should stand in opposition to godly wis- 
dom. Paul, however, expresses it by 7vedya, as in ii.4., the motive 
of wisdom.—Adaxrois is in both cases derived from the genitive 
codias and mvevparos, and indicates the source of the instruction ; 
the expression is also found in John vi. 45, SuSacrot Ocod. The 
reading d:day would only remove the difficulty which occurs in 
connexion with the genitive). Some difficulties are to be found 
in the concluding sentence mvevpatixols mvevpaTiKa oVYKpWOVTES. 
_ The verb ovyxpivey implies to mix, combine, propound something, 
from thence to bring, as it were, the proper argument in connec- 
tion with the individual present. But the dative avevparixois 
requires consideration. The translation, “‘ propounding to the 
spiritual, things spiritual,” does not appear suitable, for in iil. 1, 
Paul says that he could not speak to the Corinthians as with spi- 
ritual persons, although he had delivered unto them the Gospel ; 
and certainly the Gospel is commonly preached to those who are 
yet unbelievers, with a view to their conversion. But the follow- 
ing verses require this explanation, viz. that the Corinthians, 
‘being carnal, cannot prevent his labouring spiritually among 
them, and the Spirit everywhere present may be awakened by 
spiritual efficacy. Grotius would refer mvevpatixad to the Old Tes- 
tament and mwvevyatixots to the New, in the sense of explaining 
things spiritual by that which is spiritual. But the question is 
not here of the Old Testament; and I should hesitate to adopt, 
with Beza, the Aédyous with the wvevpartexots, making the idea, 
“ delivering spiritual things in a truly spiritual form,” because 
then the év would be absolutely necessary. 

- Ver. 14. The mention of the delivery of the Gospel leads the 
apostle naturally to the condition of man with reference to the 
same. He indicates accordingly two classes of men, yuysxot 
and mvevpwartixol, and, taking the former into consideration, de- 
clares, first, that they would not receive the operation of the divine 
Spirit because it was foolishness to them ; but, secondly, that they 
also were not capable of receiving it, since it must be spiritually dis- 
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cerned. The question is, how the idea of the dvOpwros yruytxds 
is to be defined, and why in one place it refers to capxvkos, (iii. 1), 
and in the other to rvevyatexds. First, we must bear in mind 
that these terms do not indicate unchangeably fixed and distinct 
classes of men, in which it would be impossible for transition 
from one to the other to take place, but conditions which in them- 
selves men have the power of changing ; no oné is by birth a wveu- 
patios, and there are moments in which every one is capxtxés. 
If we attempt to define first the extreme, it is clear that with the 
capKixos, the cdpé prevails, and with the wvevparixds the mvedpua 
tod @eod. The domination of the one principle does not, how- 
ever, exclude the stirring of the other; on occasion, the Spirit 
may be perceived working with the capxvxds, and the flesh with 
the regenerate ; the character of an individual defines itself ac- 
cording as the one or the other of these principles decidedly pre- 
dominates. But according to the situation of the wuy7 with 
respect to the odp£ and the wvedua(see my Treatise de Trichot. 
Nat. Hum. in the Opuse. Acad. p. 154, sqq.), the yWvuysxds is 
he in whom neither odp& nor avedua decidedly prevail, but the 
intellectual life presents itself as such. It might be asserted that 
where this immaterial life predominated, the flesh would certainly 
_ever powerfully exhibit itself as Paul represents, Rom. vii. 14, 
sqq. This is correct in many respects; nevertheless, even the 
natural man can maintain a certain ducacocvvy, and thus capxe- 
Kos indicates a deep degree of moral depression, called forth by 
actual sin; but then the two expressions are so distinguished 
that capxvxds intimates the ethical principle, yvys«ds the intel- 
lectual. .If the natural man is to be. designated, without the 
mvedpa TOU Meod, and as the transgressor of the vouos, he is called 
capxixos ; but if, on the contrary, he is to be represented in his 
incapability to know the Lord, he is named Wvysxos. (See James 
iii. 15; Jude ver. 19: in the latter passage the yruyexod are ex- 
pressly called mvedyua pr éyovtes.). Itis precisely so here; as 
long as the yuysxds remains what he is, carnal, he cannot ac- 
knowledge what is divine, for the requisite organ is wanting in 
him. No man can of his own power arrive at a knowledge of 
the truth in Christ ; it is the work of God whenever accomplished. 
The knowledge here spoken of is not to be understood as a com- 


prehensive reception of the doctrine of faith, (which might be ac- 
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quired by natural exertion,) but as an insight proceeding from 
inward enlightenment and experience. Nevertheless man in-his-— 
natural condition is not without the mind, which belongs essen- 
tially to his nature, but it slumbers in him, and only the animal 
life is awake; yet, when the divine operation of the Gospel ex- 
cites the human spirit, the yuycxos ceases, and the mvevpati- 
«os, being capable of spiritually discerning, is living. It is true, 
it can also be otherwise, and that man, by continued sin, may 
sink below the beasts; then even the capacity for spiritual fervour 
is lost, and his state is that of hardened obduracy. (See Comm. 
on Rom. ix. 18.). , 
Vers. 15, 16. One might now expect that Paul would con- 
tinue, 6 6 mvevpatixds Séyerar TA TOD TvevpaTos, as antithesis to 
the yuyixds: but the presence of the Spirit being assumed to 
exist in him, (the transition between the condition being the 
mysterious act of regeneration), Paul only describes the wvevya- 
Tuxos aS he who judges all, without being judged of any. The 
lofty station which Paul occupies enables him, as it were, to in- 
clude the lower sphere, through which he had himself passed in 
his supervision; but to the wWuysrds as well as.the capxixos the 
view of the higher sphere is absolutely denied, as the world of 
light is withheld from the blind. Paul adduces this fact of the 
high comprehensive position as characteristic of the power of a 
judgement which includes all inits grasp, because the Corinthians 
would not concede it to him, the true rvevuarixos, usurping to 
themselves, although yuyixol, even capxixoé (iii. 1.) the liberty 
of judging Paul, for which they possessed in themselves no stand- 
ard." Asa proof of the unlawfulness of these proceedings, Paul 
appeals to Isa. xl. 13., where the Lord is described as incompre- 
hensible to man. (This passage is also quoted in Rom. xi. 34, 
but likewise, as here, concisely, as from memory. The LXX. 
read cup Pia for cvx~SiBdace, i.e. the Attic form of the future of 
ovpPibafm, which the LXX more frequently use for s>4-4, “ to 


teach, to instruct.”’ See Exod. iv. 12,15; Ley. x. 11; Ps. xxxii. 8. 


1 It might appear contradictory to this, that Paul judges, nay condemus, Peter and 
Barnabas, who must nevertheless be considered mvevmatixoi (see Gal.ii.). But this 
incident is thus reconcileable with the principle here laid down; that it is not the spi- 
ritually regenerate man who is condemned in the wvevuartixds, but the natural man, 
who is co-existent in him, 
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The Attic dialect in this sense prefers the form wpooSiPakew.) 
Between vods xupiov, and vods Xpucrod no express difference can 
be stated ; vods is synonymous with mvedua, only the former ex- 
pression implies spirit more than ability, as an ingredient in ra- 
tional knowledge. Paul therefore ascribes to himself, as 7veva- 
Tixos, the divine incomprehensible vods: and, as mankind can 
neither know nor instruct God, neither can the wuyexos know or 
‘guide the wrvevyatixds, for God is in him, and is spiritually the 
living principle in the regenerate. How decidedly Paul held the 
idea of the indwelling of God in believers, is shown in 1 Cor. xiv. 25, 
_as well as in the present passage, according to which unbelievers 
shall acknowledge that God truly was in them. But the apostle 
is far from comparing himself with God and Christ; he rather 
represents himself as only the organ of God in Christ, in whom 
the subjection to sin has been destroyed, though his thought is 
often fearfully misused by enthusiasts and fanatics. In spiritual 
darkness making themselves like God, as regenerate and true 
mvevpatixol, they introduce the most terrible compulsion of con- 
science in their circle, requiring unconditional obedience to their 
dictates, which they publish as operations of the vods Xpuctod. 
Paul, on the contrary, will admit of no adherence to his person, 
but only to the truth which he preaches. (See on iii. 5—7, iv. 1.). 
Still the decision whether what he preaches is the truth, cannot 
be left to men (iv. 3.); the divine Spirit must verify it by the 
issue, through the dodeEis Suvdpuews (ii. 4.), as it has already 
done beyond measure. 


§ 3. THE BUILDING OF GOD. 
(ili. 1—-22.) 


Paul proves, from the existing divisions in Corinth (iii. 1—4.), 
that the Christians there were yet far removed from the true spi- 
ritual standard, and displayed themselves rather as carnal-minded. 
They had mistaken the instruments in building, for the heavenly 
Architect himself, and so laid waste God’s temple in the church, 
which was advancing towards completion, even although the true 
foundation, once laid in it, yet remained uninjured, (iii, 5—17.). 
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They might, nevertheless, upon abandoning their false wisdom, and 
showing themselyes to be willing to lose everything for Christ;-— 
receive all again (ili. 18—22.). 

Vers. 1, 2. The transition from the 2d to the 3d chapter is 
incorrectly conceived, when thus understood, “ If the spiritual 
are not to be judged, how can you, Paul, then judge us!’ to 
which the apostle replies, ‘‘ Because ye are not truly spiritual :” 
but there exists no trace of the Corinthians desiring to reject 

the judgement of the apostle, although they, so incompetent, 
passed judgement on him. Unquestionably the precipitate opinion 
of the Corinthians was restrained (see iv. 3) by the information 
that they were not competent to judge in the matter. Accord- 
ing to the form the kdy@ ov« ndvviOnv ANadjoas is connected in 
ver. 13 with the mvevparois mvevpatica ovyxplvovtes. Paul in- 
tended to say that he was not yet able to submit his discourse 
to the Corinthians in a form corresponding to the elevation of 
the subject, but was compelled to ‘present it, as they were able 
to bear it. It is however important to observe, that Paul con- 
siders the Corinthians as regenerate, as vrjmiov év Xpiore, and 
nevertheless calls them capxixot, which seems contradictory. It 
is however strictly agreeable to the remarks made on ii. 14, 
that even the mvevyatixds can upon occasion be capxixos. The 
Corinthians were upon the whole, according to their standard, 
believers, regenerate men, Christ the true foundation being laid in 
them (ver. 11); but they were not faithful as to the gift they had 
received ; for, reverting to their carnal standard, they mingled 
their old views with the new element of life, and this is what the 
apostle reproves. That this fact had been the subject of remark 
at a preceding period is shewn by the }Suv/jOnv and éética, (in 
the aorist lies a reference to a second presence of Paul in Corinth, 
for to the first, when the church there was founded, the expres- 
sion cannot refer ; at that period the life of faith was in progress 
among the Corinthians, and it would not have been made a sub- 
ject of reproach to them, that it was only in the first stage of 
development, which however happens here,) and that jt still 
continued is plain from the words ovdé érz viv dtivacbe. Paul 
therefore makes use of degrees in describing the progress of the 
Christian life, as in 1. John ii. 13. Children, young men, and 
men in Christ, are separately addressed in the passage quoted. 
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In each of these gradations salvation is attainable, but the degree 
of salvation is measured by the gradation attained unto in sanc- 
tification. (See on iij. 15.) What is the connection here between 
yara and Bpoua’t Some say, that the former expression signifies 
the easy, and the latter the more difficult doctrines of the Gospel. 
According to this it would be important to observe, that Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, treats of many subjects which 
cannot be included in the former category. In Heb. vi. 3, 
the doctrine of the resurrection is reckoned among the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Christian belief; but the discussion 
upon the Charismata (1 Cor. xij. 14) does not certainly belong 
to the simple doctrines of the Gospel. It may be said that 
this doctrine is difficult to be understood by us, because the 
power of discerning the gifts is wanting, but I think it would be 
better to understand the ydAa and Spada differently. We can- 
not correctly say that one doctrine, as such, is comprehensible, 
and another is difficult ; it is rather with all doctrine the purely 
positive side which is simple, and the speculative which presents 
difficulty. Paul had preached to the Corinthians the crucified 
Saviour as their Redeemer, as he himself declares (ii. 2.): this 
was milk for the babes in spirit, whereby they might grow; but 
when he revealed to them in what manner Jesus was the Re- 
deemer of men, the food proved more unpalatable. To this 
deeper knowledge men were introduced in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Paul being yet unable to bring it before the Corin- 
thians, because of the pride of their human wisdom and capa- 
city for deep investigation. (In ver. 1, cayo stands opposed 
to what precedes, jets dé vobv Xplotod éyouer, in the sense 
of, “‘ I have truly the knowledge, but cannot impart it to you.” 
The teat. rec. reads capxixois, Griesbach and Lachmann have 
preferred capxwois, and A.B.C.D. have the latter reading. 
But as capxwwo0s properly signifies “ fleshy, of flesh,” as is shewn — 
in 2 Cor. iii. 3, and the form ocapxcixds on the contrary “ fleshly,” 
we must suppose an exchange of the two forms to have taken 
place .in the later Greek, which it was not needful for the 
LXX. and the New Testament to demonstrate. I decide there- 
fore in favour of the usual reading, and believe that the varia- 
tion had its origin in the oversight of the transcriber, and the 
little care taken to distinguish the forms which prevailed in later 
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times; and I the more incline to this opinion, because im- 
mediately in what follows, capxuxol must be read.—Namriot = 
matdia, 1 John ii. 13.—In ver. 2 the connection of the last word 
of ver. 1 with duds by means of vymiovs has too slight a critical 
foundation to claim to be received. Concerning the Zeugma 
yana vpas erotica, ov Bpd@ua, see Winer’s Gr. p. 540.) 

Vers. 3, 4. As a proof of their slight spiritual progress, the 
apostle adduces their divisions, in which the excessive apprecia- 
tion of what was human was displayed in preference to that 
which was divine, and likewise the blindness of their minds with 
respect to things eternal. (In ver. 3, d7rov, “ where,” takes the 
meaning of “as far, therefore ;” see Viger 430 sqq.—Z#ros is 
the inward transport of anger, gous the exhibition of it by oppo- 
sition to others, dsyootacia (Rom. xvi. 17; Galat. vy. 20) is the 
consequence of this expression, the existing dissensions—Karta 
avOpwrov TepuTateiv =KaTa cdpKka Trepirateiv, Rom. viii. 4. The 
antithesis is cata Ocov or kata Tvedpa Tepitrareiv.—ln ver. 4 
and ver. 5, Paul mentions only himself and Apollos, for the reason 


assigned in iy. 6.). 


Vers. 5—7. In order to express fully the perversion which 


_ exists, in this adherence to what is simply human, the apostle 


explains by what follows the position of all promulgators of the 
Gospel, to God the Lord ;- they are only servants, (iv. 1.). He 
it is who works through them, who is all in all; and on himalone 
must all depend (iii. 22.). (In ver. 5, the ris odv has, like d:d- 
Kovos, something of under-estimation. Ver. 7 replies to the first 
question, they are nothing ; «vpcos is in opposition to servant.— 
According to critical authority, the reading aX’ 7) dcaKovor is re- 
jected, although the greater part of minuskela MSS. defend it, 
and in itself the reading is not objectionable ; aA’ 7) stands for 
nisi, see Luke xii. 51., Herm. ad Viger, p. 812., who remarks 
that the supposition of the omission of oddév further explains it. 
—Exdotp os stands for as 6 Ktpios éxdotm ewxev. Paul 
makes this addition, in order to represent the variety of the gifts, 
and the efficacy arising therefrom, as a disposition of the Lord, 
and not as arbitrary. Pursuing the simile of the husbandman, 
with him is found the gift of duTevew, and with Apollos that of 
moticev. In the first expression, the faculty of opening the way 
to a new life, which was so prominent in Paul, is implied. John 
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had it not, nor had Apollos. (See Introd. to Gospel of St John). 
But these had the gift of advancing the life already kindled, as the 
expression wotifew seems to signify. But the gifts can effect as 
little in spiritual, as diligence and expertness in temporal matters, 
without God’s blessing : he it is who gives the increase and sane- 
tification.) 

Vers. 8, 9. The different gifts stand then equal in the church, 
as the various members to the body, and certainly, according 
to their faithful employment, shall every man receive his re- 
ward. We labour together for the things of God; ye are his 
husbandry, his building ; every one is therefore rewarded, ac- 
cording as he has laboured in his field. The cuvepyoi écpev and 
ryewpyov éoré leave no doubt that Paul here distinguishes the 
teachers from the taught, and that also verse 8 speaks of the 
reward of faithful teachers ; but in the church of Christ, 
where each may become (1 Pet. ii. 5.) a living, self-erected stone 
of the temple of God (ver. 16), this distinction is merely a 
current one ; and, in yer. 12, we may perceive that Paul proceeds 
to general observations, and represents every believer as charged 
to proceed with the building of the temple, whose foundation is 
laid in him. But, instead of admitting this, if in what follows 
the foundation is understood like the durevew, the éoucodopetv 
like the vorifew, the representation which succeeds may form 
a polemic against Apollos, and a justification of himself, which 
certainly never formed part of his plan, which was rather in what 
succeeds to animate the Corinthians to follow after Christ, and in 
him to attain salvation. (In ver. 8. the & eiou declares the im- 
partiality of the standard ; no one has any preference before the 
other, and it is only their faithfulness in the employment of the 
gifts which places them higher or lower. The parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 14, sqq.) illustrates at large the idea idzov 
picbov Aypperar Kata Tov idvov KérTrov, (see the explanation of the 
passage).—In ver. 9. Ocod cuvepyol is not to be understood “ la- 
bourers with, with God,” for he effects all (ver. 7.), but, “labourers, 
who work with each other, for the things of God.” —The expression 
yewpytov refers to the earlier image, oixodou7 to the new one of 
the temple, (ver. 16.) as will sufficiently appear in what follows. 

Vers. 10, 11. Leaving the snbject of Apollos, Paul now 
addresses the members of the Corinthian church collectively, 
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upon more enlarged views, (not the teachers alone among them, 
although ver. 16, sqq. shows that he had them still before his 
eyes), and declares how he was chosen of God, as master-builder, 
to lay the foundation, that only may be laid, viz. Christ; and 
that every one had now to take heed how he builded upon this 
foundation. The question here is, what the apostle intended by 
the foundation, that as a wise master-builder he had laid,! and_ 
which he designates the only one which may be laid? “ The 
doctrine of Jesus, as the Christ ?’’ This doctrine may certainly 
be the foundation of a theology, but not of a living church ; be- 
lievers themselves are the temple of God (ver. 17.). Consequently 
it is the living Christ himself who calls himself the corner-stone, 
which the builders have rejected, but who nevertheless is appoint~ 
ed by God as the foundation to the whole building of God (see 
Comm. on Matt. xxi. 42), and is therefore hamed 6 xeiwevos, 


~ meaning, laid by God ; for which reason no one can lay any other 


foundation without resisting him. But if this is the meaning, 
how can Paul say: According to the grace given unto me I have 
laid the foundation? ‘The apostle might so far say it, as Jesus 
Christ, the foundation of the whole church upon earth, must de- 
clare himself in his life-inspiring power at the rise of every indi- 
vidual church, nay in every heart, if it would be sanctified. The 


_ State of the great universal temple of God is thus repeated in 


every church, in every heart; everywhere must the living Christ 
be the corner-stone, the new man, born in regeneration. With- 
out the evidence of this inward life of Christ in man, it is not 
possible to imagine either Christian or church, but where it 
exists in even two or three, there is the germ of a church, (Matt. 
xviii. 20.). This indwelling of Christ is, however, produced by 
the word of preaching, declared through his messengers, and 
therefore a continual activity in the church is necessary for this 
purpose. Paul in this respect was able to say that he had laid 
the foundation in Corinth, although it was indisputably God who 
granted the success ; but it pleased God to work in Corinth by no 


1 Riickert endeavours, though erroneously, to discover in the epithet ‘ wise” master- 
builder a reference to the nature of Paul’s spiritua] labours. But the apostle calls him- 
self so, because in the power of the Spirit he had preached the only true groundwork, 
Christ; and had not desired, like the false teachers i in Corinth, to wee the power of 
Christ by human knowledge. 

é - 
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other than the apostle; his mouth was, as it were, the door of 
grace by which the living strength had streamed towards the 
Corinthians. According to this, it must be clear that, in saying 
éxaotos b€ Breréto, Tas érrovKodopel, all the Christians in 
Corinth are intended ; not the teachers alone have the Christ as the 
foundation of the temple in them, but every one who will believe, 
must have this groundwork ; it is not the teachers only who con- 
struct the building upon the foundation already laid, but it is the 
task of every individual believer to perfect the work. 

Vers. 12,13. The activity of the faithful in continuing the 
work upon the imperishable foundation may be exercised upon 
imperishable materials, but it is also possible to be the reverse 
of this, and both forms will nevertheless have the appearance of 
laudable activity. The apostle comprehends both in his repre- 
sentation, because according to the nature of the thing they are 
connected ; they who work for others under a wrong impression 
will never labour differently for themselves, since outward action 
must ever flow from the impulse of the whole mental condition. 
This is the reason for the authority which Paul gives the teachers 
(whom he ever specially had in view) over believers, which was 
so much the more necessary, because those who allowed them- 
selves to be falsely persuaded were prevented by their perversion 
from rightly discriminating between what was true and false; and 
when we come to ver. 15 we shall perceive with certainty what 
_ the apostle intended in the figurative expressions which contained 
his idea. We shall therefore only now remark, that the single 
words ypucov, apyupov, AiPovs Tiuiovs, and again EvAa, yépror, 
Karapnv, imply the materials necessary for costly and durable 
buildings (see Isa. liv. 11; Rey. iii. 18), and that which is more 
common and combustible, it being scarcely necessary to add that 
they are not parallel, as if gold and ‘straw could be equally used 
in the same house, but that al] three of the expressions are anti- 
thetical, as if it were called, 7 EvXa, yoprov, cardpnv. The nature 
of every man’s work will certainly be known, continues Paul, for 
with fire, the element of trial, shall the day of judgement declare 
it. The picOov Appetar and CyuiwOyjceras leave us no doubt 
that jépa is not to be received in the usual signification of 
‘‘time”’ or “light,” in opposition to darkness, but that it refers 
to the day of judgement, as the agent whereby every thing, and 
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being, in its true ocdrns, will be manifest. We must then only 
supply 7é9a to amoxadvrretat, so that wip is the element-in- 
which that decisive day shall reveal itself, in exact conformity 
with 2 Thess.i.8; 2 Peter iii. 10—12. (The present azroxa- 
AvTTeTat is quite conformable with the preceding future dyrwcen, 
since it is a description of the nature of the day in itself, and 
need not therefore to be understood as futurascens, as Billroth 
asserts. 

Vers. 14,15. The nature of the building is revealed by fire ; that 
built with gold, silver, and precious stones stands (uévez) the proof, 
while that constructed with wood, hay, and stubble burns ; the one 
produces advantage, the other injury. So far the image is sim- 
ple and comprehensible, and doubtless the whole passage would 
have far less occupied annotators if the obscure sentence avtos dé 
awOncerat, ows dé ws Sua Tupos were wanting. Without these 


_ words one would be able, according to the context, rodrov pOepei 


0 Oeos (ver. 17), to refer S&yuswOyoerar to condemnation, and 
the puso Pov Ay eras to everlasting happiness ; but the words av- 
Tos aw0noerat forbid this; they manifestly distinguish the 
builder from his building. No proof is necessary to refute the 
supposition of the Fathers that cwOnceras signified preservation 
in fire, z.e. an everlasting torment in fire, which must be ex- 
pressed by cwOyjceras év mvpi.' The question consequently 
arises, of which of the capacities for building does the apostle 
here speak, the result of which may perish yet the builder be 
saved, 7.e. beatified? One might suppose that Paul spoke of the 
teachers, and not. of the individual working for salvation on the 
part of each believer. Whoever builds up hay and stubble upon 
the real foundation laid in his heart must perish ; although we 
may suppose that a teacher would not from an evil intention 


build falsely upon a good ground the work laid in the church, but 


rather from misapprehension, and his work would then, to his 
sorrow, perish, although he himself would be saved on account of 
his faith. Butit has already been shown (ver. 12) that all beliey- 
ers were included, and that the reference was not only to teachers 
as such ; in fact the latter were only so far comprehended as they 
were likewise believers. The following account of the temple of 


1 This unreasonable explanation of Theophylact. is grounded upon the form owferor 
EvXov ev wupi, one wood is preserved in the fire something longer than another, 
e2 
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God shows that the teachers, together with them, belonged to the — 
one great universal temple, every violation of which Paul would 
reprove in himself and others. We must therefore confess that 
although Paul's argument first commenced with the teachers (ver. 
)), it nevertheless gradually shaped itself so in its continuance 
that it acquired an universal character, and that altogether the 
reference to teachers, as well as learners, is in part simply a 
current one. Under any circumstances, however, the preceding 
reference to teachers could not be employed in. the explanation 
of the present passage ; for a teacher who could build what was 
false upon a just groundwork for others, must, in order to be ca- 
pable of this, have already fallen into the same error as regards 
himself. But if this nevertheless will not prevent his salvation, 
though the building in others is destroyed, he may also be saved, 
if the false building in himself is destroyed by fire; and what is 
possible for him is practicable for all. Now, as this salvation is 
the consequence of the true foundation, Jesus Christ, what is the 
evroxodomely ENA, yoptov, Kadaunv t' It has been erroneously 
supposed that it was a life of crime and transgression of the law, 
for the absolute rule of sin would again break up the foundation 
itself and lead to desertion from Christ (see 1 Cor. y. 11.). Such 
persons, in order to be saved, would need a new conversion, i.é. 
a new foundation of Christ in us. Others have supposed it was 
the false doctrines, and, when these are corrupt in the funda- 
mental dogmas, it is not inapplicable ; for gross and false doe- 
trines are, as it were, intellectual vices, which, having their foun- 
dation in the heart, destroy the groundwork of God's building. 
We may therefore say that to erect wood and stubble upon an 
everlasting foundation, is indicative of a misplaced labour and 
false working in the convert, because, being indifferent and sloth- 
ful in unsubstantial things, he does not proceed more strictly or 


1 Jager (work already quoted, p. 6.) considers that the building thereon with wood, 
hay, and stubble, does not intimate that which is erroneous, but only a less distinguish- 
’ ed activity for the church ; the apostle imagines the building shall be constructed out 
of precious and at the same time humbler materials (which is also the opinion of 
Grotius) every one aiding it according to his power. But this does not agree well with 
the burning, whereby the destruction of this is intimated, nor in ver. 17, the é Tus 
vaov pUsiger, which Jager without foundation refers to others than the builders with 
wood upon the true foundation. ‘I'he whole comparison is founded on this idea: upon 
a beautiful firm foundation we do not raise a miserable edifice, but, when Christ is 
the corner-stone, the building must be continued with suitable materials. 
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carefully in doctrine, but lays weight upon some things less essen- 
tial to the practical life, the Charismata for example. (See on 
xii. 14.), Such labour, whether for one’s self or others, is ineffec- 
tual; if, however, the heart and the inward principle abide in the 
Lord, the man himself may yet be saved although his work perish. 
According to this, the important truth is to be found in this pas- 
sage which the evangelical church has ever decidedly maintained, 
that salvation is alone the condition of the faith which is connected 
with Christ as the foundation; but the degree of salvation stands 
in proportion to the degree of sanctification which the man attains ; 
that is to say, that whosesoever work, together with the founda- 
tion in him, shall stand the test in the day of the Lord, will 
attain unto a higher reward than he who loses his labour and 
is barely saved himself! According to this, the subject of this 
passage cannot be,-as Scaliger, Grotius, and others have sup- 
posed, a hypothetical salvation, as if the sense of the words was, 
éf he should be saved, it can only occur through fire ; on the con- 
trary, salvation is assured and certain if the foundation remains, 
and truly under these circumstances the path to salvation would 
be a painful one, @s dua wupds. The os .alludes undeniably 
to a figurative expression ; we have only to enquire what its sig- 
nification may be. It might relate to that which was dificult, or 
scarcely possible, in the act of saving, what in Jude 23 is called © 
éx Tod Tupos apTagew, and in the analogous passage in Zach. 
iii. 2, “to pluck one like a brand out of the fire.” Butit lies not 
in the strain of the apostle’s argumentation, that the saving is 
hardly practicable ; he will rather maintain that salvation is cer- 
tain, where the groundwork already laid-abides. It would 
therefore be better to lay the stress upon the pain which 
would necessarily arise at the view of the destruction of the 
building ; and as, according to the nature of the thing, there is 
ever uncertainty as to the foundation being yet firm, the idea of 


1 The objection, that none can be saved who possess the consciousness that they have 
not made the progress towards grace of which they were capable, proves too much, for 
then none could be saved, since none have passed through life with a perfect fidelity, 
and every imperfection obstructs the development of the inward life; and as the degree 
of salvation is conditional upon the inward susceptibility for the same, so does the excess 
of juy that each experiences banish all saddening recollections arising out of the life 
upon earth—the measure of the former being infinitely greater than that of the latter — 
nevertheless every one shall receive into his bosom full and overflowing measure, 
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the uncertainty of being saved is included in the former idea. It 
may here beasked, if in this conception the Catholic doctrine of ignis 
purgatorius may not be found, to which Zoroaster (in the Zendaves- 
ta, Bundehesch, vol. iii. p. 113, 114, Kleuker’s ed.)! in his Duzath 
has an analogy? that purgatory being intended certainly for be- 
lievers, not for unbelievers, who, as such, according to the Catho- 
lic doctrine, are lost ; it purifies only the believers from the dross 
which still adheres, in order to make them fit for the purity of 
heaven. The Catholic dogmatisers were naturally desirous to 
find in this passage a foundation for their doctrine of purgatory ; 
but by a closer consideration of Paut's fundamental ideas, which 
we must maintain to exist also in this passage, we shall perceive _ 
that not the slightest similarity exists between the Catholic 
theory of purgatory and the ideas mentioned, for it refers to the 
cleansing from the dross of personal sin of believers not sanctified 
here below ; but for purification from sin no other means exist 
than Christ himself. In one passage the allusion is not to any 
purifying of persons from sin, but the subject of it is, the test to 
which their works, and their building must submit, and the works 
which cannot stand in the day of judgement have their origin in 
the old man of sin; this however can never be purified by the day 
of judgement and its trial. The apostle Paul never ceases to de- 
clare that the original old man must die; a gradual cleansing of 
the same is as little possible as that an Ethiopian should change 
his skin (Jer. xiii. 23.). The new man, on the contrary, requires 
no purification, he is, as such, absolutely pure, he has the dccac- 
ocvvn Ocovd: he may be said to exist in various grades of de- 
velopment, but in each of these degrees he is, and remains, pure, 
as born of God ; therefore throughout Paul cannot be speaking of 
purification? The Pelagian Catholic view, however, does not 
place the old and new man in this rugged opposition as the holy 
writings do. According to them there is no new birth of the 

1 Every soul, says Zoroaster, must pass through a sea of molten brass; to the holy, 


this stream is like warm milk, but to the unholy very painful, consuming all the drossin 
them. 

2 Passages such as 2 Cor. vii. 1, must, agreeably to Paul’s principles, be thus under- 
stood : that the gradual extension of the new life which Christ kindles in men also brings 
by degrees into view the purity of this principle. In this manner the old man gradually 
dies, and the new man gradually becomes stronger; the individual identity, however, re- 


mains the same, appearing as if the sinful creature were cleansed, while in fact the new 
man dispossesses the old. 
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sanctified creature of God, but the old purifies itself gradually ; 


and they who do not proceed sufficiently far must atone for their _ 


neglect in the fire of purgatory for a longer or shorter period. 
This accordingly appears a painful preparation for perfection, of 
which the apostle makes no mention; he speaks only of the re- 

moval of the useless buildings. 
Vers. 16, 17. The apostle here again reverts to the image of the 
oixodopuy (ver. 9.) Semler says, not inapplicably, that the passage 
may be understood hac comparatione commode usus sum. But 
_ what has been said of the building (ver. 9) is heightened by. the 
consideration that this building is pointed out as God’s temple. 
. The injury (POeipew) of a building (by the addition of worthless 
materials to it, ver. 12) is enhanced in guilt in proportion to the 
dignity of the being who should inhabit the edifice ; and inas-. 
muchas the faithful constitute the living and holy temple of God 
4 (1 Peter ii. 5), filled by the divine Spirit, any one who presumed 
} to degrade himself, or any other part of this temple, would sorely 
commit himself. If the reference to teachers alone in this pas- 
sage is maintained, the otxe? év tiv, oituvés éore twets must 
mean the laity without the teachers, which is evidently not the 
case. Paul addresses all teachers as well as learners, active and 
passive members of the church, not speaking in his own person, 
lest the power of the remonstrance should be weakened thereby, 
although his own authority would stamp a value on it, for through 
him God’s Spirit spoke to the church. But the case of the indi- 
vidual is precisely the same as with the entire temple of God. 
What is addressed to the latter is also valid for the former. To 
injure the temple of God stands parallel with building in wood 
and stubble ; andit refers as much externally to mistaken labours 
for others, as internally to the false working in and for one’s self. 
He who errs in one respect will not fail to do so in the other. In 
ver. 17 is consequently to be found not only, They who as teachers 
corrupt you, who are the temple of God, corrupt God also; but 
also, Whoever corrupts himself, building or permitting what is 
false to be built upon the real foundation laid in his heart, cor- 
rupts God, for to every one is the power given to oppose the 
labours of others when based upon error.—-In itself, as already 
remarked, the P@epe? tovtov 6 Oeos is a strong expression, 
but the context shows that it does not imply an absolute rejec- 
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tion. It is possible that the apostle only employed it because of 
the preceding 0e/pev, in order to intimate that God requites 
like with like. | 

Vers. 18—20. The apostle then returns tothe warning against 
human wisdom (see ii. 4—13) which so many, like wood and 
stubble, have erected for themselves and others upon the sacred 
foundation. -Instead of the seeming wisdom, the apostle exhorts 
them to choose the divine true wisdom; because the wisdom of 
the world,-as foolishness before God, will be destroyed in the fire 
of the divine judgement. (Had Paul, in ver. 18, spoken only of 
teachers, he could not justly have written pndels éavtov é&a- 
maratw : the warning is general, for all Corinthian Christians. 
Concerning the form see Gal. vi. 7.—On coos &v TH aide TOUT, 
and likewise pwpos, see 1. 20, 21.—Ver. 19 is a quotation from 
Job v. 13. The Hebrew words run Do ya OMI 7 ‘Ly, 


which the LXX. transiate o kaTarapBavev coovs év TH ppo- 
vnce.. Paul seems to have intentionally passed over the strong 
expression Spdocec0a, i.e. grasp with the hand, and to have 
chosen ravoupyia, in order to represent the misapplication 
of wisdom to evil ends.—Ver. 20 is taken out of Psalm xciy. 
11, and quoted literally according to the translation of the 
LXX.) | 

Vers. 21—22. To this is again appended the exhortation not 
to glory in men, (see i. 31), for all that men have and can 
have is alone from the Lord. In ver. 21, according to what 
follows, the éy avOpemous-is not to be understood as repre- 
senting the heads glorying in the numerous followers, but con- 
trariwise, the followers are to be understood as glorying in the 
head, imagining themselves to acquire lustre from their pre-emi- 
nence. For this reason Paul specifies Apollos and Peter, toge- 
ther with himself, as those to whom the Corinthians especially 
connect themselves, and openly expresses the opinion that they, 
with all their privileges, belonged to them (the church). Indeed 
the apostle goes further, and, passing beyond the things of this 
world, adjudges all to them. It yet appears striking that Odvaros 
is used, as the sentence refers more especially to advantages ; 
that 1t should be employed only to complete the antithesis is little 
probable, it would be better to place Go and évert@ra (= mdpor- 
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Ta, Tpoxeiweva, Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. vii. 26 ; Gal. 1.4) and @avatos 
and wéAdXovTa as parallels, so that death signifies all that follows as_ 

a consequence, future glorification likewise included ; for certainly = 
the death here spoken of is not intended to intimate spiritual 
death, but rather the natural one, regarding it as a blessing, in- 
asmuch as it conducts to Christ. The world here implies all 
created things, and its external blessings, without an accessory 
notion of sinfulness, forming in some degree an antithesis to the 
other objects named, which are things that represent inward 
advantages. The idea is the same as that expressed in Mark x. 
29, 30. The believer feels himself dependent on Christ alone, 
and with him the Creator of all things, God himself—all things 
created are his. Thus understood, the rdvra bua éotiv is one of 
the most singularly decided expressions employed by the apostle 
in reminding his readers how abundantly Christ is the gnomon 
shadowed forth in the contents of the Gospel ;* this explicitly 
states the wondrous nature of the love poured into the hearts of 
believers through the Spirit, by means of which man spans the 
world and partakes, with others, of all that is beautiful and excel- 
lent therein, as if it were his own. This offers a complete con- 
trast to all envyings and discord which give rise to isolation, as 
well as to the disposition to view all blessings in others with in- 
difference. The Gospel effects a genuine community of goods, free- 
dom, and equality in a holy sense. It has been sufficiently shown — 
in the Introduction that it is an error to understand this passage 
as praising the Christians, as Pott, Schott, and-others imagine. In 
the first place they are not mentioned, for the words tyes dé 
Xpiorov cannot possibly refer to some of the Corinthian Christians, 
but to all of them, precisely as the wdvra duav €or includes all. 
And further, the reason that only Peter, Paul, and Apollos are 
specified, is to be found in the nature of the name belonging to 
the fourth party ; and another reason that no express mention 
is made of the Christianer, was owing to the form of the dis- 
course, in which the name could not voluntarily be brought in 
without appearance of constraint. It is true, Paul might have 


' 1 This saying: “ All is yours,” is available for the church in all times. May it be heeded 
now, in the newly awakened strife of creeds, and may the disputants never forget that 
every creed may possess a value which ought to be made available for the advantage of 
the whole church ! 
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said, All that is Christ’s is yours, or Christ himself is yours ; but 
under no circumstances could he have placed Christ, through 
whom all is, (Col. i. 16, sqq.), in the same category with Paal, 
Peter, and Apollos, who only through him are what they are. 
(The word Xpiotés, which includes also the human nature, in the 
person of the Lord (Matt. i. 1) proves, that the concluding words 
of the chapter Xpiords dé Ocod contain no subordinate views fa- 
vourable to the Trinity, and in reference to his manhood Scripture 
everywhere expresses the dependence of the Son upon the Father.) 


$ 4. HUMAN JUDGEMENT. 
(iv. 1—21.) 


Paul desires to be considered only as a servant of Christ, the 
universal Lord; but for this very reason he refuses to permit 
himself to be judged of his brethren, referring all to the future 
judgement of Christ. (1—5.) Bringing forward Apollos and 
himself as an example, the apostle exhorts the high-minded 
among the Corinthians to humility, and, for this purpose exposes 
to them a humiliating view of their despised apostolic life. (6— 
13.). He then assures them that these warnings proceed from his 
paternal loye for them, and that he intended shortly to come to 
them, in order to punish the haughty if they refused to hear the 
words of love (14—21.). 

Ver. 1. The transition is by no means assisted by the formula 
oTaS Huas NoyilécOw avOpwios, ws K. T. r., nevertheless a very 
strict connexion exists. After Paul had asserted (iij. 22) none 
might glory in men, since they all stood in a common dependence 
on Christ, he declares that he himself, in this same dependence, 
will be recognised and received. But although he thus rejects 
all appearance eyen of being over-estimated by his own party, on 
the other side he refuses to submit to the judgement of his adyer- 
saries; Christ is rather the judge of all, and, if declared faithful 
by him, he is content. It is however certain that Paul did not 
mean by this that an apostle was by no means to be judged of 
men, for he himself commented upon the behaviour of Peter, 
(Gal. ii.) ; still less is it te. be supposed that all Christians 
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without exception were intended, as if they were to be exempt 


from all judgement, because they were Christians; the meaning is 


rather this: that every Christian, and in an especial sense the _ 


teachers and apostles of the church, who, from their office, should 
be able to exhibit the Christian character in its purity, shall, in 


as far as they are truly Christians, not be judged, for they judge 


all (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3.). But as in all believers, so long as they are 
upon earth, a trace of their earthly nature remains, these not 
only submit themselves to judgement, but even to punishment, 
should the case require its faithful administration; the Corin- 
thians however judged the apostle labouring in the truth, with- 
out being competent to the task of judging. The question now 
arises, whether Paul indicates only the apostles, or all the teach- 
ers in the church, or all believers without exception, as the ta7- 
péras Xpictov Kal vixovoyovs pvatnpiav Ocov. The latter is 
utterly improbable, because the Corinthians, to whom he wrote, 
were certainly Christians, although he represents himself and Apol- 
los (ver. 6.) as differing from them. Of the Christians especi- 
ally this could only so far be said, as they were thought to oppose 
the heathen world (or what is the same, that world which was 
absolutely without impulse from the living element of Christ) to 
whom every believer, being regenerate,.must be opposed, as 
stewards of God’s mysteries, and of the whole church as a royal 
priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9.). In the church itself the words would sig- 
nify teachers,’ but inasmuch as the external was not identical with 
the true church, they can only refer to the office, and not necessa- 
rily to the person invested with it. The notion too that the prero- 
gative due only to the apostle is here intimated is assuredly false ; 
for God has certainly not again taken back the mysteries from 
his church since the apostolic times, and, if they still exist, the 


1 This reference to teachers alone, found in iv. 1, sqq., in connexion with the para- 
graph iii. 5—9, affords some colour for the opinion, that what occurs between these pass- 
ages is also referable to the same, as decidedly maintained by Rickert. But I think I 
have plainly shown, in the observations on vers. 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, that the paragraph ii 
10—22 must be regarded as an extension of the preceding subject. From the teachers 
only Paul passes over to all Christians, who collectively are called to build on the ground- 
work laid for them, and to whom, in all important points, what has been said of the 
instructors is applicable, Nevertheless the apostle has always the latter pre eminently 
jn view, and they are again mentioned alone in iv. l. In iv. 6, the intention is ex. 
pressed of speaking of and to all in the names of Panl and of Apollos, 
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heads of the church (according to the intention of their holy 
office) must be their stewards. Thus much is however clear, that 
this passage can only be understood by the admission that Paul 
wished for the acknowledgment of an appointed ministerial state, 
and does not recommend.a democratic equality of all. Whilst 
the expression tmnpétar’ Xpictod ( = dovAon Xpiotov) warns - 
them against making the servants equal to the Lord, on the 
other hand the second name oixovoyor puatnpiwy Ocod exalts the 
greatness of the office of the Christian ministry ; and here evi- 
dently the zvor/pva (to which Paul sometimes adds edayyeniov, 
miatews, Xpicrov, or Ocod, see Eph. vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 9; Col. ii. 
2, iv. 3.) is to be viewed as a treasure to be administered, which, 
according to Matt. xiii. 52, is entrusted to the church. In this 
treasure, teaching, with its fullness of mysteries, is naturally to be 
included, but not less so the sacraments, and all utterance of the 
powers of the Holy Spirit, which only flow within the church, and 
ought only to be distributed by the appointed servants of the same, 
in their capacity of instructors. For the preaching of the word, 
and the administration of the sacraments, Paul regarded himself, 
and also the teachers generally, as responsible servants, but did not 
consider that every one indiscriminately should teach (Jam. iii. 1.) 
or distribute the sacraments. (Odrws is not to be referred to the 
foregoing, as if it were, ‘‘so let every one then esteem us,” but 
to the #s which follows, so that it is equivalent to TovovTous.— 
"AvOpwros, according to the Hebrew pyqyy stands for éxacTos. 
See 1:Sam. viii. 22; Prov. xiv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18, vii. 1; Gal. i. 12.) 

Vers. 2, 3. The apostle here as it were discontinues the sub- 
ject, neither stating the position of the teachers in the church 
nor what treasures were confided to their care. The further argu- 
ment with reference to the idea of a steward merely asserts the 
fact, that substantially he could not be made responsible for the 
things entrusted to him as steward ; he was accountable but to 
one, his Lord, who alone was capable of judging of the fidelity of 
his stewards. In ver. 3 they are reminded that. the Lord is at 
the same time omniscient and omnipotent, and that therefore 
human judgement is of small account. (Ver. 2. Billroth justly ex- 
plains the 6 dé Aouzrov as an ellipsis of 6 5é Aowrov éotw, earl 
todro. Heidenreich conceives the signification of Aoudv, agree- 
ably to the Hebrew ps, to be “most especially ;”’ but in the pass- 
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ages quoted by him, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Ephes. vi. 10, 
Aovrrov simply means “ceterum.” The reading dd¢ Aovrov_in_ _ 
A.D. has originated solely from the difficulty existing in the 
usual text.—The fyreiras év is best expressed by “it is ex- 
pected in stewards,” not “among stewards it is expected, 2.e. 
stewards expect.” The fyreiv expresses in this place the in- 
quiring activity of the xcpivew. The reading {yretre must yield 
both to external and internal evidence; Gyretras is defended by 
A.B.D.F.G.—If in tva of vers. 2 and 3, as Winer and Billroth 
seek to prove, the main reference is not entirely subordinate, we 
cannot deny that the particle is employed in a weakened signifi- 
cation. The infinitive construction would have undoubtedly ap- 
proached nearer to the pure Greek form, which is supported by 
Riickert.—In ver. 3 els €AdyLoToV, according to the Heb. mynd 


Job xy. 11, Isa. vii. “18, Hag. i. 9. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 170]. — 
‘Hypépa = 49 is the judgement-day. With the idea of what is 
human is connected that of existing liability to error, but every 
judgement of man is not necessarily human ; the apostles had the 
power to judge as God, so that, what they bound and loosed on 
earth was also bound or loosed in heaven. See on Joh. xx. 23 ). 
Ver. 4. With reference to his personal position, the humble- 
minded apostle does not trust in the least degree to his own opi- 
nion of himself, but leaves all judgement to his Lord. In ‘order 
however not to allow his Corinthian antagonists room for the 
supposition that he possessed no good conscience, he adds to this 
that at all events he had a good conscience, although he was not 
justified thereby ; meaning, that his conscience was not yet suffi- 
ciently accurate to discover the depths of his own soul, and that 
the eye of the Omniscient might be capable of discerning what ° 
was deserving of reproof in him, although he himself might be un- 
conscious of it. Billroth thinks erroneously that in the words ov« 
év ToUT®@ Sedikaimpai exists a reference to justification by faith, 
as if the sense were, ‘If I am pure, yet am I not justified by 
means of this purity, but only through faith in the expiation of 
Christ ;” but this is not properly the subject here. Of universal 
remission of sins, and his state of grace, Paul was perfectly cer- 


tain, and he is rather speaking of the state of sanctification. 


How far this may have progressed is unknown even to the rege- 
nerate, and in this respect he remains also uncertain what the 
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everlasting Judge may discover to condemn in him, how much of 
his labour will prove to be only perishable wood and stubble. 
Atxatodcba: therefore signifies “‘ perfectly holy, to be righteous, 
and acknowledged as such.” The latter exists in the perfect 
form, otherwise only décavos eiui would be used. Chrysostom has 
already quite correctly expounded the passage. (The ydp does 
not refer alone to the ovdév éuavt@ aivoida, but to the whole 
phrase as far as dced:calwywar, which affords the ground for the 
ovee €uauTov avaxpiva). 

Ver. 5. The apostle ultimately sets aside rash human judge- 
ment, by the assertion of the coming of the Lord, enjoining every 
one to prepare himself for the judgement of that day in which no 
deception would be possible, instead of engaging in matters for 
which he had no calling. The apostle then glightly mentions the 
praise that Jesus will award, and with this the idea naturally 
connects itself that his justice will as certainly deal punishment 
on those whom he cannot commend ; it is therefore clearly erro- 
neous to understand ézraivos as vow media, or indicating reproof 
or praise indifferently. (Billroth asserts that there is nothing in 
the words yu) 7po Katpod xpivere to imply that hereafter they 
shall judge. But this may certainly be concluded from vi. 2, 3; 
and see further on this subject the Comm. on Matt. vii. 1.—In 
the oxotos the idea of what is evil does not exist, but only of 
what is concealed. See concerning the ta cpurrad Rom. ii. 16, 
where the same idea is found. Christ is considered as the das 
(see John i. 4) who in the judgement-day, enlightening the most 
inward recesses of the soul, will make manifest to men, both in 
good and evil things, the origin and cause of their endeavours 
‘ and aspirations, which is frequently concealed even from them- 
selves here below. See Comm. Matt, xxv. 37, sqq-). 

Ver. 6. How closely Paul considered himself connected with 
Apollos is especially shown by this passage. He does not refrain 
from speaking of him precisely as of himself; and the manner in 
which the subject is continued from ver. 9, though apparently 
only referring to Paul, nevertheless admits perfectly of Apollos 
being included ; and that Paul did not avoid this inference is 
sufficiently corroborative of the degree of confidence which existed 
between them. The apostle now proceeds again to address his 
Corinthian readers without distinction, save that, as is shewn by 
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what follows, he had his antagonists and their heads especially in 


view. ‘To these he points out that all the previous arguments _ 


which he had addressed with reference to himself and to Apollos 
were intended for their instruction, and to abate their pride with 
respect to themselves. This has been evidently the object from 
iij. 5, and to this therefore the Tadra applies. (Metracyy- 
paritw signifies first to change the form, then generally to change, 
as in Phil. iii. 21. From thence—eo@au, to change oneself, 7.¢. to 
assume another form, is in 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14,15. In the con- 
struction 7 eis twa nothing further presents itself; but this 
combination is evidently to be understood as transferring some- 
thing to somebody, or bestowing something upon another. This 
clearly intimates that Paul was not treating of teachers only, in 
what precedes, and only chose this form of representation as 
being more indulgent to the parties—Concerning the su2) tmép 
dpoveiv, see Rom. xii. 3, Phil. ii 2—The 6 yéypamrav is best 
referred to scriptural passages, as Deut. xvii. 20. Lachmann 
prefers the reading & yéypamrau according to A.B.C., which does 
not contain a reference to the previous subject, for which mpoé- 
ypaywra would be employed, but to a passage in the Old Testament. 
But, under all circumstances, according to A.B.E.F.G. dpovety is 
to be omitted, though justly supplied in order to secure the con- 
nexion. In the efs twép rod évos an excess of presumption is 
signified, wherewith naturally a cata Tod érépovu eivar is connected. 
— Pvowdw, really to swell up, from ducdw, to swell by blowing ; 
guvotove bar, to puff oneself up, z,e. to be conceited. This expres- 
sion is often found in these Epistles,-see iv. 18, 19; v. 2, viii. 1, 
xiii. 4, and again in Col. ii. 18.—The construction of the fva with 
the indicative, as occurs again in Gal. iv. 17, is important. 
Fritzsche takes it in the broad meaning, but against this is the 


fact, that it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament in 


this signification, and likewise that such an explanation would not 
suit either passage. The easiest supposition would be that of a 
solecism ; the form ¢duci@oGe might be less familiar to the apostle. 

Ver. 7. Paul proves the foolishness of such arrogance by re- 
calling to their remembrance the disposition which must form 
the groundwork of a true Christian life, the consciousness of the 
worthlessness of all that was their own. The sentence ré dé éyeus, 
0 ovx €XaBes does not include simply all external and internal 
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good or qualities, but all the Christian gifts : faith, love, truth, all 
is not of man, but of God in man. Augustine employs the pas- 
sage upon innumerable occasions in his writings. See e.g. De 
Spir. et Litt.,c. 9. (In the ris Staxpiver ; who distinguishes thee, 
who acknowledges higher qualities in thee ? is naturally included 
the negative reply, No one. Christians should all be brethren, and 
have all in common (iii. 22.). The discourse would then advance 
thus: Even if thou possessed in thyself so much that is valuable, 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? This, however, the 
apostle draws together and says, ri 5é éyeus x. T,X. The raBes 
is not applicable to the apostles, who are only the instruments of 
the divine working, but to God alone.) 

Ver. 8. Paul ironically reprehends this want of Christian 
humility; the wish for abundance and riches is too often (Matt. 

—6; Rey. iij. 17.) the sign of spiritual deadness, of a lack 
of earnest desire for better things; and where this desire is 
wanting, proud thoughts find an easy entrance into the human 
mind. The aorist form éSaciAedcate compels us to receive the 
verb in the signification of “to attain unto dominion ;” but it 
is important to observe that Paul does not equally reprove the 
Pacidevew for the same reason, but only because they rule ywpls 
nov, i.e. (not as Riickert supposes, “ without our consent, 
without our co-operation,” but) “ excluding us ;” indeed, he ap- 
pears in the édedov ye éBacikevcate expressly to approve of 
their ruling over, as he adds: iva xal mets byiv cvpBacire- 
copev, and this is to be explained by the Christian intention of 
the Bacireveww. The Christian must govern and desire to go- 
vern, because there is in him a higher spirit than that which 
obtains in the world, and this makes him equal to all things 
appointed to him, thereby he rules. The Corinthians, who in 
some degree counteracted the labours of the apostle, were not 
willing to consider any other spirit than their own as the ap- 
pointed one ; and had it been the spirit in all purity, there had 
been nothing to admonish them of; but it was an exclusive, illi- 
beral, criticising disposition, 7.e. they wished to govern without 
the brethren, neither would they allow the clear Spirit of God to 
take effect in all the forms of his revelation, but only their pre- 
judiced conception thereof should have any value. They were there- 
fore not rulers, kings in the kingdom of God (Rey. xx. 4), but slaves 
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of their self-will and of sin. (Rev. xx. 4.). With this idea another 
likewise mingles itself, viz. that although the spirit already exer- 
cised a certain influence, the time of its true dominion was yet 
far distant, and the Corinthians were anticipating a sway that in 
the fullest sense of the words was to belong to the next world. 
For this reason Paul enters upon the following description of his 
sufferings. (Odedov ye = eiGe is also found in 2 Cor. xi. 1; 
Gal. y. 12; Rey. iii. 15. The LXX. use it for 54 or sors. 
See Winer’s Gr. p. 277.). 
Ver. 9. The revelation of God’s kingdom, in which the be- 
lievers reign, has not yet taken place, continues the apostle 
with bitter irony, for we have yet daily to suffer; the light- 
minded Corinthians, on the contrary, believe all to be ready. It 
has already been remarked on ver. 6 that the subject here refers 
especially to Paul, for of himself alone could he becomingly use 
the expression ésyartous, and ver. 12 points alone at him. It is 
true there is something striking in the use of the plural dzroo7o- 
Aous, if this passage has reference to Paul alone; but we sig- 
nified before, on ver. 6, how this plural was to be explained by 
the peculiar intimacy which existed between Apollos and himself, 
in consequence of which Paul employed words which in strict 
sense could only be said of him, but which admitted the possibi- 
lity of application to his friend. (Riickert correctly remarks that 
the choice of the word Sox@ is ironical : “I presume the matter is 
thus, ye precede, we follow."—In the ¢oydrovs lies the idea not 
only of being last summoned, but also of something subservient, 
infimae sortis ; just as émiGavatios is employed in speaking of 
gladiators, and such men who, as worthless, were given a prey to 
death. Indeed the whole passage presents strong evidence of 
the gladiatorial show having occurred to the apostle’s mind while 
writing it. In this the combatants were led before [d7édeEe| 
the assembled beholders, in whose presence they afterwards 
fought. [@éartpov implies not only the place, but also the object 
of exhibition, otherwise @éaya would be employed.] In the de- 
scription of his lowliness, nevertheless, a powerful feeling of the 
greatness that arises from his office is mingled. As the Lord 
himself, leaving heaven, and driven out from earth, hung there 
on the cross between heaven and earth, a touching spectacle to 
some, and one productive of malicious joy to others, so likewise 
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are his own in the world [1 John iv. 17.] a spectacle to the uni- 
verse [xooyos| and its inhabitants, as well heavenly as earthly. 
Angels and men indicate neither the good nor the bad only, but 
both together. The sight of Christ suffering in his own person 
awakens both good and bad, among angels and men, according to 
the measure of their different feelings. The following descrip- 
tion then proves nothing less than that the Corinthians were 
wanting in the evident signs ‘of true believers; for Paul by this 
recital does not intend to express his dissatisfaction with his lot, 
but rather to exhibit his resemblance to his suffering Lord.) 

Ver. 10. The expressions pwpol, doOeveis, dtyot indicate the 
character of the true believer in his connexion with the world ; 
ppovipot, icxvpol, évdo€ou that of the apparent Christian. But 
we must enquire how the év Xpicr@ is to be understood, which 
is as applicable to all the latter expressions as Sua Xpuicrov is to 
the former: certainly it expresses a true prudence, power, and 
glory in Christ, which the apostle possessed; but according to 
the whole context, he cannot recognise them in the Corinthians 
who opposed him. The idea can therefore only be ironically 
understood, “ Ye commend yourselves as prudent, strong, wise in 
Christ, without being really so; be as I am, (iv. 16, xi. 1.) then 
only will ye gain all this truly, of which ye now possess but the 
shadow.” The explanation of the év Xpuot@, which Grotius pro- 
poses, viz. in ecclesia Christiana, as Chrysostom has already 
expounded €v mpayuwaot Xpiotov, must be rejected as untenable; 
for all that the Corinthians did in, and with reference to, the 
church was naturally as Christians. 

Vers. 11—13. Paul now enters, by means of a striking pic- 
ture, upon a description of his earthly distresses, (see 1 Cor. xy. 
8, 9), and remarks twice, at the beginning, and also at the con- 
clusion of the representation, that his cireumstances were still 
the same, (ws apts, dypt Tis dpTe Opas, viz. from his own conyer- 
sion, which took place so long since, and which contrasted so 
greatly with that of the Corinthians which had occurred more 
recently), it would therefore be wrong to act as if the kingdom of 
God had already come untothem. (In ver. 11 by the word yupvy- 
revo, which only occurs here throughout the New Testament, 
mean or shabby clothing is to be understood.—Konradifeo Oat, see 
Matt. xxvi. 67, stands here for ill-treatment of every sort.—’Aota- 
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réw, to have no certain place of abode, not to have where he 


could lay his head. The parallel with Christ is obvious through-—_— 


out. The word is not again to be found in the New Testament.— 
In ver. 12, concerning the labouring with his own hands, comp. 
ix. 6 sqq., and also Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34; the mention of it in this 
place is striking, as it was something self-imposed, and conse- 
quently no real suffering for Paul. But insofar as he believed 
himself compelled to exercise it on account of his office, he was 
able to enumerate it among the sufferings endured for Christ's 
sake. The sentence ANodopovpmevos evroyodmev K.T.A. presupposes 
an acquaintance with our Saviour's injunctions. [Matt. v. 44.] — 
In ver. 13, wepixd@apya [the more usual form is ca0appa, whence 
the origin of the reading @ozepel xabdpyata] signifies first a 
sweeping out that which is rejected or removed as such purifica- 
tions, purgamentum ; and then, such persons as at the time of 
any common calamity, the plague for example, were put to death 
by way of expiation for the public good. [See the Scholiast in 
Aristophanes, Plut. y. 454,1 Equit. v. 353. Curt. viii. 5. x. 2.]. 
The latter calls them purgamenta; tepinua is also similarly 
used, which really means [from yrdw to shave]: something worn 
out and thrown away as useless. The true xa@apya for the world 
is none other than Jesus; does Paul then only figuratively call 
himself so, or does he also ascribe power to his sufferings ? There 
can be no doubt that we must receive the latter supposition. But 
how is this reconcileable, or how can it be made to agree with 
the all-sufficiency of Christ’s sufferings? The replies to these 
difficult questions we shall defer until we come to the considera- 
tion of Col. i. 24.) 

Vers. 14—16. After these serious reproaches the apostle re- 
turns again to his purpose, and assumes a milder form of reproof. 
He reminds his readers of the peculiar position in which they 
were placed with regard to him, he alone being their spiritual 
father, which conferred upon him an undoubted right thus ear- 
nestly to admonish them. (Ver. 14. évtpéz@, to cause any one 
to turn the face away, i.e. to make ashamed. Concerning the me- 
dium, see Luke xviii. 2. For the ov, under the head “ Participles,”’ 
in Winer’s Gr. 449 sqq.—In ver. 15, the warnp and raiédaywryds 


1 The words runs thus: kaSdppyata éhéyovTo oi émi Katapoet Noimod Tivds f Tivds 
étépas vooou Sudmevot Tois Seois. 
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év Xpiore relate to each other, as the dutevew and orifewv, see 
iii. 6. —The Gospel is to be considered the creative power, whereby 
the new birth is effected.—In ver. 16, the position of father 
confers a right and title to exact obedience to the command 
which the apostle lays down, viz. that they should be his followers ; 
the addition xaos éy@ Xpiorod originated no doubt from such as 
were scrupulous in allowing an apostle to say that individuals 
should follow his example. It was adopted from the parallel 
passage xi. 1, and is therefore, according to the authority of the 
MSS., an interpolation in this place. It will, however, readily 
be perceived that Paul’s command to all to follow him was to be 
understood, not of himself, but of Christ living inhim. Gal. ii. 20.) 

Vers. 17, 18. In order to lead the Corinthians in the right way, 
Paul continued, that he had sent Timotheus to them, who was 
perfectly acquainted with his manner of proceeding and his doc- 
trine, (Acts xix. 22) ; but that the blindness and conceit of some 
of those in Corinth had led them to imagine that he himself dared 
not to come to them. (Paul could not have long sent Timotheus, 
whom Erastus accompanied at the time he wrote this epistle, for 
according to xvi. 10, he was expecting his arrival there.—The 
téxvov you refers to the conversion of Timotheus by Paul. In 
2 Tim. i. 1, Paul calls him “‘ beloved son;’’ 1 Tim. i. 1, “real 
or own son.” The predicate ruords is not to be translated “ be- 
lieving ;” the belief of Timotheus is not disputed, but “ faithful” 
and true in the Lord, 7.e. in and through fellowship with him.— 
In dvapvijcer is slightly implied that the Corinthians could also 
haye easily known the way of truth if they had faithfully observed 
his words. The xa8as mavtayov év macy éxkdrnola SiacKo al- 
ludes clearly to a certain form of teaching which Paul observed in 
his apostolic operations, and from which other teachers of the 
church had departed.—Ver. 18. In the as ju7) épxopevou is to be 
found the pregnant meaning according tothe opinion of the puffed- 
up Corinthians, “as if I dared notcome.’? See 2 Cor. x. 10, 11.). 

Vers. 19-21. Although he had sent Timotheus beforehand, he 
only awaited a sign from God in order to follow also, and then he 
would see whether a spiritual power, corresponding to their high 
pretensions, would be displayed by his adversaries; this being 
ever manifest where the ruling power of God was really present. 
Whether his appearance among them would be marked by severity 
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or mildness depended upon the posture they assumed at his com- 
ing; and when one considers that the apostle wrote these words 
as a poor tentmaker, without the slightest earthly power to lend 
force to his words, we can but wonder at his boldness. But the 
consciousness of the divine work which he was labouring to ful- 
fil, elevated him far beyond earthly circumstances, and enabled 
him successfully to attack difficulties that were apparently invin- 
cible. (Adyos and dvvayss form an antithesis, as do popdwois 
and dvvayis:in 2 Tim. iii. 5. It signifies here an exhibition of 
vain presumption, completely at variance with true inward power. 
—The kingdom of God implies here, as it usually does in the lan- 
guage of Paul, the living fellowship excited in the soul of which 
Jesus was the author, but manifested in the nature of those be- 
longing to it. [See Luke xvii. 21, Rom. xiv. 17.|—.In ver. 21, 
paBdos is asymbol of the aadeutix) éevépyera, as Theodorete 
justly observes. See 2 Cor. xiii. 10.—The év in the form év 
paBd@ €XOw is to be explained by its analogy to the Heb. 4.— 


Concerning rveiya mpairytos see Gal. vi.1. The Codd. A.B. 
read here, as in Gal. vi. 1, wpadrntos, which however Lach- 
mann has not adopted in the present passage, as has been erro- 
neously stated by Riickert.) 
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PART SECOND. 
(vy. 1—xi. 1.) 
§ 5. OF INCESTUOUS PERSONS. 
(v. 1—13.) 
Vers. 1, 2. With a glance at the presumption of some of the 
Corinthian Christians, Paul mentions, with a view to their humi- 


liation, the fact that a member of their church lived in illicit in- 
tercourse with his stepmother. It is undoubted that in the most 


-exalted and best constituted community, an individual may fall 


into gross error; but then it is requisite that the said body 
should decidedly exhibit its displeasure against the offending 
member. This, however, was not the case in Corinth; the uni- 
versal moral sluggishness displayed itself in the manner in which 


. this occurrence was viewed, for they still tolerated the sinner in 


their community; and thus gave evidence that they were not sen- 
sible of the enormity of his offence. Paul therefore justly re- 
proves the church, not as a number of separate individuals, but 
in one, all, as a living united body, and, together with directions 
for the excommunication of the offender, delivers a serious rebuke 
to the whole church. (“Odws can’ only mean “ altogether, gene- 
rally,” asin vi. 7. The generalidea of unlawful desire, expressed 
here by qopve/a, was more applicable then to the «al rovavTn 
than to a form of this sin of rare occurrence even among heathens. 
The reason of its standing first is to be found in what precedes.’ 
Paul had said: Shall I appear among you as a severe father, or in 
the spirit of meekness? He continues: How can I act otherwise 


1 In order to make this observed, Lachmann places the stop at dvvamer, and connects 
iv. 21 immediately to v. 1. 
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than severely, when fornication commonly prevails among you, 
and in such a form as the present one? Billroth’s observation 
upon this,.“‘ that textually these remarks are unsupported, for, 
according to unvarying custom, cat Tovavrn implies nothing diffe- 
rent to that before-mentioned, but merely gives a closer definition 
of it,” I cannot understand, as the subject here is certainly the 
same offence, only more precisely stated. Calvin considers that 
ddAws refers to the certainty of the report ; but Riickert would con- 
nect it with that which precedes, so that 6\ws = yodv would stand 
in the signification of certe quidem ; but in neither acceptation is 
it clear. The only explanation of this difficult passage, which It 
appears to me can be textually maintained, referring to what has 
been already mentioned, is that 6\ws should be received in the 
sense of, I briefly say. (See Passow, in his Lex. concerning this 
word. ‘Then the connection would run thus: Shall I come unto 
you with the rod or in love? the former will, alas! be certainly 
requisite, or, I must alas! enquire into things, for, let me briefly 
add, we hear of fornication among you.—The expression 7) yuv7) 
Tov Tatpos certainly indicates the stepmother, as aly nw: Gen. 


xxxvil. 2; Lev. xvii. 7, 8.—’Eyew, like habere [Suet. Aug. ¢. 

63. Cie. a diy. ix. 26.] denotes euphemistically the intercourse of 
the sexes —In ver. 2 zevOetv is in some degree opposed to duat- 
oda Oat, as it expresses the pain of penance, which of necessity ex- 
cludes presumption. The sincere believer not only exercises a 
painful repentance for his own sins, but in brotherly sympathy , 
also for those of others. The spirit of Christ enlarges confined 
individual feeling and consciousness, causing it to extend itself 
universally —For ap0j é« pécov, the text. rec. has éEap0p, but 
the Codd. have decided for the simplex. The é&ap07 is possibly 
taken up from ver. 13. The phrase aipew é€« pécov can in this 
place only signify exclusion from ecclesiastical communion. The 
form really means ‘“ remove, 7.e. kill,” but the exclusion is to be 
understood as a spiritual death, [see Lev. xviii. 29, xx. 11; 
Deut. xvii, 7, 12, xix. 15, xxi. 21] as lopping off a member from 
the body of Christ. The expression has its origin, without doubt, 
in the passages of Deut. quoted, in which the crime here called 
to account by the form pomp wd) NID is punished with 
death. The temporal extirpation has been employed by the 


apostle in a spiritual sense. See the observations on yer. 5.). 
3 
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Ver. 3, 4. This indifference and deadness on the part of the 
Corinthians cognisant of the affair Paul contrasts with his spiri-— 
tual participation in the occurrences of their church, although 

. absent in body, and, on this occasion, with the serious displea- 
sure excited in his mind towards the immoral offenders, upon 
whom he said he had immediately pronounced a decided judge- 
ment, which they were yet to expect. By this resolution the 
apostle aroused the idea in his readers that they, it was true, 
stood outwardly in connexion with him, but were essentially 
further removed than many who bore the appearance of being far 
behind them in zeal. (Lachmann omits the first os that stands 
before dzr@v, and it certainly appears unseasonable, besi 
it is wanting in A.B.C.D. and in many other authoriti¢s. 
and wvedwa stand here, as in Rom. viii. 10, 13, and 

: only to designate the inward and outward state. —Tha een 
does not imply that the apostle wishes his opinion to batonisi- * 
dered as a command, for that is contradicted by the succeeding.» 
cwaxlévtov buav, but the expression is to be understood thus: ASS, 
“‘T have already mentally determined, and have not for one mo- 
ment wavered in the decision.’—In ver. 4 the ovtw may infer 
that the act was accompanied by aggravating circumstances, but 
the most simple way would be to refer it to the fact that the man 
had committed the incest as a member of a Christian body. It 
may likewise mean, ‘“‘ under these circumstances.”—The év To 
ovoyaTt K. T. dr. is to be connected with cvuvayOevtwr x. T. X., 
but, on the contrary, ovv TH duvdwes Kx. T. r. With mapadodvar. 
The mention of power agrees better with the declaration of the 
sentence, to which it gives impressiveness. ‘The setting forth 
the name of Christ suits better the gathering together, indicating 
likewise the Spirit, in whom those assembled are or should ‘be. 
The words have an evident reference to Matt. xviii. 20, “* Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” But Paul speaks of this assembly, at which he 
professes to be present in spirit, in order to indicate to them in 
a delicate manner how they ought to conduct themselves in the 
matter; in the name, 7. ¢. in the mind and spirit of Christ, and, 
at the same time, in obedience to his commands [ Matt. xviii. 18, 
John xx. 23,] they must assemble themselves together and_re- 
move the offender from among them. Besides this, the passage 
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may be classed among those in the New Testament in which there 
exists a reference to all the members of the church upon a demo- 
eratic equality, for it is exceedingly improbable that in the ovp- 
axOévtav ipav the question is only of presbyters and rulers 
of the church. 

Ver. 5. Here follows then what may be deemed an interpre- 
tation of the passage in ver. 2, alpew éx pécov. Paul desires 
that they shall qapadoivat 76 carava the sinner, and indeed 
els ddeOpov Ths capKos, va Td Tvebpa cwOh. It is of course to 
be understood that any conclusions are censured which deny the 
existence of Satan,, this being acknowledged by Paul and all the 
writers of the New Testament. A form of excommunication 
only, wapadotva: tH catava cannot therefore be considered.’ 
But the form may certainly thus far indicate the exclusion from 
the religious community, as it may signify a true separation from 
the blessed participation in light, and a giving up to the unholy 
principle of darkness. Christ exercises a twofold power; first, in at- 
tracting those of a congenial mind ; secondly in rejecting those who 
differ. But the addition eis 6XeOpov ris capkos, iva TO Tvedpa 
ow, renders a closer definition of the form wapadeivar Té ca- 
Tava necessary ; and, if it is not to be found, it will then be easy 
to refer it to the total destruction of the man, even to the mveiua. 
Not that this is Paul’s desire, which is rather that the flesh 
may be delivered a prey to Satan in order that the spirit may 
thereby be saved. As the cwrnpia is transferred to the last 
judgement-day, the d\efpos must be considered as temporal ruin, 
and the mvedpa only received as antithetical to cdp&, to convey 
the true idea to the mind, the éow av@pw7ros, in opposition to the 
é&w avOpwios. [See Rom. vii. 22.] But cdp& must not be re- 
ceived in so limited a sense as to suppose only bodily sufferings 
and diseases ; loss of worldly goods and relations, and all exter- 
nal sorrows are to be included, as well as more especially the 
painful consciousness of being cast out of the community of faith 
and love, and the earnest desire of being again accepted. The 
really difficult question is now this: how can Paul require any 


1 As Grafe in three Konigsberg Festprogramme of 1799, 1800, and 1806. By Satan 
he understood a human accuser before the tribunal. 
2 The reference to the three descriptions of Jewish excommunication sq72 (for thirty 


days),o-M (for ninety days), and xmavs (for ever), required no interpretation in order to 
understand the passage. 
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one to be given over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the soul may thereby be saved, as this does not seem to 
depend upon the excommunicating church, but upon the person — 
excommunicated and Satan? If the person excluded does not 
obey the admonition, he may be ruined in soul, and what should 
restrain Satan from attacking only his body, and not his soul 
likewise? The first of these two points is, however, not so diffi- 
cult, for it manifestly is. not to be found in the fa 1o rveipa 
awOp, that he must be saved, but only that he may, in fact that 
the possibility of salvation shall be left to himself. But then, 
indeed, the difficulty of the second is all the greater, for the 
whole context sanctions the supposition that the act of exclusion 
facilitates the saving of the soul. The body of the sinner shall 
be given over to the destruction of Satan, that thereby, where it 
is to be effected, his soul may be saved, which otherwise were 
certainly lost. But it seems that the making the saving of the 
soul to depend on Satan, would in all respects add to the diffi- 
ceulty,' first, by withdrawing the means of grace from the church, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit; and then by enhancing the 
temptation proceeding from the element of darkness, to which he 
was already sufficiently exposed within the protecting limits of 
the church. If wapadotva: T@ caravd only were employed, we 
must then suppose, as has been already observed, that the of- 
fender should be entirely given up, as one that had sinned 
against the Holy Ghost; but by the addition, the punishment 
rather appears the means of salvation, for which reason Paul in 
2 Cor. ii. 6, himself proposes his re-admission, as the sinner had 
suffered punishment. In the parallel passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, it is 
also called ods 7apéSwxa TO catava, iva TawWev0dct py Bracdn- 
petv, consequently the delivering over to Satan has also in this 
place a pedagogic aim. But how is it supposed that the power 
of Satan shall be limited to the flesh? We may say that if the 
God-fearing man pray, the Lord listens to his prayer, and that 
he restrains the power of Satan, as in Job’s case (chap. i.), 
and the fulfilment of the prayer is presupposed. This is 
Grotius’ opinion. Or we may suppose that the apostle ascribes 


~i Tertullian and Ambrose explain capxés éXOpos to signify everlasting damna- 
tion, and refer the saving of the rveda to the church, which hag the power, by exclud- 
ing the evil. (Tert. de Pudic. c. 13.) 
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to the church itself the power of limiting that of Satan, because 
God dwells and works in it. I believe that the apostolic repre- 
sentation tends to the latter view.. But if the subject had only 
referred to prayer to God, it would have been differently ex- 
pressed; Paul is evidently speaking from a consciousness of the 
power to bind and loose, that sins may be entirely or partially 
retained. The former was the case with Ananias and Sapphira 
(Acts y.), while to these Corinthian sinners they were partially 
retained. In addition to this it may be supposed that with-this 
resolution of the church, to deliver him over to the power of 
Satan,? to the destruction of the flesh, to which also all the suf- 
ferings of the ywvy7 may be added, but to the saving of the soul, 
continual prayer would be made by the church for the offender, 
and thus his spiritual connection with the church would be main- 
tained, and he could likewise be brought back into the way of 
salvation. (Chrysostom discriminates between zapadodvas and 
exdodvat, the latter signifying a perfect giving up, while the 
former retains the hope of his restoration. Paul chose the 
words, he says: dvolywy avT@ Tis petavoias tas Ovpas Kal 
WoTTEp TraLdaywye Tov ToLodToY Tapadidovs. In the hand of God, 
even Satan can become an instructor for believers.) 

Vers. 6-—8.° Under such circumstances of the Corinthian 
church, continued the apostle, their glorifying (in their wisdom 
and spiritual gifts) seemed singular. It is evident that Paul 
really meant to say, this occurrence, and their behaviour on the 
occasion, proved how much true spiritual life was wanting, to 
permit so great a pollution to occur among them. He however 
expresses it} with forbearance, as if it might be the consequence 
of such deficiency. The whole admonition is clothed in symbolic 
language, based upon the typical signification of the Passover, 


1 Chrysostom, Augustine, Lightfoot, Vitringa, Wolf, and others, have already ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Only that they erroneously conceive this to be an especial 
Charisma, while it rather arose only from the divine spirit filling the church. The same 
were just as possible in the present day, if those who laboured in the church possessed 
the same intensity which manifested itself in the apostolic times. 

2 Billroth adopts Grotius’ explanation of the passage, but treats the whole as a Jewish 
representation. He says, “ It is presupposed of Satan that he desired to inflict pain upon 
him ;” this inference he appears to wish to prove false. But asin Christ is necessarily 
the cwrnpia, out of him is éA<@Opos, and indeed of the whole man, if the powers of dark- 
ness are not sisi confined to the lesser powers of the dp. 

3 That the words Srv uixpd x... can be read as an iambic eievedar, is only to be 
considered accidental. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 562.) 
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and the ordination respecting it in the Old Testament. The 
leaven is to be understood as the image of sin; and in the com- 
mand to purify the house from it, at the dawning of the Passover, 
(Ex. xiii. 3—7), the moral commandment to walk purely and in- 
offensively is implied. The image is not, however, equally carried 
through, as often happens with the apostle, e. g. 2 Cor. ili. 7, 
sqq. In ver. 7 the image is so applied, that the Corinthians 
collectively constitute the vpaua véov, from which all leaven 
is to be banished ; in ver. 8, on the contrary, they are represented 
as keeping the festival, but tasting no leaven. However these 
are free applications of the idea, which by no means obscure the 
principal thought. The fundamental principles of the apostle, as 
well as the sentence cal yap TO macya judy brép judy éTvOn, 
X pioros, afford sufficient evidence that the apostle will by no means 
allow the reference to the authority of the Old Testament to be 
considered as accidental, but as an explanation agreeing 
in all respects with his own opinion. The words quoted show 
clearly that Paul attaches the very highest importance to the 
whole idea of the feast of the Passover. Christians likewise have 
their paschal lamb (ro rdoya = sjpp signifies the paschal lamb, 
and Passover, see Matt. xxvi. 17), of which they receive the benefit 
in the holy communion, and they also avoid the leayen (sin), 
bearing themselves as true &vywou, and walking in purity and 
truth. It is possible that this passage originated in the design 
to exhibit to the followers of Peter that the Christians possessed 
the essentials of the old leaven, though without the Jewish form. 
It is also possible that the period of the Haster festival gave oc- 
casion to the apostle to make use of this explanation. But we 
are not to deduce from the words xafos éore d&upou any meaning 
like the following : “‘ As ye even now abstain from leavened bread, 
by reason of the feast of the Passover;” for it is not probable, 
that in the uncorrupt church as founded by Paul, the Jewish 
form of celebration would find place. The words can only be 
translated: “As ye then are certainly determined to keep your- 
selves free from the leayen of sin.” (Grotius defends the other 
acceptation of dfvpos, and considers dovtos and dowvos parallel.) 
The passage therefore cannot be employed as a stringent proof 
that already an annual Passover or Kaster festival was celebrated ; 
for the typical meaning of Paul agrees more with the exhortation 
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to keep the Passover alwaysin the Gospel. But it is highly pro- 
bable that, from an early period, the weekly celebration on Fri- 
day and Sunday as wdoya otavpwowmoy and avacrdctpov' was dis- 
tinguished by increased solemnity at the time of the Jewish Pas- 
sover, and therein lay the idea of the festival. (In ver..6, dvpaya 
is the church, Sun the member that can infect the former. See 
on Matt. xiii. 33, where the leaven is employed in a good sense.— 
In ver. 7, the word éxxa@dpare refers to the custom among the 
Jews of thoroughly cleansing their dwellings, in order that no 
leayen may remain, which is an image of moral strictness and 
fidelity in purifying from sin. The terms new and old refer to 
the new and old covenant. The iép pdr has very weighty au- 
thorities against it, for which reason Lachmann has not retained 
it. When we, however, consider how easily the preceding nyov 
might lead to the omission of the second, but that there existed 
little motive for the addition, it would nevertheless appear to be 
genuine. For érv0n the text. rec. has €0v0y. As this is the more 
unusual form, it may be asked if it be not the more preferable.-— 
In ver. 8, éopraGew contains the idea of dedication, and especially 
consecrated to God.—Kaxia appears to correspond to eiAuKpi- 
vela, and trovnpia to ddnOeva : the two former words point out the 
negative, the latter the positive side of good and evil.) 

Vers. 9—11. The apostle now at once corrects a misunder- 
standing of the Corinthians, with reference to a passage in his 
earlier letter, which is lost. The warning which it contained to 
ayoid association with dissolute persons, and gross sinners, had 
been applied by them to all men, instead of restricting its refer- 
ence, aS Paul intended they should, to those persons only who 
gave themselves out as believers. Probably this was done by 
Paul’s adversaries, in order to represent his commands as imprac- 
ticable. (S'vvavaytyvuoGas is again to be found in the New Tes- 
tament in 2 Thes. ili. 14. In the LXX. it stands for bbann, 
é. g. Hos. vii. 8, ‘‘ to have fellowship, intercourse,” which must 
always imply the interchange or communication of spiritual pro- 
perties, on one side or the other.—In ver. 10, I understand the 
Kal ov TavtTws, as does Winer (Gr. p. 457), thus: ‘ And indeed 
[as is apparent] I do not mean that ye should altogether avoid 


1 See Suiceri Thes. s. v. raéoyxa, pag. 621, 
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intercourse with the carnal of this world.” Billroth however 
supposes it to mean, “ not certainly with the fornicators of this—— 
world, but only not with carnal members of the church,” which 
appears to me rather difficult ; wdévtws according to this must be 
inserted in a parenthesis, and mean, “as may be supposed.” It 
is true that it is included in the idea, nevertheless it is not found 
in the single expression 7avtws.—Koopos obtos, according to the 
analogy of alwy ovtos, is really pleonastic ; xocpos alone were 

' sufficient, but as subsequently xoopos is employed in another 
signification = ofxovyévn, ovTos is added by Paul in order to mark 
the difference.—For dde/Aere Lachmann reads apelirete. Accord- 
ing to the sense, either might be used; ye must go out of the 
world, or, ye must go out from it. Critical authorities, however, 
incline more to the use of é¢e/Aere.—In ver. 11 vuvi does not refer 
to the time, in contradistinction to ver. 9, but it indicates the 
conclusion, “ but I have rather written unto you.’ See vii. 14, 
xii. 8, xv. 20.—The words which follow are not to be regarded 
as a quotation from the earlier epistle, they only recapitulate 
more precisely the substance of the subject contained therein.— 
’Ovopatopevos signifies here ‘‘ call themselves only without being 
so: rovodtos is likewise to be understood reprovingly.— Mnéde 
aovveoOiew, which connects itself somewhat as an anacoluthon to 
the preceding, heightens the yu) cvvavayiyvuc Paz, it indicates the 
entire renunciation of familiar intercourse. [See Matt. xviii. 18.] 
The severe ecclesiastical religious penance of the ancient church 
is here defined by the apostle himself,’ and we can only observe 
therein a sign of the church’s decline, for this charge is not only 
now neglected, but cannot be carried into execution.) 

Vers. 12,13. Paul proves conclusively from his own position, 
and that of all Christians with respect to him, that he was not 
alluding to those without the church. From the complete dif- 
ference which existed in their course of life, the Christians had 
only to judge themselves, not others, and could thence only ex- 
clude the profligate from their community. (The passage, vi. 2, 
by no means contradicts the assertion, that God alone judgeth 
them that are without the church, for the latter is spoken of 
judgement in this life, while in the former passage the last judge- 
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1 Theodorete says in this place «i dé xow7s TpopHs Tois ToLovToLs ob det KoLwwveElD, 
Hjmrov ye wvotixys Te Kal Oeias, i. e. the holy Communion. 
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ment is alluded to, which the Lord will accomplish in and through 
his faithful followers. In ver. 12, xaéis probably an erroneous 
addition; it is wanting in A.B.C.F.G; Lachmann also omits 
it; but on the other hand, xpwei is decidedly preferable to 
the usual xpivet. It would be best to point it with Lachmann 
thus: ody tods éow bueis Kpivere, Tods 5é EEw 6 Ocds Kpivet;—Con- 
cerning ot é& and ot ow see Col. iv. 5; 1 Thes. iv. 12; the 
representations in which are based upon the idea that the church 
encloses the faithful like a temple, within whose hallowed pre- 
cincts, strangers may not set a foot—For ¢&dpare is to be found 
éEapeire, éEapeite, éEalpere, ¢Edpere. But only the first two 
forms can, from critical considerations, and with respect to ver. 
2, come under notice. Of these ¢Eapeire is the usual text, while 
eEdpate ‘has the authority of the codices A.B.C.D.F.G., as well 
as of others in its favour, and therefore doubtless deserves the 
preference.-—The conjecture of zépvov for zovnpov is very plausi- 
ble, because the devil is commonly designated by the appellation 
6 tovnpos. But the supposition is unsupported by critical autho- 


rity. ) 


§ 6. LAW-SUITS. 
(vi, 1—20.) 


Ver. 1. The mention just made of the judging of unbelievers 
leads the apostle to speak of another unbecoming custom of the 
Corinthian Christians, which must be reproved ; they appealed to 
the heathen authorities upon any difference which arose among 
themselves. This is severely condemned by the apostle. The 
Christians were not to erect themselves into judges over the 
heathen, but it was yet more inconsistent that they, who were 
some day to judge the world with Christ, should set the heathen 
over themselves, as judges.* This discussion, like many others 


1 In consequence of the apostolic decision, it followed that the bishops obtained a 
jurisdiction. (See Euseb. vita Const. iv. 27.). How this was exercised by worthy bishops 
is shown by the example of Ambrose (August. conf. vi. 8.). But the right of jurisdic- 
tion was from an early period restricted to civil causes, criminal cases were referred to 
ordinary tribunals, as is proved by the Rescript of Arcadius and Honorius in the Cod. 
Justin. lib. 1. tit. iv. lex 7. 
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of the apostle in the Epistles under consideration, was peculiarly 
adapted to moderate the exaggerated representations respecting __ 
the moral condition of the Corinthian church. Although so 
short a period had intervened since the Christian church had 
sprung into life in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, where the 
believers were of one heart and one soul ; neither said any, of his 
possessions, that they were his own (Acts iy. 32), the power of 
the Spirit filling the church had lost so much in intensity, that in 
Corinth they openly disputed before heathen rulers concerning 
mine and thine (ver. 7.). And yet in this church the Charismata 
ruled so powerfully! But so much the bolder appeared the faith 
of Paul, which, in a community where so much was to be desired, 
could nevertheless distinguish the germ of the destined new 
creation, which was appointed to give the world another form. 
—Besides, it is well to observe, that this practice of the Corin- 
thians, so much condemned by the apostle, of bringing their 
differences before heathen judges, instead of Christian arbitra- 
tors, was occasioned by their internal dissensions. Love and 
confidence had vanished, and this is especially blamed by the 
“apostle (ver. 7) ; no such disputes among Christians should exist. 
(ITpaypa is here lawsuit, otherwise Aoyos, causa.—Concerning ézri, 
coram, see Mark xiii. 9, Acts xxiii. 30, xxiv. 19.—For adicwv 
in ver. 6, stands aiictwv. The expression is not intended to 
apply an idea of individual blame to heathen rulers, as if they 
were intentionally unjust, but only of their general character, the 
absence of Christian Svcasocvvn, precisely as the designation 
ayvot indicates nothing individual among the Christians. See 
on Rom. i. 7.). | 

Vers. 2, 3. The argument for the unlawfulness of such proceed- 
ings is carried out by Paul, so as to direct attention to the higher 
destiny of believers, to judge the world, nay angels: but while 
conscious of this, they should yet be competent to adjust inferior 
differences. The form % ov« oidare, and likewise the ov« oidate of 
ver. 3, show that the apostle supposes the Corinthians already 
acquainted with their lofty calling ; the words may be rendered, 
ye know certainly right well! Whatever this judging by the 
believers may lead to, we have no foundation for unhesitatingly 
receiving xpivew for xataxpivew. As in speaking of angels, 
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good as well as bad! must be included, the xdocpos likewise, 
although opposed to the church as under the practical dominion 
of the saints, contains not only those upon whom eternal condem- 
nation must fall, but also such, as not having yet received the 
spirit of Christ, live nevertheless in a condition relatively faith- 
ful. (See the remarks on Matt. xxv. 31, 37; Rom. ii. 1.). 
However this idea, in its simple form, as propounded by the 
apostle, appears doubtful to most interpreters. They consider 
that it would elevate the Christians too highly to make them 
judges over the human and spiritual world ; while on the other 
side, the scriptural doctrine of sin appears to many to degrade 
man too low. But it is precisely in this that the sublimity of the 
doctrines contained in the Bible consists, by extending in every 
direction, and passing far beyond the narrow limits of the human 
standard. Let us more closely consider this idea in connexion 
with the Scripture doctrines generally. As the future is employed 
upon both occasions (xpiwodcr, Kpwodpev,) there can be no re- 
ference to a present operation of the faithful; the intermediate 
present (xpiverat) is determined by means of the futures. In 
the 7)uépa xkpicews the universal judgement of the world is of course’ 
to be understood as the future judgement, and this is commonly 
ascribed to Christ, (see on Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16), which 
agrees perfectly with the subject of our passage, inasmuch as 
believers do not judge men and angels without Christ, but with 
him, indeed he in them, for the judging power in the faithful is 
Christ in us. They come not into judgement, because whoever 
believes in him is judged already (Jobn iii. 18), and the Lord 
himself says, agreeably to this unity of Christ with his faithful ; 
in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. (See on Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30.).. 
Those whom the Lord here terms the twelve, as representatives 
of the church, he calls in another passage, all the believers (see 
on John xvii. 22.). All the prerogatives of Christ belong also to 
the church, which both is and is called the true Christ. (See on - 
1 Cor, xii. 12.). It must be allowed that this vast thought, 


1 Bad angels likewise are called only dyysAou, although seldom, as in 2 Peter ii. 4; 
Rev. ix. 15. Also in 1 Cor. iv. 9 the expression implies good and bad angels. 
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which indeed elevates man to a height hardly to be contemplated 


becomes in some degree inadmissible when one would apply itto_ __ 


every member of the external church. But in the apostolic 

times the members of Christ’s visible church agreed better with 

its principles than at present ; Paul could therefore introduce the 

thought objectively, without marking the difference of form and 
: of nature. But the Saviour himself (Matt. xiii. 47) found both 
: good and bad fish in the net of the kingdom of God, and the evi- 
| dence of our senses must have informed us that in the visible 

church itself, a céopos exists, even unto the present day; yes, 
; that in the true members of the invisible church, in those born 
. again of water and of the Spirit, there nevertheless still abides in 
3 their old man the principle of the cocpos, which it requires their 
continual exertions to subdue. The full force of the assertion 
-: therefore, that the saints shall judge the world of men and angels, 
* can only apply to the spirits of the perfectly righteous (Heb. xii. 
23), i.e. to the members of the inyisible church in their perfect 
state. In this mankind attains its true ideal, and to it applies 
then in its fullest sense Ps. viii. 7, (according to the explanation in 
¢ Heb. ii. 6, sqq.) ‘“ all things hast thou put under his feet.” Angels 
‘. themselves stand lower in the order of their being than those in 
whose hearts is Christ’s image. (See further on Heb. i. 14, xii. 
23.). The only manner to remove the obstacles which the in- 
terpretation of our passage presents to many, by the assertion 
that believers shall judge with Christ, is this, to urge, as Chry- 
sostom and Theodorete have done, the év tyiv xpivera. This 
preposition signifies, (in which Billroth coincides), that, accord- 
ing to the real idea,! the judgement by the believers is simply the 
effect produced by the operation in them of a higher standard of 
living, upon the world, and upon angels, according to the analogy 
in Matt. xii. 42, where it says: Bacituooa voTov avacticeTat 
Kal KaTaKpwel THY yeveav TavTHV, Kal avdpes Nwveviras dvactHoov- 
Tat Kal KaTaKpwvovot Tiv yevedy TavTnv. But Billroth is suffi- 
ciently unprejudiced to allow that this negative kind of judgement 
does not agree with the course of the argument, as Raphelius has 
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1 According to the form of the idea, Billroth admits that following the direction of 2, 
év signifies “through,” but according to the true sense “ in;” the meaning therefore may 
be, “ your faith is the measure applied in judging the world.” In a similar measure the 
form of every view of the apostle might be changed at pleasure. ~ 
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already ably proved the capability of actively judging in inferior 
matters, is connected with the capacity for more refined discrimi- 
nation; the latter must therefore, according to Paul’s views, have 
been an essentially active quality. But it is impossible to consider 
this as all that is included in the idea, but we should rather conceive 
the just meaning to be, that if we hold stedfastly the doctrine of 
the real communication of the divine nature to those who believe 
(2 Pet. i. 4), there can be no hesitation in admitting them to be 
rulers and judges with Christ (Matt. xxv. 40; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
Rey. xx. 4), and him the firstborn among brethren. (See on 
Rom. viii. 29.). (In ver. 2, 7 is justified by the most weighty 
authorities, viz., A.C.D.F.G. Then, according to the analogy 
with pte ye Buwtixa, the sentence xal ei x. T. X. must be under- 
stood as a question; without an interrogation, the sense would 
be: “ And if by you the world is to be judged, it is unworthy of 
you to appear before such inferior judgement-seats.” It is certain 
that xperjpiov signifies first, tribunal [Jam. ii. 6], but in this 
place, according to ver. 4, public proceedings at law, = xpiwata 
in ver. 7. It would be best to understand the interrogatory in — 
the same sense with Billroth, viz. to leave it depending on 67, 
and erase the note of interrogation after xpivodo. accordingly.— 
The epithet ¢Aayota places controversies concerning earthly 
things in contrast with those of a spiritual nature.—_-In ver. 3 
Bios has, like the Latin seculum in the language of the church, 
an accessory idea of something sinful ; in a higher sense Cwy) is 
used. The adjective form is found again in the New Testament, 
Luke xxi. 34.—Mjru ye, nedum, does not again occur in the New 
Testament). 

Vers. 4—6. The apostle in continuation reprehends the Corin- 
thians for addressing themselves to strangers, in contentions 
arising out of the affairs of ordinary life, and also because that 
they, who would be so wise, could not find among themselves 
one wise man, who could arrange such differences as an arbitra- 
tor. (In ver. 4, the eEouGevnpévor év rH ExxdAnoia are the heathen 
rulers. See on ii. 6. The expression is difficult, and may not be 
referred to the office, for Paul by no means despised the heathen 
authorities [see on Rom. xiii. 1.], certainly not to the person, for 
the church of Christ despises none of God’s creatures, but is ap- 
plied only to the element in which they stand, to the xoopos. 
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The rovrovs, as in ver. 6 and ver. 8, serves only to indicate 


more pointedly the error of applying to these judges. The recep- _ 


tion of xaOifere as imperative, although defended by Chrysostom, 


Theodorete, Grotius, Calvin, and Bengel, is less probable than 


the supposition that it is in the indicative, for this reason : in the 
former case the ¢fovPevnuévor must refer to the Christians, which 
evidently cannot be maintained on account of what follows.— 
In ver. 5, évrpowy, which occurs again at xv. 34, signifies “a 
shaming,” see on iv. 14.--The odrws and ovdé cis heightens the 
idea considerably, “Is wisdom so entirely wanting among you, 


that not so much as one wise man is to be found ?’’—In the Scaxpi- 


vew is signified the function of arbitrator, which presents the 


particular xpivec@az, i. e. bringing a lawsuit before the judge.— 


The form ava pécov tod adeAdod aitod presents some diffi- 
culty ; it is easy to imagine that on account of the avrod, Ka} 
tov adeXpov has been interpolated, as it is a reading by no 
means sufficiently authorised. It would be best to take dder- 
pos = adeddporns (1 Pet. ii. 17), for only in this manner can 
ava pécov,! and airod agree. Billroth considers that the reason 
one only of the two parties is mentioned is, that they were both 
Christians, but I do not see how this explanation diminishes the 
difficulty.). 

Vers. 7, 8. After this description Paul proceeds a step farther, 
and shows that, leaving the subject of disputes before the heathen 
magistrates, lawsuits were unbecoming amongst Christians. The 
principle among them should be, rather to suffer wrong than to do it. 
The consideration of this subject leads us to enquire, whether the 
precepts laid down by the apostle in this chapter were only avail- 
able for the circumstances then existing, or whether they would 


_admit of application to those of the present day. One might 


suppose that all magistrates and judges being now Christian, the 
present condition of the church rendered the apostle’s directions 
singularly inapplicable to us. But that is not conclusive, for 
the entire character of the judicial experience of the present day 
presents all the prominent features of that in ancient times. 
When Paul requires that the matters in question should be sub- 
mitted to a brother, he intended by it, that forsaking the path of 


1 For this form is also to be found cata péoov or év paécw. See Matt. x. 16; xiii, 
25; Acts xxvii. 27. 
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the strict law, which may often prove highly unjust, they should 
consult only, and yield to the decision of the love and forbearance 
which dwells in the hearts of brethren. Such a measure, however, 
cannot be applied to the large masses of men contained within 
the limits of the visible church of the present day, for these the 
public law institutions are necessary. If it may therefore be 
asserted that in the apostolic times, the contrast was greater be- 
tween the heathen world and the church, than between the law 
establishments of the present day and the regenerate ; we reply 
that it is still essentially the same, and must accordingly declare, 
that the admonitions of the apostle, as well as the analogous 
commands pronounced by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
possess a significance for the sincere Christian in all ages ; Chris- 
tian brethren ought not to carry their disputes with each other 
concerning their rights before the authorities ; should any differ- 
ence of the kind unfortunately arise, let them at least settle it 
by way of composition, to avoid giving subject for public offence. 
(Concerning &d@s see on v. 1.—’Hrrnpa, or hoonya, is properly — 
overthrow, injury, but here want of morality, like éAdrTwya, 
see Rom- xi. 12.—That the subject before us is contentions 
regarding earthly possessions, is especially shown by azroote- 
peioOe and by azoctepeire. The whole passage is enlarged 
upon and proved in Matt. v. 39, sqq. Sée the observations on 
the passage in the Comm.) 

Vers. 9—11. The remonstrance is strengthened by reminding 
them of the character of the kingdom of God, which, as a king- 
dom of righteousness and purity, rejects all unrighteousness ; 
adding that being purified from all uncleanness by the power of 
Christ, they would be doubly guilty in yielding themselves again 
to the power of sin. In the enumeration of the many forms of 
sin which exclude from the kingdom of God, he.passes beyond 
a strict connexion with the subject before him; this would only 
have given him occasion to name the «démtar, mAcovéxtat, dp- 
mayes. But referring to much that precedes, as well as what fol- 
lows, he mentions all descriptions of immoral excesses. (In ver. 9 
aouxo. is to be understood of transgressors of positive commands, 
a different sense to that occurring in ver. 1; and the Baowrela 
@cov refers here to its external appearance, such as will be tri- 
umphantly manifested at a future period, for internally it was 
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already to be found in the hearts of believers, ‘which were under 
its dominion, but the kingdom of God was not yet inherited by 
‘them. See on Matt. iii. 2.—The form pu) Travaobe, 28 pressing 
exhortation, is to be found again in xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; and also 
Jam. i. 16.—In the Greek speech qdpvos is properly synonymous 
with waraxos, gui muliebria patitur: in this place it stands to- 
gether with wovyds for the lowest kind of debauchery, and sig- 
nifies those persons who allowed themselves licentious freedom 
with unmarried persons: it bears the same signification in v. 
10, 11.—The expression efdwAodTpar has here without doubt 
especial’ reference to the voluptuousness connected with idol- 
atrous services, more particnlarly in Corinth—The passage y. 
10, 11, shows that nothing may be argued from the series © 
of individual forms of sin which are there enumerated ; it 
would be trifling to seek for the grounds upon which they are 
mentioned in a different or very particular order.—The ov be- 
fore KAnpovoyyjcover is properly omitted by Lachmann.—Bill- 
roth has certainly correctly explained the radra tives re of 
ver. 11: the twes expresses no degree of qualification, as if it 
signified only some, not all; for if all have not, actually sinned 
in every possible form, it is nevertheless certain that they have 
offended against God’s laws in some degree, and especially against 
the Christian meaning of the law. The tairad tives is rather to 
be understood = tosodtot: ‘such people were also ye.” We 
must allow that this connecting of two genders presents a diffi- 
culty, but it is possibly to be explained by an accessory notion of 
something contemptible [see Winer’s Gr. p. 152], which would 
make the sense: “ Ye were such people, practising these things, 
beware that ye fall not back !”—The three words amedovcaoe, 
dydcOnte, édixarsOnre comprehend in the form of a climax, 
progressive Christian generation, the thrice repeated adda 
-adding strength to the expression. The dzedovcacfe must, 
as well as the two other verbs, be considered passive [see Winer's 
Gr. p. 232, where however this passage is omitted]; be- 
cause the negative operation of grace, forgiveness of sins, by 
means of baptism, is understood by it; but the latter is not to be 
supposed a self-baptism, for the person bears himself entirely 
passive in the celebration. The medial signification is only so 
far maintained when translated, ‘‘ Ye have permitted yourselves 
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to be washed.”—The dyiafeoae “cannot here, as in i. 30, be 
received as Christian sanctification, else it must stand after éOvca:- 
@Onte. It signifies here only separated; to be reckoned-’ 
among the a@ysov. See on Rom. i. 7.—In the dccarwOjvar, then, 
the positive side is defined, the portion with the Sscavootvn 
@cod. [See on Rom. iii. 21.].—The & t@ dvéuate without 
doubt refers to all three particulars, and the name Jesus again 
points to his essence, and being communicated to man by him 
in the dvcacoovvn.—The addition cal év té Tmvevpats TOD Ocod 
nav cannot be understood of the universal power of God, as it 
would never be secondary to the operation of Christ Jesus, but of 
the Holy Spirit, which is also only called rvedua Ocod, asin 1 Cor. 
.vii. 40. The effect of the latter commences where the working 
of Christ has made a place. In Matt. x. 20 the Holy Spirit is 
called 76 wrvedua ToD TaTpos buov TO NaXodv ev Dyiv, and in Luke 
xii. 12 is found rvedwa &ysov in reference to the same.) 

Ver. 12. The whole section which follows this verse, as far as 
ver. 20, is uncommonly difficult when considered with reference 
to the context. Without proceeding further with the subject of 
lawsuits, the apostle lays down in ver. 12 an universal principle 
for certain other relations, which are again brought under consi- 
deration in x. 23, and then proceeds in ver. 13 to the mention of 
meats, and from 14—20 exhorts against fornication. As subse- 
quently (chap. x.) the subject of meats is amply enlarged upon, 
the verses 12, 13 in the present chapter appear in some degree 
foreign to the subject, and as little suitable as the admonition 
against fornication, which agrees better with the contents of 
chapter y. It may be asserted that the warning is occasioned 
by the mention which is made in ver. 9 of certain vicious prac- 
tices, and introduces the remarks preséntly to be made upon 
marriage, commencing vii. 2. But then, so much the more 
striking are verses 12 and 13, and their entire contents. ‘Bill- 
roth does not appear to have found the difficulty of so much im- 
portance, and thus explains himself concerning it: “The con- 
nexion with what precedes is this. Some one may have alleged 
Christian liberty as an excuse for these crimes, but therein he 
would certainly err; this may not be misused, even in Adia- 
phora, ¢. g. in meats, how much less in things immoral in them- 
selves, such as fornication.” Nevertheless the supposition of 
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the learned man mentioned is too remarkable, that there really 
existed in Corinth Christians who justified fornication on the 


_ principle, mavta po. é&eotw. He asserts in opposition to 


Neander, who with reason declares this inconceivable, (Apost. 


-Zeitalt. vol. i. p. 307.), that it is not necessary to admit that this 


offence was general. Throughout the Epistles Paul always ad- 
dresses those alone whom the subject concerned ;1 but if only one 
of the parties which existed in Corinth, e. g. the Gnostic Chris- 
tians, had defended such a principle, Paul would have as uncon- 
ditionally commanded their exclusion from any connexion with the 
church as he had done with the incestuous member. But if we can- 
not consent to this acceptation of the passage, the question arises, 
whether in any other way some direction as to its contents may 
be discovered. Neander thinks that Paulintended to enter upon 
the subject of meats offered to idols, of which mention is first 
made in x. 23, but that, diverted by an idea which occurred on 
the mention of co:Ala, he changed the subject of exhortation. 
Perhaps, in order to guard his words concerning the perishable- 
ness of meats, and of the organs of digestion, from misconstruc- 
tion,.on the part of those who denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, he distinguished the form of the body, from its nature, 
which led to the digression upon the vopveia. But although 
the declarations concerning the resurrection, which immediately 
follow, agree well with this supposition, we cannot but think that 
by accepting Neander’s views, the apostle’s procedure is made to 
appear unmethodical. First, the mention of fornication leads 
him to discuss the relation of the sexes to each other ; then, at the 
commencement of the eighth chapter, he returns from another 
subject to the theme of eating meats offered in sacrifice to idols ; 
and after numerous digressions, easy to explain by the subordi- 
nate connexion of ideas, reaches at last in x. 23, a discussion 
commenced in vi. 12. As this supposition has little to recom- 
mend it, we must assume as a foundation, that Paul did not in-. 
tend in vi. 12, 13, to discourse concerning meats offered in sacri- 


1 As sins of another character are named in vi. 9, Billroth must likewise suppose 
that individuals among the Christians in Corinth had defended the commission of them 
by the principle wdvta po. 2£eoT.v. But is it conceivable that Paul would have per- 
mitted persons capable of such enormities to continue in the church? Such Bileamites 
or Nicolaitans wonld have been immediately expelled by his directions, 
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fice ; but that the words in ver. 13 only serve to make clear the 
difference of the Adiaphora, from positive prohibition. Accord- 
ing to my own conviction, therefore, the transitions in the various 
passages are to be thus understood: The apostle having the in- 
tention to enter upon the question of sensual vices, from vi. 9, 
mentions in that place not only such offences as regard property, 
but also those of the former kind. The discussion upon the 
mopveia serves as an introduction to the remarks upon marriage, 
in which, according to God's ordinance, the passions are brought 
under restraint, and are sanctified. Now although certainly 
among the Christians in Corinth there was none sufficiently hardy 
to assert that licentious connexions were allowable, there never- 
theless reigned in that place a gross laxity in this respect. This 
position of affairs, which’ considerably tended to gross abuse of 
Christian liberty, prompted Paul to publish the inapplicability of 
the Christian principle of liberty to the circumstances of the 
sexes. We thus accept what is correct in the views both of 
Neander and Billroth, and cast aside what is untenable in both. 
Riickert’s supposition, that the apostle was interrupted at vi. 
11, and upon reading again what he had so far written down, felt 
himself induced to make the supplementary remarks which fol- 
low, hardly commends itself to our attention; without doubt, an 
introduction to chap. vil. may be recognised.—If we examine ver. 
12 more closely, the question presents itself: did Paul acknow- 
ledge the principle wdvra pou é€eorwv, or, as itis written in x. 23, 
mavra é&ectwv, as his own, and consequently as true or not? We 
must certainly allow that Paul acknowledged it. The sentence in- 
troduced with a\Ad says, the principle is correct, but due caution is 
required in the application. But is the principle really just? 
Paul proves, immediately in what follows, that fornication is not 
under any circumstances allowable, that wavra therefore seems 
limited to the zoAAd. But under this exposition the sentence is 
but meagre. ‘ Much is lawful” has also the converse of the pro- 
position, which is just as true, “‘ much is unlawful.” We there- 
fore believe that the sentence may be thus understood : “ All the 
laws that we find in the Old Testament, with reference to the 
prohibition of various meats, are no longer binding.” The pas- 
sage is thus explained by Flatt, but upon what ground do we add 
so much to the original text, thereby depriving the 7rdvta of all 
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its force? We must rather receive the ideainits most extensive 
and likewise profound sense, as in iii. 22. Precisely as we may 
say : to God and Christ, to the Son of the living God, all is free, 
because it is an impossibility that he should will what is sinful, 
so to him born of God, in whom Christ lives, is all lawful, for 
God's seed is in him, he cannot commit sin (1 Johniii. 9.). The 
mavra e&eotwv, then, is only another expression for the state of 
true libertas, the édevOepia ris S0Ens TOV Téxvev T. O. (Rom. yiil. 
21), of which the impossibilitas peccandi is the characteristic ; 
and if this condition were even fully displayed in the believer. 
here on earth, the sentence wavta é&eoTw would require no re- 
striction, but this is not the case. First, even among the re- 
generate backsliding is possible, and when this occurs, it is the 
antithetical principle which must be quoted to the apostate : ovdév 
tear, for there being among the perfect no possibility of sin, 
there is as little probability of what is good among the entirely 
fallen. Therefore, even in the regenerate, as long as he dwells 
upon earth, the old man is co-existent with the new, and for this 
reason a limited application only can be made of the latter prin- 
ciple in the Praxis. In the first place, it is utterly inapplicable 
beyond the sphere of the Bucirec/a r. @., that is to say, within 
the dominion of sins positively prohibited by the divine laws ; 
because the becoming subject to this dominion leads to apostacy 
from Christ, and even within the sphere of God’s kingdom the 
principle of liberty can only be applied here below in a restricted 
sense. Secondly, the believer must act with consideration for 
others, sparing the weak, and therefore for their sake he cannot 
do all that would otherwise be permitted to him. The sen- 
tence add’ ov Tavta cupépes expresses this, likewise in x. 23, 
GAN ov TavTa oixodopwet sc. aderdovs.' And besides this, 
he must ever keep the old man in mind, even while enjoying what 
is lawful, lest by means of his lusts he again become his prey ; 
that is to say, the righteous sway of Christian principle may be 
subverted, and the new man driven from its position, for sin once 
more to assert its power. , The other sentence cautions against 
this : GAN’ ov éyw eEovaracOjoopat 10 Twos. 


Ver. 13. The principle of Christian liberty may be applied in 


1 Tn this sentence the reference to himself is not to be disregarded, thus 2uoi might 
be added to cupdéper. 
3 
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behalf of believers to the rules for meats, but this could not be 
asserted with reference to any proceeding so clearly sinful as that 
of zopveia, This opinion is clear and perfectly intelligible ; not so 
the argument which the apostle adduces to corroborate it. The 
Bpepata, and the xco:d/a appointed for the same (i. ¢. the digestive 
organs especially), will be destroyed by God; being perishable, they 
will decay, like all things perishable (vii. 31) ; then comes the anti- 
thesis, that the body itself (apart from the form) is however im- 
perishable, and that God will raise it up. But can the perishable 
nature of the organ become a reason for its being subjected to the 
principle of liberty, or for that member being made Adiaphoron ? 
Are not gluttony and immoderate drinking (distinctly named by 
Paul in vi. 10), referable to the perishable body ? And may we 
not say, that other organs necessary to the human species may 
likewise be wanting in the glorified body (see on Luke xx. 36), 
as well as those of digestion? How then can we comprehend the 
apostle’s argument ? Possibly the sentence 6 S¢ Ocds—xatapyy- 
cer does not refer to wdvta é&eativ, but only to GAXa ovK eyo 
éEovotacOncopnat vTo Tivos t So that the sense would be, that 
we are not to allow ourselves to be brought under the power 
of anything, least of all of that which is so perishable as meat. 
This construction would not however aid the elucidation; for 
there the antithesis between xatapyyjoe: of ver. 13, and the 
eEeyepet of ver. 14, would be lost; likewise we should not be 
under the dominion of the body, even of the glorified, but the 
body is rather to be subject to the spirit under all its forms and 
appearances. We must prefer looking to the antithesis, ra 
Bedpata tH Kxovrla—rd 8& cpa ob tH mwopveia. The organs 
destined for the nourishment of the body, having their precise and 
appointed office, it would be unnatural were the entire powers of 
men to be engaged in eating and drinking; for the whole soul 
being thereby absorbed, gluttony and excess would be the result, 
and that not only as to quantity, which may be relative. It is 
quite otherwise with the sexual impulse ; this by no means affects 
merely the organs through which it operates, any more than the 
speech affects merely the tongue. The mere corporeal indulgence 
of this impulse is rather sinful ; in its true form, as the highest ex- 
pression of conjugal love, it concerns the whole man. The sexual 
impulse therefore has its origin in a far profounder law of na- 
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ture than eating and drinking, consequently offences against the 
former are also evil deeds of the inward man, to which absolutely 
no application of Christian liberty can be allowed. “Thus Oeds 
KaTapyjoe. THY KotAiavy must be understood as expressing the 
mean unimportant position, cdma on the contrary the sign of 
perfect individuality, the body in its necessary union with the 
individual, the ypuy7. 

Ver. 14. The resurrection of our body is proved as usual by 
Paul, from the resurrection of our Lord. Our body belongs to 
Christ, it must therefore be deemed holy, and employed accord- 
ingly, nor is this inconsistent with the marriage state, which is 
sanctified by God, and endowed with blessing. The introduction 
here of 0 xvpios TO o@parti is difficult to understand. The sup- 
position that the Lord ministers to the body, provides for it (as is 
said in Ephes. y. 29), does not precisely and sufficiently state the 
change of idea; and without doubt, the only correct view to be 
taken of this passage, which also renders intelligible that which 
follows, of all bodies being members of ‘Christ, is this: “the 
Lord is appointed for the body,” ¢.e. he himself is flesh (Johni. 
14), endeavours to corporify himself in the body. By this act 
of God, the body first obtains its true dedication ; it becomes an 
abode of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit. (Lachmann has de- 
cided in favour of é&jyeupev and é£eyelper, but for evident as well 
as internal reasons the reading é£eyepet is preferable.). 

Vers. 15—17. The apostle’s warning against fornication (to 
which all offences against morality, either of a gross or more re- 
fined nature, must be appended) acquires unusual force from the 
profound idea just mentioned. The bodies of believers are 
Christ’s members, he alone shall have dominion over them, there- 
fore the impure deprive him of his own, making Christ’s members 
members of fornication! This Paul proves by the connection 
with Christ in spiritual unity, which is perfected through faith: 
as the Son is one with the Father, so are believers one with him 
in the Spirit (John xvii. 22) ; and, precisely as the body and soul 
of men are dependent, is the body consecrated to Christ, through 
the union of the spirit with him ; to him belongs the whole man, 
spirit, soul, and. body. It is however important to observe that 
the apostle does not rest here, but that he also pursues the sub- 
ject under another view. The apostle says, that as with Christ 
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a holy spiritual union takes place, so with the harlot one of a con- 
trary character ; and he then quotes Gen. ii. 24, which is a pas- 
sage that might be considered referable to marriage, and not to 
fornication. The specific character of marriage is ordained and 
sanctified by God’s command, but in the immoral relation alluded 
to it is desecrated, and thereby becomes a curse ; in the former 
state, the reciprocation of pure and deep feeling becomes hal- 
lowed, while in the latter every exalted attribute disappears, and 
nothing remains but what is fleshly and sinful. The whole pas- 
sage is evidently grounded upon the comparison which is instituted 
between Christ and his church (Ephes. v. 23, sqq.), and the rela-_ 
tions of the married state; and therefore it is not improbable 
that, when the apostle said that he which is joined to an harlot 
is one body with her, he had in view the great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters (Rev. xvii. 1.). The sacred fellowship of 
Christ with the church, which corresponds with God's ordinance 
of marriage, stands then in direct opposition to the unholy asso- 
ciation of the carnal, which, drawing into its circle all who ap- 
proach, imprints upon them ineffaceable marks of its evil nature, 
while those who draw nigh unto Christ are adorned with his lke- 
ness. (Ver. 15 is perfectly intelligible, as out of dpas, dpa can 
be formed, it appears pleonastic from the wowow which fol- 
lows. It is used in analogy with the Hebrew riz.— Upon 7a) 


yévorto, see on Rom. iii. 4.—In ver. 16, the earthly connexion is 
implied, but grounded upon agreement of sentiment ; the offenders 
must stand equal under one point of view, or, so far as this is not 
the case, one party endeavours to effect the necessary analogy in 
the other. With the sinful this bias assumes the form of tempta- 
tion to profligacy, but in the good that of urging regeneration.— 
In the quotation to dnci is to be added % ypady. The Hebrew 
“TIN sid yi) refers to the preceding “TwaDd Wa. Eve ~ 
was taken from Adam to be again restored to him as his help- 
mate. The of dvo is supplied by the LXX., and the words 
are quoted according to their rendering in the passages Matt. 
xix. 5, 6; Mark x. 7, 8; and Ephes. y. 31. Doubtless they 
are intended to comprehend a declaration against polygamy; 
nevertheless we must confess that the occurrence of passages 
speaking more decidedly against the practice is to be desired, 
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as there is no direct mention made in the New Testament of 
polygamy being contrary to the principle of marriage.) 

Vers. 18, 19. The apostle in conclusion draws attention to 
the specific nature of the sin under consideration, as being 
directed against the offender’s own body, against a portion of 
that which is identified with himself. Nay more, as the believer 
is no longer his own, but God’s, so is also the body the Lord's. 
Fornication is therefore a higher degree of sacrilege, or a mix- 
ture of sins against himself, his neighbour, and his God. The 
beneficent influence of the Bible realism here strongly displays 
itself; spiritualism inculcates an indifference towards the body, 
and even its pollution, but the Gospel teaches that the body is 
to be honoured as an existing organ of the soul, glorified with it 
through the Holy Spirit. (In ver. 18 éay stands for dy, as is 
likewise found in profane writers. See Winer’s Gr. p. 285.)— 
In yer. 19 the 7} ov« oidarte is to be thus understood: The pecn- | 
liarity of this kind of wickedness cannot offend you, for ye cer- 
tainly understand the importance of the body.—The body is truly 
the sanctuary, the temple of the soul, but both coming under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost are not only purified in their nature, 
but the Holy Spirit thenceforward dwells in a human body, as in 
a temple.—The ov éyete ao Ocod forms the antithesis with ov« 
éoré éavtav, “ Ye belong no more to yourselves, that ye may go- 
vern yourselves by your own wills, for God is your Lord, and ye 
must be led by his Spirit.’’) 

Ver. 20. The relation of believers with God, Paul thinks, is 
this: being by Christ, who has paid the Avtpov, who is it him- 
self, ransomed from the slavery of sin (Matt. xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19), he has become the servant of God (Rom. yi. 17, 22.). For 
through this reason the believer praises not himself for his pure and 
moral life, but him who gave him power to lead it. (The syopa- 
cOnre Tywhs is again found in vii. 23. The tiufjs is by no means 
only pleonastic : ‘“‘ ye are bought for a price,’’ but emphatic, for 
a great price. Ev 7@ copare is here perfectly suitable, because 
the subject of what precedes is the body and its sanctification. 
The additional sentence cal év TO mvevpare bwov, dtd éote TOD 
cod, is wanting in the oldest and best Codd., and can therefore 
only be regarded as a gloss, to which very possibly the passage 
yli. 34 gave occasion.) 
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§ 7. MARRIAGE. 
(vii. 140.) 


With the exception of the detailed laws respecting marriage in 
the Old Testament, this section is the most important treatise in 
the Holy Scriptures on that highest institution in the social rela- 
tions, the type as well of the state as of the church. St Paul was 
led by the direct questions of the Corinthians in their epistle to 
the apostle (ver. 1), to treat of this subject, and the question first 
arises, to what the enquiries of the Christians in Corinth refer- 
red? what was the nature of their doubts on the marriage tie ? 
from what did their scruples emanate? There are several points 
of which the apostle treats. First, he speaks of marriage in itself 
(vers. 1—9), and represents that it serves to prevent fornication, 
and consequently that married people ought not to abstain from the 
conjugal duty. In the second place (vers. 1O—16), he speaks 
against divorce, declaring it to be inadmissible even if one party 
remain heathen, should this heathen party desire to continue in 
the married state. This leads the apostle (vers. 17—24) to the 
digression, that the Gospel in general does not interfere with the 
outward ‘position of Christians, and that every one is at liberty 
to remain in the vocation which he held previous to his conver- 
sion. Paul next treats of the unmarried (vers. 25—38), and, on 
account of the existing difficult relations of the church, he counsels 
them to remain in the single state. Finally (vers. 39, 40), he 
briefly alludes to the second marriage of women. This last point, 
however, appears rather as a supplementary remark, than as an 
answer to any question seriously proposed: there remain there- 
fore only three points for consideration. Of these, it must be 
admitted that the question respecting divorce is of a nature to 
be raised from a general Christian point of view. Whether it was 
admissible to remain with a heathen in so close a relation as that 
of marriage, was a question which might readily occur under any 
circumstances. But it is different with the first and third points. 
Whether marriage was allowable in itself, how married people 
had to conduct themselves in that state, whether the unmarried, 
especially of the female sex, were to engage in marriage,—these 
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were questions which could not arise from a general Christian 
point of view. Christianity indeed admitted no question as to—— 
the allowability of marriage, and neither Jews nor heathens en- 
tertained any doubts on this point. It may be said that the 
Corinthians had no cause to entertain a doubt or scruple respecting 
marriage in itself upon Christian principles; they could only have 
been uncertain as to whether it was advisable to marry under 
existing circumstances ; or; in other words, they might have enter- 
tained the same view which Paul himself adyocates,—that in the 
difficult relations of the church at that period it was better to re- 
main single,—and they might have questioned the apostle in their 
letter upon this expression of his opinion. In fact I-should see 
no decisive reason against adopting this view, were it not for the 
striking passage, vii. 3—5, in which Paul recommends the con- 
jugal duty not to be forborne, except during a short time for 
prayer. Paul must have been led to remind the Corinthians thus 
expressly, and in so special a manner, by peculiar circumstances : 
doubtless there were ascetic views prevalent in Corinth, in accord- 
ance with which many persons even in the married state believed 
themselves obliged to abstain from sexual intercourse. But if 
such was the case, it is more than probable that this ascetic 
tendency occasioned the apostle’s also treating of other points 
relating to marriage. In this view chap. vii. acquires a marked 
contrast with chaps. vy. and vi. Whilst at first a caution was held 
out against false freedom, there is here likewise a warning against 
self-imposed severity. But which of the parties in Corinth could 
haye fallen into this ascetic tendency? Neander (Ueber Das 
Apost. Zeitalt. Part I. p. 308, &c.) is of opinion that no ascetic 
tendency was spread among the Judaizing Christians, but amongst 
the followers of Paul. The addition: “ The followers of St Paul 
thought themselves in this respect likewise obliged to follow the 
example of their apostle,” appears to indicate Neander’s opinion 
that the single state of Paul was the cause of his disciples over- 
estimating this condition. But this seems to me highly impro- 
bable. Paul explains his unmarried state so distinctly as being 
merely individual, and combats the mistrust of marriage so 
emphatically (1 Tim. iv. 3),—indeed we find no traces in the 
later period that the followers of Paul rejected marriage (for 
the opposition to marriage amongst the Marcionites, who may 
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be considered as ultra-Pauline, proceeded from their Gnostic 
views of the nature of matter),——that we must seek some other ex- 
planation. The most probable one is that the Christianer also 
fostered this error. Their idealistic tendency, as we find it de- 
veloped among the later Gnostics, might lead either to moral in- 
difference (as if the pollution of the perishable flesh were a trifling 
consideration), or to false asceticism; and the two tendencies 
might have co-existed in the germ, and not have been distinetly 
separated until a later period. Before, however, taking a special 
view of the subject, we must glance at a general point, on the 
correct conception of which depends the comprehension of the 
whole section. We find (vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 40) that the apostle 
distinguishes between what he says and what the Lord says; 
between a decided command (émitay/) of Christ, and his sub- 
jective opinion (yvmpun). Paul refers the whole contents of this 
section, up to yer. 10, 11, merely to his own opinion, not to the 
command of Christ. Billroth remarks upon this, following Usteri, 
that the apostle does not distinguish between Ais own commands 
and those received through inspiration, but between his own 
commands and those preserved by tradition. In fact St Paul 
speaks, xi. 2, 23, expressly of traditions, and the passage, Vil. 
‘10, refers to a command of Christ preserved to us. From vii. 40 
— it is also clear that the yréun7is not intentionally opposed in any 
way to inspiration, for,it has its origin in the Divine Spirit ; but 
this distinction is insufficient for the explanation of our section. 
St Paul manifestly adduces the distinction to show that the com- | 
mand of Christ, but not his yv@un, required an unreserved fulfil- 
ment. His advice too could not be followed without thereby 
sinning (vii. 36.). Let us suppose that Paul had received no tra- 
ditional command of Christ upon any particular subject, we must 
consider that his inspired conviction was equivalent to such a 
command, since Christ created it within him by his Spirit! In 
the passage, xiv. 37, he openly lays claim to this right. It is 
there said : ef tus Soxe? mpodyrns eivat, 7) mMvevpaTtoKds, émuywe- 
oKéTo & ypadw viv, dt. Kupiov eiolv évrorai. No traditional 
commands of Christ can be here intended, for a person required 
to be no prophet to perceive them; but the judgments of Paul are 
called commands of Christ, insofar as Christ worked them in him 
by his Spirit. Billroth’s explanation (on xiy. 37) of the évronrai 
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xupiov as referring to commands of God in the Old Testament, 


is in the highest degree forced, nor can we on closer reflection—__ 


agree with Billroth (although we have advanced a similar view on 
Acts xv. 1), on the opinion that this passage is important for a 
comprehension of Paul’s doctrine of the agency of the Divine 
Spirit in man; as we here see that Paul explains the yroun 
raised in him by the Divine Spirit as not absolutely binding, and 
consequently as not absolutely true. The difficulty must rather 
be explained by the distinction of positive commands and the 
Adiaphora. Where dogmas or express commands are treated of, 
St Paul continually lays claim to his apostolic authority ; his 
yv@un is therefore here decisive, since it is enlightened by the 
Divine Spirit. But in the Adiaphora it is true wisdom to avoid © 
decided commands, partly because the position of individuals to 
them alters, and partly also because in the progress of develop- 
ment the whole period takes an altered position with reference 
to them. Fixed commands would therefore be only obstructive, 
instead of furthering their object in Adiaphora, and we may say 
that the wisdom of the holy Scriptures is manifested no less in 
what they have not forbidden, than in what they forbid: The 
only objection that might suggest itself against this view, is, that 
St Paul would in that case have said: ‘JZ forbid it not, I merely 
give good advice under existing circumstances ;”’ but he says in 
ver. 25, émitaynv xvplov ov« éyw, yet this formula appears to 
refer to the possibility, that the Lord might have given objective 
commands also respecting these relations. But those words may 
equally well be understood to mean, “ I have no command of the 
Lord upon this point, because he has not seen good to give any ;” 
his precepts are never purposely defective,—where Christ has 
given no law, he intended there should be none. According to 
this it is clear, that the advice given by the apostle in this sec- 
tion is not intended by himself as objective rules applicable to all 
times, and consequently that we are not at liberty to give to them 
this extended application, unless they change their nature. 

Ver. 1. According to what has been said, therefore, no absolute 
validity can be ascribed to the words, caddv avOpér@ yuvatKos 
po) Artes Oat according to the apostle’s view, as a false asceticism 
pretends. The word of the apostle receives its comment in vers. 


26, 29. The circumstances of the period rendered an unmarried 
h 2. 
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life relatively desirable, yet several of the apostles (ix. 5) were 
married. (Kadov has here no moral meaning; it merely sig-- 
nifies “ salutary."—'AmreoOas = yy 5, Gen. xx. 6, xxi. 11. 
Proy. vi. 29 stands euphemistically for “to have conjugal inter- 
course.” The formula only occurs here in the New Testament, 
but elsewhere frequently. The answer is directly connected with 
the statement of the question,—oiédare may be supplied. 

Ver. 2. The apostle here apparently starts from a -very low 
view of marriage ; it is represented as a prevention of harlotry. 
But the reason of thisis clearly that Paul was induced by circum- 
stances to dwell only upon the negative side. Recent invyestiga- 
_tors' rightly attach weight to the positive side, namely, the spi- 
ritual union, on which the bodily union, and the consequent pro- 
creation of children, rest as on their basis. The apostolic view 
involves an indirect exhortation to the haughty Christianer not to 
sink deep in the mire of sin by affected sanctity in contemning 
marriage. 

Vers. 3, 4. Probably married men had already forgone con- 
jugal intercourse with their wives, and hence this admonition, 
which would otherwise be entirely superfluous. The manner in 
which the apostle treats this point shows clearly that he finds the 
specific of marriage in the sexual union, which must also be ad- 
hered to in every high ideal conception of the relation. “ They 
shall be one flesh,” not merely one spirit (which all believers 
are), and one soul (which all friends likewise are.) Moreover, 
not only does the wife appear here dependent on her husband, 
but the husband likewise dependent on his wife. (For ddesAjpv 
the received text reads ofecdopévnv edvorav, by which the special 
meaning is extended to the more general one, “‘ due kindness.”’ 
But the more general sense dves not suit the connection. The 
best Codd. from A. to G. are for odevrnv.) 

Vers. 5, 6. St Paul does not desire the conjugal intercourse to 
be discontinued, except in lengthened spiritual exercises. The 
apostle therefore discountenances the opinion that such inter- 
course was only allowable for the express purpose of begetting 


1 Compare especially the instructive writings on marriage by Liebetrut (Hamburg, 
1834) and Marklin (in the “ Studien der Wiirtembergischen Geistlichkeit.”) On the 
Catholic side, the clever work, “ Adam und Christus, oder iiber die Ehe,”’ by Papst, 
(Vienna, 1835), is particularly remarkable. Compare the criticism of Géschel in the 
Berlin Jahrbuch, 1836; number 8, &c. 
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children. He sees in it only the outward expression of true in- 
ward affection. This passage, however, gives the impression that- 
conjugal intercourse is a hindrance to the serious exercise of 
prayer; but the Christian should lead a life of prayer, conse- 
quently this act must always be considered as a hindrance, al- 
though a necessary one inf the present state of sinfulness. If 
indeed the Christian’s life were presented in an absolutely pure 
form, man would not require a time thus set apart for prayer, - 
but it never does appear on earth in this pure form. The Saviour 
himself passed whole nights in solitary prayer, although his holy 
soul was continually engaged in prayer. But man has need of 
such periods to suspend or to restrict the ordinary occupations 
of life, and so it is also with conjugal intercourse. From these 
words, therefore, no conclusion can rightly be drawn prejudicial 
to the apostle’s view respecting sexual intercourse and its inju- 
rious effect on the spiritual life. The expression cyordfew 77 
Tpocevyy moreover contains an indication of the requirement of 
stated festivals in the ordinary course of life. Probably it was 
an. early custom, previous to the festivals, especially before Easter, 
for people to devote themselves some time (for-this is indicated 
in the expression) to solitary prayer, in which beautiful custom 
originated Lent. St Paul, however, does not regard ail this 
(rodro is not to be referred merely to verse 5, but also to the pre- 
ceding verses) as a command, but as good advice, for it is all 
continually modified according to different relations and indivi- 
duals. (In ver. 5, with azootepeire is to be supplied tis 
opevAns.—The av stands, which is rarely the case, without a yerb 
[comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 279]; yévnras may be supplied.—’ Ex cup- 
devou stands opposed to the isolated conclusion of the one part. 
In the Septuagint cJudewvor occurs adverbially ; compare Eccles. 
vii. 15. In the New Testament it only occurs here.—The ex- 
pression zpos xacpov naturally conveys the idea, “for a short 
time ;” but the idea of the shortness is again determined by the 
nature of the relation The reading cyoAdonre, and the omission 
of rh vnoteia Kat before Th mpocevyy, are fully confirmed by the 
great majority of critical authorities. The mention of the fasting 
is quite in accordance with the meaning; but it is also, after the 
ancient Christian custom, necessarily comprised in the idea of 
prayer, as a lengthened exercise of prayer.—The readings cvvép- 
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xeoGe and cuvépynode are to be regarded as mere interpretations 
of #re.—The expression tespatew Sia tiv axpaciav refers back 
to dia 8é Tas mopvelas in ver. 2, and the above remarks likewise 
apply to it : St Paul dwells only on the negative side of marriage, 
but without intending to deny a higher positive one.—In ver. 6, 
0, cvyyvepun is here to be distinguished from yvepn in yer. 25, 
only so that the subjective opinion of the apostle, his good advice, 
comprises at the same time the accessory notion of a concession.) 
Vers. 7—9. This thought, that he was far from giving objective 
commands in the name of the Lord (comp. ver. 35) on such rela- 
tions, is more closely explained by St Paul’s saying that the gifts 
in reference to this are differently distributed. In the case of 
unmarried people, he wishes (on their own account, as is further 
explained in ver. 26, et sqq.) that they should remain single on 
account of the impending troubles of the church ; but for him who 
has not the gift of continency, it is better that he should enter 
the ordinance of marriage, which is founded by God. The apostle 
moreover here states the theme—especially in the words Aéyw 
dé Tois aydpots Kab tats yypars—which he pursues further in 
ver. 25, sqq., and 38, sqq. (In ver. 7. 0é\@ contains only the 
idea of wishing, which St Paul however himself acknowledges 
to be impracticable. The words rdvtas avOpwrrovs are of course 
only to be referred to the members of the church, for they alone 
were at that time called upon to suffer persecution.—Xdpiopa 
has here, but nowhere else, the meaning of a natural gift, which 
the mercy of God imparts, not an extraordinary spiritual gift. 
[Compare the particulars in 1 Cor. xii. 4.]. In Matt. xix. 12. 
the Lord expresses the same thought._—_In ver. 8 dyapos is only 
fully determined by the connection with yypais: they are those 
persons not yet married. The opinion that widowers were here- 
by referred to is untenable ; they are rather to be classed with 
the ypass, but are not particularly named, because widowers are 
mostly compelled by circumstances to marry again, but not 
~so widows.—In ver. 9 wupodc@ar, for which the Greeks also use 
kaicoOar and réyeoOar, is like the Latin uri, referring to the 
| sufferings from the force of sexual impulse. ) 
“Vers. 10, 11. The apostle next turns to believers living in a 
state of marriage, and reminds them shortly of the Word of the 
Lord (Matt. y. 31, sqq. xix. 9; Mark x. 9, 12), that among 
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Christians no divorce should take place either on the man’s side 


or on the woman’s side, either from ascetic (1 Tim. iv. 3) or _ 


other reasons. He. makes no mention of adultery as a valid 
cause of divorce, since this constitutes the divorce itself. (Com- 
pare remarks in the Comm. on Matt. v. 32, and Tholuck’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, p. 258.). The remarkable addition, éay dé 
Kat xwpicOj, shows the impossibility of absolutely carrying..out 
this principle, valid as it was for the true Christians,in the 
early and zealous state of the church at that time. The convic- 
tion is therein expressed that, in the case of many persons be-— 
longing to the church, but not sufficiently penetrated with its 
spirit, matrimonial differences would not be overcome by affec- 
tion, and that separation would ensue ; in this case St Paul de= 
sires that no fresh marriage should be contracted, or still better, 
that reconciliation should be effected. This last thought, } 76 
ayOpt KatadXayyntw, shows that St Paul had in his mind sepa- 
rations not only arising from ascetic motives, but from dissension, 
and he regards these among the Christians of that time as by no 
means impossible. But the second marriage of those persons 
who have been divorced appears to be here absolutely forbidden, 
and thus the separatio is here also reduced to a mere separa- 
tion from bed and board; a separatio quoad vinculum involved 
the admissibility of marrying again. But from the more exact 
determinations in the words of the Lord (Matt. v. and xix.) it 
follows, that the second marriage of divorced persons is not 
to be considered as absolutely forbidden for the dead mem- 
bers of the outward church. This passage is to be explained 
from the former, as St Paul himself grounds it upon them, but 
not the former from this one. At all events the passage be- 
fore us affords no argument to prove that malitiosa desertio 


is a valid reason for divorce, for the pevérw d&yamos forbids 


marrying again. (The expressions xopicOjvas of the wife, and 
apévat of the husband, are carefully chosen. The wife is con- 


_ tinually dependent on the husband; she cannot therefore dis- 


miss him, she can only withdraw from him ; the husband, on the 
contrary, can adiévac her, a milder expression for é«@arreuww. 
Comp. remarks on ver. 13.). 

Ver. 12, 13. In the peculiar circumstances, undoubtedly of 
frequent occurrence in the first age of the church, when a por- 
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tion was still heathen, St Paul does not venture to enforce the 
command not to divorce,—an important hint to us, in our half- 
heathen church relations, how we should moderate the importance 
attached to the prohibition of divorce. St Paul rests the decision 
on the consent of the heathen party ; on the side of the beliey- 
ing party, he presupposes willingness from the greater love which 
is to animate the ‘latter. A marriage with a heathen is to be con- 
sidered binding on a believer, so long as the heathen party sepa- 
rating him or herself does not contract another marriage. These 
precepts have in modern times acquired a new importance in re- 
ference to the labours of religious missions. Marriages, in which 
one party remains heathen, are never to be dissolved ; it is in- 
deed a difficult question, what course should be pursued, when 
a converted heathen has several wives. Since in the Old Testa- 
ment God permitted polygamy to the holy patriarchs, it seems 
proper not to compel those who are in this position to put away 
their wives and children; but, on the other hand, in the case of 
new marriages, strictly to introduce monogamy. (In ver. 12, the 
words tots Aouzrvis are to be explained from the apostle’s view, 
according to which he resolves the yeyapunxores into certain 
classes. He of course does not speak particularly of those in 
whose marriage state there was no interruption of harmony, for 
where dissension existed, he commands the parties not te sepa- 
rate; the rest, that is to say the remaining class of married 
persons, in which one party was heathen, he allows under cer- 
tain circumstances to separate, but counsels them to keep fast the 
marriage tie wherever possible! In ver. 13, advévas is used of 
the wife, insofar as in a mixed marriage the Christian party is 
considered the ruling one.). 

Ver. 14. In order to give importance to the admissibility of 
such a union between a Christian and a heathen, the apostle ex- 
presses a thought, which, especially in connexion with the fol- 
lowing, where the children are also called holy for the sake of their 
Christian parents, must have presented no ordinary difficulty to 
the ancient commentators, with their notions respecting infant 


1 As the apostle here expressly remarks, that in what follows he gives merely gocd 
advice, it is clear that the subsequent passage can only be applied as the basis of the 
Christian law of marriage, insofar as its precepts are confirmed by the express law of 
Christ. {Sa 
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baptism. Some critics have therefore arbitrarily understood 7yi- 
actat to refer to baptism, and the conversion effected by the 
Christian party. But in verse 16 this is only represented as pos- 
sible; here, on the other hand, the continuation of the marriage 
union is meant to be justified by the previous holiness in the hea- 
then state. Others, who endeavour to maintain the claims of in- 
fant baptism, allege that Christian children may be baptized, but 
not heathen children, because the former only can be supposed 
destined to this privilege. Here then is indicated the destination 
of the heathen party for Christianity by union with a Christian. 
This view is held by Caloy, Vitringa, and others; nor is it un- 
suitable ; according to it the word dysafeoPar might be taken in 
its proper fundamental signification, “‘ to be set apart for a sacred 
purpose, to be dedicated” (compare remarks in the commentary on 
John xiii. 31, 32.). But the following contrast of axka@apra and 
aya shows, that in the word #yiacras the real influence of the 
Christian principle on the heathen party is rather to be considered, - 
than the mere destination for this. At all events, the re- 
ference of rylacras to marriage, and the following word axd- 
Gapra to bastards, is decidedly to be rejected ; for the apostles 
never denied the reality of heathen marriages ; the validity of a 
marriage, and the legitimacy of the children, could not therefore 
have been first determined by the ~circumstance that one party 
became Christian. This idea, however, is highly important, that 
a relative sanctification (for the word dysdfeo@ar can only be un- 
derstood here to refer to a slight infusion of the Christian prin- 
ciple) can be effected merely by contact with those who possess 
it. That is to say, in those who are closely united with believers, 
without allowing themselves to be overcome by the power in them, 
a certain resistance is always to be conceived ; and yet the mighty 
power of Christ unites itself with the better part in them, and 
elevates it to a certain grade. According to this view we may 
conceive, that Judaism existing among Christians for cen- 
turies, was imperceptibly operated on by the power of Christ, 
the consequences of which will one day be gloriously revealed. 
Nor is the second half of the verse less important, treating 


of the sanctification of children by their parents. “Eel dpa 


(comp. y. 10) presupposes the thought expressed in the fol- 
lowing words as one generally recognized: ‘ for else were 
4 | 
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your children unclean; but now they are, as ye all know 
and acknowledge, holy.”)' The wiper of course cannot re- 
fer merely to the half-heathen marriages (for what was valid 
in them must have been still more so in purely Christian mar- 
riages), nor merely to the latter, as this would not suit the 
line of argument; it refers to all Christian children.” The 
ancient Christians therefore considered these as holy, on ac- 
count of their descent from Christians. But this expression 
cannot possibly, according to the contrast (aea@apra) be merely 
rendered “ dear, valued,” as some interpreters maintain ; it must 
rather be explained, according to the analogy of #yiacrau, “ re- 
latively sanctified by the influence of the parents, touched by 
nobler influences.” It is self-evident that itis not intended here 
to deny the peccability of the children, any more than in the case 
of the sanctified heathen party, who, according to ver. 16, has 
yet to be converted; but a destination for conversion, and a 
- means of facilitating this, is unquestionably included. This is 
the blessing of pious ancestors. (2 Tim.1i. 5.). It is moreover 
clear that St Paul would not haye chosen this line of argument 
had infant baptism been at that time practised ; but it is certain 
that in the thought which the apostle here expresses lies the full 
authorization of the church to institute this rite. What per- 
tains to the children of Christians in virtue of their birth is 
affirmed to them in baptism, and is really and fully imparted to 
them at their confirmation or spiritual baptism. It cannot be a 
matter of indifference to the child in what spiritual state its pa- 
rents were when he was begotten. But the child of Christian 
parents always requires a personal regeneration. 

Vers. 15, 16. In these verses the apostle brings forward the 
other side, which, in a mixed marriage of heathen and Christian, 
must raise a question. A case might occur in which the heathen 
party, on religious grounds (for we are here only speaking of 
such) did not wish to remain in the married state, or, in other 
words, required the Christian to forsake his or her faith. In such 


1 According to the passages here cited by Wetstein and Schottgen, the same view 
holds good with the Jews. Children who are descended from a half-Jewish marriage 
were treated as true Jews. The good is rightly considered stronger than evil. 

2 De Wette (Stud. 1830, part iii. p. 669, sqq.) is quite right in considering the refer- 
ence as not merely to the children of mixed marriages, nor only to those of purely Chris- 
tian marriages; the Christian principle sain strongly from one ofthe parties. 
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a case the apostle declares that the Christian party shall con- 
sent to a separation from the heathen ; that the Christian party, 
(brother or sister) is, in such a case, not bound (0v.dedovA@Tau év 
rois TovovTos.) But God has called believers to peace; it is 
therefore the duty of the believing party to maintain peace as 
long as possible, and to bear with the heathen party ; nor can 
he indeed know, but that perhaps this very gentleness may win 
over the unbelieving party, and bring him or her to salvation. 
Viewed in this light, the passage appears to be quite simple, and 
yet it has presented very grave difficulties to interpreters. Some 
haye imagined they detected in it a second ground for divorce, the 
malitiosa desertio, whilst in Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, adultery is 


stated to be the only sufficient ground; here then appears to 


arise a discrepancy between our Lord’s words and the apostle’s. 
In this explanation the undetermined ov SeSovAwTar ev Tois 
ToovToats scil. rpadyyacu' was understood to mean that the permis- 
sion is herein conveyed for the Christian party, not only to dis- 
miss the heathen party, who wishes to separate, but also to 
marry another. But this is evidently not conveyed in the 
words.2 Ver. 15 forms a contrast to ver. 12; the heathen 
party who wishes to remain, says St Paul, shall'not be allowed ; 
but he who desires to go, he adds in ver. 15, shall not be 
detained. That at the same time the permission to marry 
again was granted by the apostle, is the less probable, since in 
ver. 16 the possibility of the conversion of the heathen party is 
dwelt upon. This passage indeed does not refer to the state 
which is inferred by ywpifec@a, for the words év 6€ eipyvy 
KEeKANKEY Has 6 Ocds, Kk. T.r. evidently contain a limitation of 
the preceding thought: ‘The unbeliever may separate, but the 
main principle always remains to the Christian, that he is called 
to peace, and therefore a peaceful disposition must always pre- 
vail, in order not to give cause on his or her side for separation.” 
The possibility however cannot and must not be denied, that the 
mind of the heathen party may also change after the separation. 
It cannot, from this very possibility, be the apostle’s meaning, 


1 It is of course also possible, that ro.odro. was used in the masuline, but it does not 
seem to me probable on account of the év.—Olshausen Commentar., 2nd edit. iii. 

2 Comp. the article in the Evyangelische Kirchenzeitung, for March 1829, p, 188, 
5qq. 
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that the Christian party is at liberty to marry again when the 
heathen has left him or her (the re-marrying of the Christian 
party would always be according to Matt. v. 32, wovyeia); the 
Christian is only relieved from the obligation of living with a 
heathen party, and this alone is intended to be enforced by the 
words ov dedovAwTat. That this passage has been understood to 
imply that St Paul considered the malitiosa desertio as a valid 
ground of divorce to Christians, may be explained by the feeling 
of necessity in the existing state of the outward church, not to 
limit divorces to the single case where adultery has been ac- 
tually committed. It was felt that malicious desertion and im- 
placable hatred might also form valid grounds for divorce, and 
biblical sanction was sought for this opinion. But we have before 
remarked on Matt. v. 32, that the New Testament absolutely 
forbids divorce as well as oaths ; adultery forms only an apparent 
exception ; this is not so much a ground of divorce as the divorce 
itself. Although nevertheless it is clear from experience that 
this absolute prohibition is no blessing for the numerous heathens 
in the net of the kingdom of God, yet we must say, that the New 
Testament does not intend to apply this command to the hea- 
thens likewise. It is moreover self-evident that the legislation 
of Christian states must continually strive to approach the exalted 
“goal. 

Ver. 17. The mention of the divine vocation, which is in the 
first instance only cited in reference to marriage, leads the apostle 
to its general consideration, which extends to ver. 24. He pro- 
ceeds to observe, how in all congregations he acted on the princi- 
ple, to leave every one in the outward vocation in which he was 
before conversion. Among these outward vocations St Paul 
reckons marriage. The mighty spirit of the Gospel produced an 
immense excitement in the minds of all; the glance at a higher 
world which it opened, excited in many an indifference to the 
outward world; many Christians forsook their earthly vocation, 
and would only live and work in the spirit (comp. remarks on 
2 Thess. ili. 6, sqq.). Similar misunderstandings probably existed 
at Corinth, especially among the Christianer, who were inclined to 
a false conception of freedom, and led St Paul to this diatribe. 
The apostle’s wisdom opposed, by word and act, this proceed- 
ing, which must have brought ruin on the church, by not him- 
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self relinquishing his handicraft on assuming his apostolic voca- 
tion. To this fanatical and revolutionary movement he opposed 
calm discretion. He rightly conceived that the’ Gospel does not 
seek to overthrow all that is ancient in a sudden and tumultuous 
manner, but brings about a change by a slow process, penetrating 
into all the relations of life. (The ed pw is intended to render 
prominent again the other side, namely that it is better for every 
one to remain in the relations which God has allotted to him, and 
consequently also in marriage, even when one party has remained 
heathen. Billroth correctly explains e¢ 1) = 7Anv. The course 
of thought may be thus understood: ‘“ But if the heathen party 
wishes to separate, let him not be compelled to remain, his 
conversion is always uncertain; only it is a fixed general 
principle, that every one should remain in the vocation which 
God has allotted to him.” In idea Riickert’s conception of the 
€¢ unis the same; he takes it for ef dé cab wy, “ but even if 
not,’ namely what precedes is the case, i.e. at all events. The 
reading 7 wu is a simple correction, arising from the diffi- 
culty which was conceived to exist in the expression ed u7.— With 
respect to the attraction in éxdor@, compare Winer’s Gr. p. 482, 
sqq.—The passage already cited, 2 Thess. iii. 6, throws light, 
on the words ottws év tais éxxAnoiais mdcats SiaTdoocouat, com- 
pare the explanation.) 

Vers. 18, 19. St Paul first-touches on the great difference be- 
tween Jews and heathens. The apostle is not in favour of abo- 
lishing the outward means of recognition on entrance into the 
Christian church, since in the New Testament this contract has 
lost its meaning. The tpnows évtokdv Ocod is here alone 
valid,’ in which is embraced the belief in Christ and his redemp- 
tion, since he also is an évtoA7 Oeovd. (The abominable custom, 
to which the words 2) éwvomdcOm refer, namely the renewal of 
a foreskin in an artificial manner, is mentioned again in 1 Mace. 
i. 15. According to Buxtorf {[Lex. Talm. p. 1274] those Jews 
who had abolished the token of their election from shame toward 


1 Thé conception of the words, which Billroth proposes, seems to me erroneous. 
“ Circumcision and foreskin are nothing in themselves, they only acquire signification 
when men believe that in them they keep the commands of God.” But the strict Jada- 
ists, believing circumcision to be a command of God, would have done quite right to at- 
tribute importance to it, which however the apostle cannot have intended. 
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the heathens were called pp yj79, In Latin recutiti [compare 


Martial. Epigr. vii. 30.] Joseph. Ant. xii. 6 also speaks of such 
acustom. According to Celsus [de Medic. vii. 25] a peculiar 
instrument was employed for this purpose called the émo7ma- 
orp. For more particulars compare an article in the Stud. 1835, 
pt. 3. p. 657, sqq.—In ver. 19, in the expression a\Xa THpNots 
évtorav Oeod, is to be supplied éori te. as it is called in iii. 7.) 
Vers. 20—24. The general principle (ver. 20, 24) is here also 
applied to the relation of slavery, which prevailed throughout the 
whole ancient world. This is certainly opposed to the spirit of 
the Gospel, which makes men free, and Paul advises also the con- 
verted slaves to seek freedom if they can obtain it (of course in 
a lawful and proper manier), and the free men in no manner to 
trifle away their freedom. At the same -time, if this is not 
possible, he exhorts them not to vex themselves about it, since 
the free man is also the servant of Christ.—This conception of 
the passage differs from that which the Fathers of the church 
have maintained since the time of Chrysostom, and in fact at first 
sight the connexion seems rather to favour their explanation. 
They supply in ver. 21, with warrov yphjoar, not édevdepia, but 
Sovreia, So that the sense is: ‘ If thou art called as a slave, care 
nothing, much more although thou (e¢ cai = quanquam) canst 
become free, yet serve rather ; for the believing slave is yet free 
in the Lord, and the free man a slave of Christ.’”’”’ The connexion 
appears, accotding to the other and now usual explanation, not 
to be rendered by any means so clear, and especially e¢ «ad (ver. 
21) and ydp (ver. 22) appear to be inappropriate. But the 
words, 4) yiverOe SodrA0. avOp@mav (ver. 23), militate against 
the opinion of the church Fathers; beside which we may observe 
that the apostle cannot possibly have expressed the idea, that a 
slave should remain in a state of slavery, even when he can obtain 
freedom. The point therefore is, to obtain from the e¢ cai and 
the following ydp an appropriate reference in accordance with our 
view. But this presents itself in a very natural manner, if we 
only give to the SodXos éxAnOns the proper emphasis. According 
to the meaning of the apostle, spiritual freedom is included in xa- 
Neto Gas: from this idea he proceeds: “ But if thou canst also 
obtain bodily beside spiritual freedom, do it rather, for the slave 
called in the Lord is by the Lord made free from all outward 
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power, therefore it is befitting also that he should be quite 
free.’ Then the emphatic dzredevOepos suits very well, as also 
the parXrgov yphoat, which last, even with Sovde/a supplied, 
has still a great hardness. With respect to the other half of 
ver. 22, namely the words dwolws cal 6 éXedPepos KANOeis SodrAdS 
éott Xpiotod, they in the first place express, that no one here 
on earth can be otherwise than in a state of dependence ; and 
they are insofar consolatory for servants—the most free are 
also servants of Christ. But these words also contain a warning to 
the free to preserve their freedom, not to become the servants of 
men by dependence on human opinions—for to be a servant of 
Christ is itself the true freedom; every life spent out of his ser- 
vice is ina measure like slavery. (If «Ajous is referred to the 
outward yocation, and é«A20y in ver. 20 to the inward calling, the 
9 strikes us—it shonld be év 7. But if the expression, év TH 
KAHoeL 7) EKAHO is conceived as an idea, é€xA7On must be under- 
stood of the outward vocation. This is certainly uncommon, ac- 
cording to the usage of language in the New Testament, but not 
unfitting ; it is far more completely in accordance with the Pauline 
circle of ideas, that the almighty will of God is believed to condi- 
tion the outward position of man, however apparently free he may 
be to choose it. We therefore prefer this last conception to the 
difficulty of supplying the év.—In yer. 22, comp. on the notion of 
true freedom, the remarks on John vill. 36.—-The formula tipfs 


_ HryopaaOnre is found in vi. 20.—In ver. 24, the wapa Oecd is de- 


rived from every human mode of conception of the relations ; the 
most inward condition of the soul is of importance in the sight of 
God,—by it slavery or freedom is first sanctified.). 

Ver. 25, 26. These following verses contain advice for the un- 


married. Under the existing difficult relations of the church, 


the apostle, as he again assures us, considers it better that they 
should not enter upon marriage. (Compare vii. 1l.). At the 
same time he again expressly observes, that he does not give 
this as a command of the Lord (that is to say in order not to 
impose a burden upon any one), but as his own opinion. Ne- 
vertheless he makes his opinion (as in ver. 40) very striking 
and worthy of consideration by adding: os 7Aenpévos vd Kupiov 
murtos eivat. This motos etvas, which St Paul refers, not to 
himself, but to the pity of God, cannot mean, as Billroth is of 
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opinion, ‘‘to be a true servant of the Lord,” nor, as Augustine 
thinks, ‘‘ to be faithful in‘my vocation :” neither sense has any 
direct reference to the context. It can only mean, as Flatt cor- 
rectly remarks, ‘“‘ to be worthy of belief, i.e. of confidence.” This 
is peculiarly referred to in the mention of his yvoun. But he 
was worthy of confidence, because he had the Spirit of God, 
which judges correctly all circumstances, and this is alluded to in 
ver. 40. But if the apostle here expresses thus generally the 
thought, carov avOpem@ To ovTas eivat, it is at the same time 
apart from the consideration of the persecutions, especially to 
be, remembered, that St Paul believed the return-of the Lord 
to be near at hand. The évectdca avayen are to him the 
mwa ‘ban: with which is connected the revelation of the king- 


dom of God. (Comp. on x. 11.). But as this hope subsequently 
receded, when he no longer believed himself to be “ clothed 
upon” (2 Cor. v.), but when he hoped to depart (Phil. i. 23; 
2 Tim. iv. 6), his view of marriage must also have become mo- 
dified. (In ver. 25 the expression mrapévos refers, as it fre- 
quently does, to both sexes, it is = dyayos. Riickert is of opi- 
nion that it only refers to virgins, but this is completely con- 
tradicted By the dédecau yuvarxi (ver. 27.).—-In ver. 26, the é7e 
xadov merely takes up trodTo xadov again to strengthen the 
thought.—On éveorés compare remarks on iii. 22,and Rom. viii. 
38. ‘Avdyen refers not merely to the persecutions, but also to 
the great events in nature expected at the last day [compare on 
Matt. xxiv. 20, 21, 29], in short to the @\apes of the last period 
of time in the widest compass. ) 

Vers. 27, 28. In the clearest manner St Paul guards against 
being misunderstood, to represent marriage as a sin (which was 
probably taught in Corinth); but he openly declares that the un- 
married would at that time lead an easier life, and his advice may 
accordingly be considered as intended to save them from trouble. 
(In verse 27 AéAvoar must not be referred to the death of the 
wife ; it merely means “‘ to be unmarried.’’—In verse 28, the ad- 
dition of 77 capxi transfers the whole consequences of marriage 
to a lower sphere ; it prepares the way for want, anxiety, care, in 
outward circumstances, but no OAWpus TO TrvevpmaTu.) 

Vers. 29—-31. The apostle enforces this good advice in the 
following verses by a detailed description of the state of mind 
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which the character of the times required. The heart must not 


be wholly given up to any earthly possession or affection ; it must 


rather always belong to God and the imperishable world, and a 

love of the future state. Without doubt St Paul wrote these words 

in expectation of a near approaching transformation of the cyjua 

Tov Koapov TovTov, and the introduction of the aiwy pédAX\wv 

with the Baoireia t. O. If however this hope is not realized, 

the meaning of these words is by no means destroyed. (Com- 

pare the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1.). The whole development of 

the church on earth is such as to lead to the continual expecta- 

tion of the coming of Christ, and the state of mind of be- 

lieyers is to be such as is here described. The period of expec- 

tation is only extended by the mercy of God (2 Pet. iii. 9.), but 

its character is not altered. (In ver. 29 the explanation of the 

words 6 kaspos x. T. X. is not without difficuky. With respect 

first to the punctuation, the division after cuvertadpévos, when 

éoTi must be supplied, is not suitable, because, according to this, 

TO Nowtrov, Which must then be taken adverbially, becomes some- 

what laboured. The same objection applies to the division which 

Lachmann proposes, placing éoré before Td Nourov, besides which 

this transposition has not critically sufficient authority. The 

thought only becomes concise by placing the point, as Griesbach 

and others do, after éori, and taking To Aoroy as subject, in 

’ the sense “the [of this cycle still] rest is the heavy time.” The 

article before cavpds thus acquires its full force, whilst it points 

to the great period of suffering before the Parousia known to all 

Christians. With respect then to the explanation, we had the 
word cvoréd\ndw, Acts v. 6, in the signification “ to bury a dead - 

man.” Here it is to be taken in the simplest meaning of the 

word, “ to contract.” The participle therefore might signify, 
“ short, of brief duration.” But the meaning, “ anxious, heavy,” — 

must be considered more appropriate. There is no well-authen- 

ticated passage to justify the use of cuvectadpévos for ** short.” 

On the contrary, in the classics, cveroX) means simply “ anxiety, 

| contraction of the heart.” [Cic. Quest. Tuse. 1.37 ; Lel. c. 13.]. 

§ In the same sense ovotéAXeoOax occurs in Ps. Ixxii. 13, accord- 

fe ing to the translation of Symmachus.—The {va is to be under- 
stood redvxs: this want has the purpose, according to the in-, 


tention of God, of freeing the soul from dependence on perishable 
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things.—The words as pt) éyovtes yuvatxas are of course merely 
to be understood inwardly, keeping the spirit so free in the love 
of the creature as not to be impeded by this in the fulfilment 
of the highest duty, the relation to the kingdom of God.— 
Ver. 30. Not joy merely, but sorrow likewise is not to have domi- 
nion over the servant of God; in God's power he rules over all.— 
Kar éxovTes is emphatic, as ina subsequent passage « a Tia ypw@pe- 
vot: the cata is meant to indicate the false tendency of the spirit 
abandoning itself altogether—In ver. 31 oyjua is facies ex- 
terna ; the world itself does not perish at the dawning of the 
kingdom of God, but only its form. Not until after the king- 
dom of God follows the new heaven and the new earth. [Rey. 
xxi. 1.]. What perishes in the world is the sinful; compare 
1 John ii. 8 and 17.—Lachmann very appropriately connects with 
the preceding the 0éAw é x. T. X., so that between the two sen- © 
tences lies this supplying thought, ‘“‘ You would therefore prepare 
for yourselves much want if you should give yourselves up to the 
perishable things of this world.’’) 

Ver. 32—34. The following words are so strong, as in fact to in- 
cline to the belief that the apostle gives an objective preference to 
celibacy, as the (Roman) Catholic church maintains.’ But on this 
very account, that the words are so strongly expressed, the de- 
fenders of celibacy are themselves obliged to limit their meaning. If — 
the expression, 6 yapujoas wepyvd Ta TOD KOopMoU, TAS apécer TH 
yuva.kl is intended to refer to marriage, this could be no sacra- 
ment, it would directly destroy the idea of a life devoted to God. 
The passage can therefore only be understood to mean that the 
apostle is describing the ordinary state of things, from the influ- 
ence of which even the believer is frequently not exempt; but by 
no means that a description of marriage, or of Christian marriage, 
is here given. .(In ver. 82 wepsvay is used in a good sense “ to 
do zealously, to manage.”—Semler thinks falsely here only of 
deacons, as if ra Tod xupiov were an allusion to their office. The 
general tenor of the command plainly contradicts this view. — 
There are various different readings and punctuations of ver. 34, 
which are probably only occasioned by peywépicrar. This word 
might be connected with the preceding one with the addition of 


1 Compare the clever treatise by Papst on the theory of marriage, in the Journal for 
Philosophy and Catholic Theology, in the fifteenth and earlier numbers, Cologne, 1835- 
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xal, 80 that the sense would be ‘“‘ and is divided ;” that is, serves 
two masters, God and the world ; or it might be referred to the 
following, with the meaning, “ there is a difference between a wife 
and a virgin.”” This last usual conception of the passage may 
deserve the preference. Lachmann however decides for the first, 
and reads, cal 7) yuvi) 7) dyamos Kal % map0évos 1) ayapos, instead 
of the usual reading, 7) yuv7 Kal 1) tapPévos: 4 dyapmos.) 

Ver. 35. St Paul again declares that his intention is not to lay 
down any law, but only to impart profitable advice, for the more 
easy attachment to the Lord and honesty. On account of the 
following doynpuoveiy, the expression 7d eioynwov can only be 
understood in the sense of honesty, honestas. But this appears 
to stigmatize marriage as inhonestum. ‘The difficulty might be 
avoided, by referring rodro not merely to the last-mentioned ob- 
ject, but to the contents of the whole chapter ; then 7d edoxyy- 
pov would refer to an honourable marriage, which was spoken of 
in the beginning of the chapter, in contrast to the wopveia. But 
in the first place tad7a would in this case have been used, because 
more than one object is treated of ; again, the expression edmdpe- 
dpov T@ Kupio refers too decidedly to what has. been just said ; 
and lastly, there is here no conclusion,—the question concerning 
unmarried persons is still continued. We must therefore say, 
that, to be an a@yayos is not in itself an evoynwov, any more than 
to be married is in itself an aoynuov, but only insofar as, under 
the peculiar existing circumstances, the service of the Lord re- 
quired this. Billroth understands Bpoyos to mean a snare, but 
this does not agree with the verb éwvBadrewv. A snare, more- 
over, would imply something secret, whereas everything here is 
open ; it alludes only to something difficult. Itis therefore better 
conceived as = firyos.—Instead of evmrdpedpov the received text 
reads evmrpdcedpov; but the former reading, which Lachmann also 
adopts, has the authority of the Codd. in its favour. It is the 
neuter form of the adjective transferred to the substantive, and 
the expression therefore carries the dative. It denotes “ attach- 
ment, fast adherence.” —The amepiomdaras only strengthens the 
idea of the ed. It means, “ without being drawn away by any 
relation.” This form is only found here in the New Testament.) 

Vers. 36—38. The reader will thus far have understood the 


apostle’s representation as relating in the question of marriage to 
i2 
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the decision of.the persons themselves interested; but St Paul, at 
the conclusion of the enquiry, speaks of the father as deciding 
the marriage of his daughter. This is perhaps not to be under- 
stood as if the apostle by way of example wished to cite merely 
a form, how a marriage is brought about or prevented ; but, after 
the ancient mode of conception, he considers the question of mar- 
riage as entirely placed in the hands of the father, or of his re- 
presentative. We must confess that this state is a subordinate 
one, and the free self-decision of the betrothed parties, recognized 
by the parents, although rightly subjected to certain conditions, 
appears to be more befitting a mature age; but St Paul, in his 
wisdom, does not convert the form, which was adapted to the 
relations of that period, into a rule for all ages. (In ver. 56, 
aoynwovety is to be taken in an active sense; ‘“ he who thinks 
that he behaveth uncomely toward his daughter.” The thought 
is to be explained from the point of view of the Jewish Christians, 
who regarded childlessness as the greatest earthly misfortune and 
the greatest disgrace to the wife—Ver. 37. Compare on édpaios 
1 Cor. xv. 58, Col. i. 23. The apostle here refers to the steadfast 
conviction, that it is better to remain unmarried. Asaxpevdpevos, 
Rom. xiv. 23, forms the contrast.—In the words pu) éywev avay- 
Knv, K. T. X. there appears to be an intimation that the father 
may also be in a certain measure bound by the will of the daugh- 
ter. But outward circumstances are undoubtedly first to be con- 
sidered. The view entertained generally by the ancients, as still 
at the present day in the East, recognized no independence of 
the wife ; this first resulted from the Christian-Germanie civiliza- 
tion.—In ver. 38, we need not suppose with Billroth, that Paul 
intended first to oppose to the expression 6 éxyapifov Karas 
qwotee merely xal 6 pr) exyapifwrv, but then corrected himself. 
The principle expressed here lay in the whole connexion. But 
Kpetocov Tove can only be referred to peculiar relations of the 
- time or certain persons.__For yayifw we find in Mark xii. 25, the 
form yauionw, as also in Luke: xx. 34, éxyapiocxm stands for 
éxyauitw, which again occurs in Matt. xxiv. 88, Luke xvii. 27.) 
Vers. 39, 40. In the last place, touching the second marriage 
of the woman,! St Paul remarks, that in marrying a believer she 


1 There seems to be no doubt entertained respecting the second marriage of the man, 
probably because in the case of widowers a new marriage was generally of pressing im- 
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need have no scruple; but in the apostle’s opinion, she had 


better remain unmarried. The addition of the words dona 66 


kayo tvedwa Ocod eye, to the expression Kata THY éunv yvo- 
“nv, plainly indicates a contrast to those who, as it were, ap- 
propriated to themselves the Spirit, which naturally calls to mind 
the Christianer. Since however the observation stands at the 
conclusion of the whole exposition, its allusion cannot be re-. 
stricted to the last remark, but it must be considered as apply- 
ing to the entire subject. In later times moreover a certain odium 
was attached in the church to a second marriage, traces of which 
occur as early as in 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 9. Ministers of religion 
therefore could not be diyauor. (Comp. Binghami Origg. vol. ii. 
p. 153.). From the last-mentioned work indeed (vol. vi. p. 423), 
we see that, under certain circumstances, digami were excluded 
from the communion-table. (The whole passage has a detailed 
parallel in Rom. vii. 1, sqq. From this passage also in some 
Codd. vou@ is added to déde7ar.—Billroth, following Calvin, is of 
opinion, that by év xvpim more is intended than that the widow 
should merely marry a believer, namely that she should make her 
choice and enter upon the marriage in a truly Christian spirit. 
But as  Géde precedes, év xvpim can only first refer to the 
person marrying. It is self-evident however that, if the faith of 
the chosen person is investigated, there must also be faith, for 
only belief recognizes belief—In ver. 40 paxapiwrépa cannot re- 
fer to eternal blessedness, but to the cuudépov [ver. 35] of this 
life, whilst the unmarried woman will be better off in the KaLpOS 
avveorahpévos [yer. 29] than the married woman.) 


§ 8. CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
(vili, 1—xi. 1.) 


In this large section the apostle treats of the use of meats 
offered in sacrifice, participation in idolatrous festivities, and es- 


portance, on account of the motherless children; therefore the question here is only 


~ touching the woman. The pdvov év xvpiw moreover must be regarded as referring also 
to the man (2 Cor. vi. }4, 15.). 
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pecially of Christian liberty, and the manner of its exercise., It 
appears that several members of the Corinthian church had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as not only to eat meat which had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols, but actually to take part in some sa- 
crificial festivities held in the heathen temple itself (viii, 10.). It 
is possible that some of the immediate followers of Paul, or of 
_ Apollos, had fallen into this extreme, but it appears especially 
to have been the Christianer, whose Gnostic prejudices (viii. 
1—3), leading them to suppose themselves elevated above all sin, 
rendered them thus perfectly regardless of the weaker brethren. 
It was doubtless the Judaising followers of Peter, who received 
from such proceedings just and great offence. The apostle hay- 
ing first, in vill. 1—13, adverted to the general use of meats 
that had been offered in sacrifice to idols, and directed at- 
tention to the offence likely to arise to the weaker brother 
by the exercise of false liberty therein, proceeds to expatiate 
(ix. 1—27) upon the high degree of self-restraint with respect 
to the liberty permitted him, which is exercised by the true 
Christian on his brother’s account, and then shows (x. 1—13) from 
the sacred writings of the Old Testament, how severely God 
punishes the misuse of liberty. He then returns to the circum- 
stances of the Christian with respect to the heathen festivals, de- 
claring that the believer cannot celebrate alike heathen and 
Christian sacrifice. But in order to avoid introducing Jewish 
formality into the church, he permits the use of meats offered to 
idols, if purchased in the market, and Jikewise sanctions the par- 
ticipation in repasts given by the heathen in their own dwellings, 
and the free use of all meats served up on such occasions, provided 
it was not expressly declared that such had formed part of an 
idol sacrifice (x. 14—xi.1.). The apostle thus decides between the 
claims of the party advocating freedom on such points, and also 
on that which inculcated a stricter observance, with a high degree 
of impartiality and wisdom. 

Ver. 1—3. Verse 1 is evidently resumed in verse 4, so that the 
subject occurring between may be considered parenthetical, and 
it would be better to consider the parenthesis as beginning at the 


1 The passage Rom. xiv. 15 bears so close an affinity to the one before us, that we 
desire that the exposition thereof may be compared with that under present considera- 
tion. 
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words Oru mdvres yvaouw éxopev, instead of 4 yvaois, as many 
others suppose. The words, with which the apostle commences 
his discussion, and which are more fully carried out in ver. 4, 
evidently convey an impression to the mind that they refer to 
some’ disclosures regarding the Corinthians; there is accordingly 
to be found in the oféauev the assertion of their unimportance, 
but also a slight reproof of their presumption. The words are 
capable of being understood thus: ‘“‘ we know as well as you,” &c., 
and received thus, the context é7. mdvtes yuouw eyomev agrees 
well. It is impossible that this mdvres can be understood to 
apply to many or several individuals, or as Billroth thinks, only to 
one party, viz: that indicated by the passage in connexion, but 
it is rather all Christians as such who are included therein. ‘To 
this exposition the words of ver. 7, aAX’ ovK €v TacW 1) yvaots 
is apparently opposed ; for a certain defined knowledge is there 
spoken of, for which reason the article is made use of, but here 
knowledge in general, and therefore the words of ver. 1 must be 
translated so as to express, “‘for all men have a certain degree 
of knowledge,”! that is to say every Christian must certainly know 
that only one true God exists, from its having been laid down 
as a fundamental doctrine in the Old Testament. In order to 
repress immediately the over estimation of the yvaaus, to 
which the Christians were so prone, the apostle contrasts it with 
love, upon which the 13th chapter affords such a copious com- 
mentary ; self-denying love has nothing dazzling in its character 
to allure its followers, for which reason even the spiritually in- 
clined Corinthians had not striven to acquire it themselves, as 
they hadknowledge and other gifts of the Spirit ; nevertheless love 
is the most elevating divine element which exists in man’s nature. 
The farther consideration of the nature of the yvdous is deferred 
to xl. 8; the remark here is sufficient, that when separated and 
distinct from love, as in this case understood, it indicates the 
partial direction of the reflective faculties towards divine things, 
whilst the characteristic of love is the perfect subservience of the 
will. (Concerning the remarkable psychological appearance that 
may present itselfin the man in whom it is evident, comp. the 
Comm. on xiii. 1, and sqq.). As long as knowledge is selfish, it 


1 In Bengel’s Gnomon, it is correctly stated: non addit articulum, non niminum 
concedens. 
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likewise dwells with pride, but love expands towards its neigh- 
bour to edification,! (presupposing of course that the knowledge 
is a right knowledge), while the wisdom that is unaccompanied 
by love, is often only apparent, attained by means of false paths, 
through speculations, the motive for which may be blindness or 
curiosity; then is it naturally pernicious in the highest degree ; 
but love, on the contrary, is from its very nature ever accompanied 
by a knowledge often undeveloped it is true, but nevertheless 
genuine, substantial ; knowledge may exist without love, but the 
latter never entirely without the former. The expression SoxeZ 
etdévae Te sufficiently indicates wisdom which is only imaginary, 
the purport of the form ovdév éyvmxe xafas dei yvdvat however is 
rather uncertain. The vanity of knowledge might be thereby 
signified, but in this case the sentence appears somewhat tanto- 
logical. It would be better to refer the words to the erroneous 
means by which the apparent wisdom is attained, and the anti- 
thesis oitws éyrwotas tm avtod agrees with this arrangement, 
asit intimates the way to obtain the true divine knowledge. God 
is a Pas ampoottoy : no created soul can by his own power penetrate 
to him, or become possessed of his mysteries; every attempt of 
the kind is utterly vain. Nevertheless God can certainly manifest 
himself in the soul of him who longs after the true wisdom, and so 
passively create the true yvdous. The knowledge of God there- 
fore presupposes the being known of him, as Bengel observes in 
the Gnomon, the cognitio activa presupposes a cognitio passiva ; 
the soul will not vivify with life from above, until God has 
drawn nigh. It cannot be doubted that, in expressing the con- 
mexion of the soul with God, the image of a bride passed 
_through the apostle’s mind, so that the ywooxew = yh is 
significant both of knowledge and union. Billroth is of this opinion 
in the passages, xiii. 12, and Gal. iv. 9, which may likewise cor- 
rectly bear this construction. Other expositions of the passage 
by previous interpreters, defended by Usteri, and according 
to which éyyworas signifies “he is lovingly acknowledged by 
God, accepted as a child of God,” are sanctioned neither by the 
connexion, nor grammatically. Beza, Heidenreich, Pott, and 
Flatt, would call yivéoxeo Paz “ to be instructed,” but this cannot | 


1 Bengel is worthy of notice with respect to x, 23: scientia tantum dicil, omnia mihi 
licent, amour addit, sed non omnia cedificant, 
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be philologically proved. (In ver. 2 the reading é¢yywxévas instead 
of eidévar has only originated from the circumstance that it was— _ 
deemed necessary to have a word in the text corresponding with 
yvaéous. Lachmann has however received the reading éyywxévat. 
This learned man reads for ovdérw ovddv eyvaxe only ov7rm 
éyvw. It is nevertheless difficult to perceive how the usual read- 
ing should have arisen out of this, to which Griesbach justly gives 
the preference, and which is defended by A.B.D.E.). 

Vers. 4—-6. After this parenthesis the thread of the discourse 
is resumed from ver. 1, and the former and more general epi 
Tov eidwmrobuTwy is better defined by the mepi tis Bpwocews. As 
that which is universal is first held forth to view, it must be ge- 
nerally acknowledged in all Christian minds that there is no e/da- 
ov in the world, no other god but one. (See Jerem. ii. 11; 
1 Sam. xii. 21, 54, %5,) But it is striking that this sentence 


appears to be nullified by what immediately follows, by the eizrep 
eiat Neyopuevor @eoi and womep eict Ocot wodAoé, with which the — 
expressive GAN’ %uiv eis Oeds is connected. Paul-cannot intend 
to say that for believers there exists one God, but for unbelievers 
many, when he had just before declared oddév eldwrov ev Koop. 
It therefore follows that in x. 20, the sacrificial festivals are re- 
presented as establishing a fellowship with demons, and this also 
plainly shows, that in the apostle’s opinion the idols were by no 
means unproductive of evil. It has been attempted to remove 
this difficulty by substituting Aéyovras eivac Ocol for eict Aeyé- 
pevor Qeoé: but besides being entirely ungrammatical, were these 
words received, the @ozep cict in-which Paul, with reference to 
such passages as Ps. exxxvi. 2, 3, acknowledges the truth, that 
there are many gods and many lords, is decidedly opposed to it. 
The Aeyouevoe certainly signifies that they are falsely so called, 
and the vy ovpav@ and ézi ys, which refer to the higher and 
inferior orders of mythological deities (viz. the celestial deities 
and their representative stars, likewise the strong ones of the 
earth, deified heroes, and kings), form an antithesis with the ra 
mavra (ver. 6), but their reality is not questioned; they are, it 
is true, no real gods, 7 e. not uncreated, everlasting, self-exis- 
tent beings ; they are created powers, creatures of the only true 
God whom Christians honour, and whose power and mighty hand 
created all things, including the gods and lords themselves men- 
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tioned, but they are not to be regarded as fabulous. Billroth’s 
interpretation of the passage cannot therefore be deemed perfectly 
satisfactory ; for although he correctly acknowledges that the 
apostle views the heathen gods in the light of demons (see further 
on x. 20), he does not solve the apparent contradiction between 
ovdev eldwrov ev Koo and ecol Ocot moAXoi, the difficulty being 
increased by the ti ody hype ; OTr e’dwrov Ti éote; Of x. 19. But 
this contradiction is perfectly removed, if we strictly distinguish be- 
tween cidwAov and Oeds or xvpsos.1 The first expression indi- 
cates the creations of fancy, as devised by the mythographers and 
propagated among the people. The existence of such beings as 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, under recognised forms, and with certain 
attributes and decided characteristics, was really not to be found 
in rerum natura, but only in the human imagination, from whence 
the representation was transferred to stone, brass, or wood. 
Nevertheless these creations were founded upon a real potency 
which excited the senses,? and was prejudicial to the development 
of a nobler life in man. This is signified by the apostle in the 
passage @a7rep clot Ocoi 7oddol. Paul thus fully expresses both 
sides of this important position, it being necessary to confute the 
reality of the mythological beings in order to set free the heathen 
from their erroneous ideas ; but it was likewise as important to 
prove that in the worship of idols the powers of sin were propi- 
tiated. lest indifference and erroneous ideas in connection with 
the subject should be strengthened.—Ver. 6 demands a closer 
investigation, Usteri and Billroth having already correctly dis- 
cerned in it the element of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is eyi- 
‘dent that the eis Oeds 6 waryp, and eis Kipios “Incods Xpiatés, 
form a parallel with the before-mentioned OQeoi aroAXol, Kvpror 
mono, and the Ocois ev obpave Kai ert yns. The heathen pos- 


1 Nitzsch (Stud. Jahrg. 1828, Part iv. note) endeavours to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction by reading “ as hopeful helpers,” and aA<£ixaxor, they are nothing; but to 
the help expected from idols there is positively no allusion. 

2 Notwithstanding the abundant declarations in the Old Testament that idols are no- 
thing (Is. xl. 19, xli. 6, xliv. 6, xlvi. 6; Jerem. ii. 11, 26, sqq., x. 8, sqq.), passages are 
nevertheless to be found acknowledging their reality. See especially the remarkable 
passage Deut. iv. 19, wliere it says, God has assigned certain stars to all nations as lead- 
ing potencies, and also Deut. xxxii. 8 according to the LX X.—In the New Testament 
the apostle’s thought it best expressed in Acts xvii. 29,o0vx ddeiouev vouifew xovee 
 dpytew % Aidw yapdyparie Téxyvns Kal évOvpioews avPoew@mov, TO Oeiov eivar 
bpmovov, Which it will be perceived contains nothing from which we would infer that the 
Ociov is nothing. 
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sessed but vague notions of the divine Being, and dominion which 
.is only realized in absolute perfection in God and Christ, to 
whom the Father hath delivered all things. (1 Cor. xv. 25.). 
The true God hath also alone the prerogative to create. The 
inferior powers may certainly change that which is created, but 
can produce nothing save in the power of God. The signi- 
fication of the prepositions ¢&, did, eis, in such a connexion 
has already been considered in the Comm. on Rom. xi. 36. 
The Father is here represented as the origin and end of all 
things ; in the e/s the operation of the Holy Spirit is indicated 
which conducts all to its source. It may excite attention that 
it is here only styled 7 wets eis adrov, while in Rom. xi. 36, ra . 
mévra is found ; but the difference is immaterial, for, if the church 
be appointed to receive all men to herself, and a restorative prin- 
’ ciple proceeds from her even towards the «riovs (see on Rom. viii. 
19, sqq.), then are believers immediately a community. At the 
conclusion of the verse cal ets dé av’rod is cited after the 82 
ov Ta mavTa, in the activity of the Son. It will be readily com- 
prehended that transcribers might imagine that d:’ adrov would 
be preferable, since the sets was already subordinate to the 
mavra. But this originates in pure misconception of the words, 
for the di od ta maya refers especially to the creation (see on 
John i. 8), but «at jets Si adrod to the new birth, which is 
represented as a second creation. Some Codices of a later date 
have also here made mention of the Holy Spirit and its attri- 
butes, and according to this the shorter reading must be viewed 
as the original one. 

Ver. 7. This definite perception, however, (see on ver. 1) that 
the authority of both form and power were involved in idol- 
worship, was not yet imparted to all the individuals composing 
the then existing church (which: may be said to signify that, 
under progressive development, this knowledge would extend it- 
self universally) ; for which reason the weaker brethren were 
to be considered, because, upon the principle that ‘‘ whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin,” they would pollute their consciences by a 
proceeding which another might pursue without detriment. (See 
on Rom. xiv. 23.). Very authentic Codices read ovvnGeia for 
ouverdyoet, and I might agree with Lachmann in preferring this 


reading, since the use of the same word in two significations in 
8 
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our sentence always presents a difficulty, if it did not create a 
possibility that the cuve/Snovs once expressed might be changed 
into a word apparently more suitable. 

Vers. 8, 9. Asit has been stated that eating, or abstaining 
from so doing, can possess no meaning as regards spiritual life, 
or in relation to the Almighty, the exercise of Christian liberty 
in such things must be connected with consideration towards the 
weak. (In ver. 8 it would be very easy to substitute the more 
usual cuviotnas for mapictnot, but for that very reason is the 
latter preferable. Lachmann has accepted the reading vapa- 
otyce. Ilapiotnpi twd rue really signifies “I present some 
person, ¢.g. to a prince,” including of course the idea of recom- 
mendation.—The context shows that repiccevew, like vorepetp, re- 
fers only to spiritual circumstances, to grow or to decline in the 
new life. Probably these words have reference to some appear- 
ances among the Corintbians intimating the wish to defend their 
liberty.—In ver. 9 Lachmann has preferred ao@evéow to the ge- 
neral reading ao@evovow, but the adjective form is probably 
chosen because it occurs in ver. 10.). 

Vers. 10, 11. Paul intentionally selects a very conspicuous 
misuse of Christian freedom, viz. participation in sacrificial fes- 
tivals in the temple itself, in order to exhibit the evil conse- 
quences which must arise from such proceedings ; and such cir- 
cumstances must have really taken place, otherwise the argument 
would lose its force. If in this passage it should appear that 
Paul did not reprove such participation in itself, but only on 
account of the consequences in regard to the weak, it will be 
seen in x. 14; sqq., that the apostle declares such participa- 
tion in and for itself entirely unlawful. (In ver. 10, eidw- 
Aefov is a sanctuary which would possess an image of its 
deity, in contradistinction to lesser sanctuaries without images, 
or simply sacred enclosures. To individual deities the forms 
Baxyeiov, Yepatreiov are also applied.—The use of ot«odo- 
yey in this passage has, as Wetstein and Semler have already 
correctly stated, something ironical. The conscience of the 
weak is strained to a higher pitch, not through the power of 
the Holy Spirit but by human means, through respect for person- 
alities; for in the apposition tov éyovra yvoow exists the 
signification, that the weak Christian brother, acknowledging 
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the brother who claims liberty as more advanced than himself, 
is thereby misled by imitating what he does—JIn ver. 11 Lach- 
mann reads amdAdvtas év for arroneiras ei: but the future is 
more applicable, signifying that not one isolated deed, such as 
related, occasions the loss of salvation, though it may ultimately 
be its consequence if the weak brother by perseverance in such 
conduct gradually loses ground in his faith. [Compare the 
parallel passage Rom. xiv. 15.]. Properly speaking, it is not 
knowledge itself which exercises an injurious effect upon the 
brother, but the wrong use of it ; but Paul chose the more ener- 
getic expression in order to draw the Corinthians from their 
over-estimation of worldly wisdom.—-See Winer’s Gr. p. 374 
concerning the él used here.—The phrase 8¢ dv Xpioros améOave 
expresses the value which even the weakest soul possesses in 
the sight of God. dia seldom stands as found here; t7ép or 
avriis more general. See on Matt. xx. 28; Rom. v. 15.). 

Vers. 12, 13. Under such circumstances it is plainly the duty 
of those in a higher position to act with reference to the weaker 
brethren in order to avoid offence ; and in placing limits to their 
freedom it is better that they restrain too much than too little. 
This idea is also expressed by Paul in Rom. xiv. 21. (In ver. 
12 rumrrew is to be understood in the sense of “to wound.” Sins 
against the brethren are sins against Christ himself, because they 
are his members. [See vi. 15.].—The ov ux). ddyo xpéa eis Tov 
aiava of ver. 13 is a hyperbolical expression, intended for the 
highest degree of self-denial in such things. It ought not there- 
fore to be rendered by ‘for life,” although, from the nature of 
the thing, nothing more can be said. That there were in Co- 
rinth, as in Rome [see on Rom. xiv. 1], persons who deemed 
the eating of meat an especial sin, is not to be inferred from this . 
passage.) 

Chap.ix. 1. In order to present to and at the same time to ani- 
mate the Corinthians to a self-denial of freedom lawful in itself, 
from Christian love, the apostle offers himself and his proceed- 
ings as a pattern and example. We must nevertheless confess 
that if this alone had been Paul's intention, first, the passage 
might have been considerably curtailed, and -next the subject 
would have continued uninterruptedly (viii. 1) from this’ point, 
instead of having much that was irrelevant interwoven with it. 
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This can only be explained by perceiving that Paul, without 
letting fall the principal theme to which he returns in x. 14, 
takes occasion in describing his proceedings as an example for 
all (xi. 1) to enter upon a defence of those points which had 
been made objects of attack by the adverse parties in Corinth. 
The conclusion which the apostle seems to have aimed at was, that 
the liberal Christianer party asserted as a duty that they were 
exempt from law. In this view they might have affirmed that 
meat offered to idols might be eaten, perhaps even in the tem- 
ple, in order to prove the nothingness of the idols. To this ex- 
treme the apostle opposes the true liberty which upon necessary 
occasions can refrain from the use of what in itself is permitted. 
This liberty Paul claims for himself, and defends at the same 
time his apostolic dignity, which the antagonist party appear to 
have attacked, upon the ground that he had not dared to lay 
claim, as the other apostles had done, to a subsistence from the 
church. But as it is more likely that such imputations and sus- 
picions circulated secretly than that they were openly spoken, 
the apostle justifies himself only in an indirect manner. At the 
time the second epistle was written his opponents had proceeded 
to far greater lengths, and for this reason Paul opposes them in 
it without disguise. (2 Cor. x.) 

Ver. 1. The reading of the teat. rec., according to which ov« 
eit amrootonos stands first, could only originate in the view that 
Paul was passing to something perfectly different. The sen- 
tence ov« eiut édevOepos, which connects itself immediately with 
the preceding subject, comes first in order, as Griesbach and also 
Lachmann have acknowledged. The meaning of the words would 
then be this, ‘“‘ But should I, who observe such self-denying con- 
duct, not be free?” The glance at his opponents, who might 
have made such an observation, brings immediately to his mind 
the chief idea, “‘ Am I not a real apostle? have I not seen 
the Lord ?” and, in order to apply directly the refutation, he adds 
what his enemies themselves could not deny, “ Are ye not as it 
were my work in the Lord? have I not likewise founded the 
church in Corinth?” It will be seen that by means of these 
questions the representations had already acquired a more ge- 
neral direction, which Paul could prosecute at his pleasure, leay- 
ing him likewise at liberty to return to the subject upon which 
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he had already treated, the use of meat which had been offered 
to idols. Concerning the éépaxa ’Incodv Xpiotov, Neander and 
Billroth have long since made it clear that the subject can neither 
be an acquaintance with Christ during his earthly sojourn, nor 
simply knowledge of his doctrine, nor any other appearance of 
Christ, but can decidedly only refer to the circumstance which 
took place at Damascus (Acts ix. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 8), for this fact 
alone stands in that direct connexion with the apostolic dignity 
of Paul to which this sentence is to direct attention. But it is 
highly probable that these words arose from the accusation of the 
Corinthian antagonists that Paul was no real apostle, he had cer- 
tainly not seen the Lord. In the mouth of his adversaries this 
really meant that he had not sojourned three years with Christ as 
the Twelve had, and of this Paul himself could offer no evidence, 
even though he might (see on 2 Cor. v. 16) have seen Jesus again 
and again; but his vision of the glorified Redeemer richly com- 
pensated for this deficiency. 

Vers. 2, 3. In full consciousness of the divine power through 
which he had laid the foundation of the Corinthian church, he 
names the Corinthians themselves a seal, a solemn confirmation 
of his apostolic office, yes, his written defence against all oppo- 
nents. (The ed addouws x. tT. X. Of ver. 2 is to be understood, 
“If I am not esteemed such to others, am no apostle unto 
others, I am nevertheless to you.” See Winer’s Gr. p. 453, con- 
cerning the ei ov.—For odpayis, see Rom. iy. 11. In ver. 3, 
atronoyla as well as avaxpivew are borrowed from the language 
of the law.). ; 

Ver. 4—6. Three separate subjects now form the theme of the 
apostle’s consideration, and his intention is to make the prudent 
use of the freedom which was his of right perceptible in them ; 
first in the use of meats, next in reference to marriage, and lastly, 
on the subject of his acceptance or non-acceptance of support from 
the church. It is precisely on the latter point that he enlarges 
most amply, because, as has been already stated, the adversaries 
employed it in order to represent Paul as uncertain with reference 
to his apostolic prerogative. The dayety cai miety certainly refers 
back to chap. viii., so that the sense is, “‘ Have I not surely also 
the freedom which ye claim for yourselves?” at the same time 
the contrary is also to be found expressed in it, “‘ Am I not also 
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at liberty to eat, if I will?’ Billroth however justly remarks, 
that the general expression went much further, and referred not. 
only to the before-mentioned discussion concerning meats offered 
to idols, but especially to the Jewish laws relating to food. See 
ix. 20.—What gave occasion to the apostle then to mention mar- 
riage? The remonstrance is surely not without occasion, for 
Paul quotes the example of the apostles. As Kndds is parti- 
cularly named, and mention is made of the brethren of the Lord, 
including James of course, we might suppose the occasion to be 
furnished by the followers of Peter. The Judaising Christians 
had, as is shown by the Clementine homilies, and Epiphanius’ 
account of the Kbionites (see Neander, Bk. i. p. 309), the idea, that 
it was the duty of every one to marry ; we may therefore suppose 
that the apostle had been reproached for his celibacy, and was de- 
sirous of defending it. On this supposition, the hypothesis of Storr, 
who would consider the mention of our Lord’s brethren as a proof 
that the Christian followers of James were connected with those 
of Peter, may demand attention. (On this, see the Introd. § 1.). 
But in this case the words must run otherwise! The jp) ov« 
éyouev eEovoiav adengny yuvaixa mepiayew can only be translated, 
‘¢ May I not likewise as the other apostles take with me a sister, 
¢. e. a Christian woman, as my wife?” or, in other words, must 
I then continue unmarried? May I not be so from free choice ? 
Even his liberty in this particular must have been contested! It 
was a sign of notions carried to excess as to the efficacy of celi- 
bacy, and perfectly consistent with the idea which seems, from 
vii. 3 sqq., to have been current in Corinth, that marriage was 
objectionable (1 Tim. iy. 3.). The possibility of a thing of 
this sort must by no means be considered confined to the Gentile 
Christians; the mention of Peter and James points sufficiently 
clearly to the Jewish Christians, among whom ascetic principles 
were not unusual, as Rom. xiv. 15 shows, and the example of the 
Essenes and Therapeutics. (In ver. 5 Xotwol améotonor is said 
to intimate clearly that he, Paul, is himself also an apostle.— 
Concerning dSe\gol Tod xuplov, see the Comm. on Matt. xiii. 55. 
As they are mentioned here distinct from the apostles, and no pas- 
sage speaks of two kinds of brethren of our Lord [brothers really 
such, and cousins], it is evident that none of them were among 
the Twelve. [See on John vii. 5; Actsi. 14; 1 Cor. xy. 7.]. 
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But as two of the cousins bore the same names as the brethren 
of Jesus, quoted Matt. xiii. 55, it is most probable that the four —_ 
aderpoi, the cousins of our Saviour, are sons of Cleopas and 
Maria, the sister of Mary. See further the Introd. to the Epistle of 
James.—Concerning the marriage of Peter the reader is referred 
to the observations on Matt. viii. 14.1—Ver. 6 shows that Bar- 
nabas, in a similar manner to the apostle Paul, must have main- 
tained himself by the labour of his hands, and have been attacked 
upon the self-same grounds ; and from the notice which is here 
taken of this early fellow-labourer of Paul, a fresh engagement 
would appear to have taken place on the part of the apostle with 
him. See the remarks on Acts xv. 39.—The form of expression, 
i) povos eyo Kal BapvdBas oi eyouev éEovolav rod pn épya- 
Seo Oat, is rather ironical, and means, labour is not commended to 
us alone! This refers to the fact that the antagonists had 
asserted that he possessed no right to be maintained by the 
church, not being a legitimate apostle. At another time they 
reversed the accusation, and required that Paul should not dis- 
tinguish himself by anything exclusive, but should allow himself 
to receive support from the church community,-as did all the 
other teachers of the Gospel. [See ver. 15, and 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
sqq.|. The apostle nevertheless on this head defends his indi- 
vidual liberty, while he pressed it upon no one as law. In the 
same degree he reserves to the teacher the right to demand a 
subsistence if necessary.) 

Vers. 7, 8. Paul in what follows discusses at length the right 
of preachers of the Gospel to receive from the community a pro- 
vision for their bodily wants, but states in ver. 12, and sqq. that 
he has not judged it expedient to avail himself of this privilege, 
disclaiming any inference affecting his apostolic calling as the 
consequence of this forbearance. This proceeding of the apostle 
has been already brought under notice in Acts xviii. 2, when, 
upon the occasion of his residing in Corinth (to which the accu- 
sations of his adversaries refer), he worked with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. To this passage we must accord some further degree of 

1 It is remarkable that Tertullian (de Monog.c.8.) will not allow this passage to refer 
to the wives of the apostles, but to women who accompanied them ministering unto 
them of their substance, as our Lord is described to have been attended in Luke viii. 3. 


This explanation has been adopted by the (Roman) Catholic Church in defence o 
celibacy. 
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notice, as the pertinacity is remarkable with which Paul insists 
upon carrying out his principle of maintaining himself by the 
labour of his own hands. According to Acts xx. 33, sqq., at 
first he might have felt some solicitude lest any should believe 
that he availed himself of the preaching of the Gospel to enrich 
himself; but, on the other hand, when this course was made the 
precise subject of accusation against him as in Corinth, one might 
think it had been better for the apostle simply to accept the sup- 
port, as the other apostles had done. He must necessarily have 
expended much time in labour which had been better employed 
in his spiritual calling. It has been already well remarked on 
Acts xviii. 2, that a self-ewercise was aimed at in it; Paul 
wished thereby to mortify the flesh; it belonged to the izw7ia- 
fav to cdua that, according to ix. 27 he considered necessary 
for himself. 2 Thess. iii. 6, sqq. is very instructive on this head. 
Paul there warns his readers against idleness, and continues to 
say that he has employed his hands in gaining his own livelihood 
in order to give them an example. In the passage under con- 
sideration this last point is not stated.—It is then proved from 
soldiers, vine-dressers, and shepherds, who all live by their occupa- 
tion, that the preacher of the Gospel also may and should live by 
his calling. (In ver. 7 Lachmann has preferred the reading ror 
xaptrov to é« Tod Kapmrov, and there appears internal evidence in 
its. favour, forthe é« is very likely to be derived from the é« Tod — 
yanaxTos following, and would make both members agree.—In 
ver. 8, Lachmann and Billroth have decided that only a comma 
should stand after Aad, and certainly the reading ov Aéyes can- 
not be the correct one. For this Griesbach has already substi- 
tuted 7 ovyi, and ody/ even might be omitted, as in ver. 10, for 
py governs the whole sentence. The law forms so far an oppo- 
sition with cata dvOpw7or, as it includes the divine will.) 

Ver. 9—I11. It appears striking that to prove the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle under consideration, so remote a pas- 
sage as Deut. xxv. 4 should be quoted, as the apostle in ver. 13 
refers to something admitting closer application. Paul seems 
however intentionally to have chosen this proof in order to 
afford more stress to his argument. The sense is this: if the 
holy Scriptures adjudge even to the beast the requisite food in 
return for his labour, how much more shall this be observed in 
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relation to the human race. In the pa) rév Bowy péret TH OG 


k.T. X. by no means lies the idea that God does not provide _ 


for the beasts; but, as the d/ 2uas éypadn which follows shows, 
it only asserts that the ordinances of the law relating to arimals 
haye also a reference to man, and were written for his good, and 
that consequently what is valid as regards animals admits of ap- 
plication in increased potency to the human race. The passage 
1 Tim. vy. 18 is treated in the same manner. (In ver. 9 diuow = 
xnuow, from gids, capistrum, to close the mouth with a muzzle. 
As a trope it occurs in Matt. xxii. 12.— AXoaw, properly to beat, 
stamp, thence beat out the corn, 7. e. thresh, which, as is well- 
known, is performed in the East either by means of oxen or thresh- 
ing-carts.—In ver. 10 the interpunctuation must be so restored, as 
Lachmann supposes, that after Oe@ only one comma stands, conse- 
quently the whole only forms one question. With mdvtas déyer, 
7 ypady must be borne in mind as subject.—Concerning the her- 
meneutic principle dc judas éypadn see the observations on Rom. 
iv. 23.—Lachmann has decided in favour of the reading received 
by Griesbach, in opposition to the text. rec. of rhs éXrridos atrod 
poetéyew rr’ érridv. To plough and to thresh constitute a por- 
tion of husbandry, and it is taken for granted the whole exercise 
of activity in this direction has for impulse and likewise aim, the 
hope of participating in the produce, this hope therefore may not 
be deceived. The rod peréxyew belongs indifferently to both 
parallel divisions of the verse. The spiritual activity of sowing 
and reaping is paralleled, and in such a manner that it is again 
argued a minori ad majus, “If we impart to you that which 
is great, we may certainly lay claim to that which is of less value, 
and especially we, through whom the faith has been planted 
among you.” The expression capxixd has here at all events the 
signification ‘‘ that which is necessary to the support of life,” 
although with it is connected the accessory idea of the subordi- 
nate. The ado naturally takes a retrospective glance at vers. 5, 
6.—The 12th verse should properly commence with a\Ad: it then 
goes on to say for what reason Paul does not lay claim to this his 
acknowledged right.) 

Vers. 12—14. To the observation, that he abstained from the 
exercise of the right belonging to him, Paul adds that he wished 
to give no offence to the Gospel of Christ. This can, in agreement 
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with Acts xx. 33, sqq., only he understood that he did not wish 
the Gospel to be regarded as a means of worldly gain. Yet un-- 
willing for a moment to sanction the supposition that this was 
wrongly done by the other teachers who made use of their lawful 
claim on the community, he adduces in addition the parallel of 
the priesthood of the Old Testament, as a proof that the accept- 
ance of maintenance by the preachers of the Gospel was not un- 
becoming, and observes that hv éx Tod evayyedXiov was appointed 
to his followers in the words of our Lord himself. (Matt. x. 10; 
Luke x. 8.). It is quite apparent that the apostle speaks on this 
subject so as to bear general application in all times, so that 
there is nothing opposed to the Gospel in the payment of the 
clergy (by the end of the second century appointed salaries and 
fees appear [divisiones mensurne Cypr. epist. 39. (34.) fratres 
sportulantes Tert. apol. ¢. 39. Bingham origg. vol. ii. p. 261, 
sqq.|) ; indeed the mention of ‘epd and of @vovacrypiov might be 
employed in the defence of confessor’s fees, which in recent 
times appear almost generally offensive. However we must 
certainly say, that if Paul was referring especially to the ob- 
lations at the communion, an offering which from circumstances 
very early became customary, he was supposing the condition 
of the church to be such in which the spirit of love united both 
rulers and congregation. But when this spirit is wanting, 
and the gifts are bestowed reluctantly, then come they truly of 
evil. (In ver. 12 the tH tyav éEouvcias is to be understood, 
of the right in you, and not the right which ye possess. The 
alteration in jwév, which Riickert himself approves, is quite 
unnecessary. Besides this, we may perceive in the wavta 
otéyouev that the apostle, as might have been expected, found it 
very difficult to carry out his principle, and indeed with his nu- 
merous employments [2 Cor. xi. 28] itis difficult to imagine how 
he could reduce it to practice at all. However, as he (at least in 
Corinth) worked with his intimate friend Aquila, it is possible 
that in the literal sense Paul did not earn his entire livelihood.— 
Upon the éc@lew éx Tod tepod see Ley. vii. 7, 14; Deut. xviii. 1, 
sqq. The priests received a portion of certain sacrifices. To eat 
without the temple was styled, receiving subsistence from the 
temple.—In yer. 13, Lachmann has preferred arapedpevovtes to 
mposedpevovtes : the signification of both forms is the same. 
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Hesychius explains it by cyovdfeuw, to have leisure for some- 
thing, 7. e. to pursue some occupation, to labour at something. 
In 8 Macc. iv. 15, the substantive rpocedpia is found.—Sup- — 
pepifea Par is also only to be found in this passage ; it means “‘ to 
divide among themselves,” so that the distributors themselves 
obtain a portion. Thus in the Old Testament tlfe sacrifice was 
divided between the altar and the priests; the priests also ate 
the shew-bread after it had been offered before the Lord, and in 
the ancient church, according to the same principle, a portion of 
the oblations fell to the priesthood.) 

Vers. 15—17. Paul however, by this representation, by no 
means desires that for the future his subsistence should be pro- 
vided for him ; his own labour is to him a glory which he will not 
suffer to be taken from him. The announcement of the Gospel, 
he says, is a duty imposed on him, but the reward thereof was 
conditional on the manner of this, the ready self-sacrificing ap- 
plication to it. In this lies the expression of a high moral feel- 
ing. Man can do whatever he perceives it is the will of God he 
should perform, but with inward reluctance and contrary heart, 
he has his reward accordingly. But he who in cheerful mind does 
more than is needful, secures to himself an especial gain. The 
following passage, which describes what he hoped for as a reward, 
proves how remote the apostle’s idea was from justification by 
works, or desire of gain. It will therefore be easily understood 
that the “ doing more’’ than was necessary cannot be construed 
that man is capable of opera supererogatoria. In the command 
to love God above all things is of course comprehended the in- 
junction to do allthat we acknowledge to be God’s will éx@v, not 
axov. Yet acommand may be perfectly or partially fulfilled ac- 
cording to human acceptation of it, and it therefore follows that 
an imperfect fulfilment in the sight of God is equivalent to an 
omission altogether. In reading this passage, an impression 
of exaggeration always remains. The xadgdv ydp jou uaddov 
atroPaveiv seems to be hyperboliecal, for were this glorying in not 
being chargeable so significant, Paul should never have accepted 
the slightest assistance, which, according to Phil. iv. 15, 16, he 
appears to have done; and then the other apostles might justly 
have followed the same course, for there is no foundation for 
believing that Paul alone had such a dispensation. To this 
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may be added, that true humility requires what is offered in 
love to be accepted; the reproof in this place seems directed 
against self-justifying presumption. Something similar is found 
in the history of Abraham, Gen. xiy. 22,.23. But all such 
doubts and suppositions vanish if we consider that the cavynua 
pov, which Paul so highly exalts, is not a glorying before men, — 
but in the sight of God: these words therefore only express the 
apostle’s sincere love to God, he would rather die than in the 
slightest degree offend His eye.. (In ver. 15, ott yévnras is an 
indication of support from the community. In the sentence 7 To 
Kavynud mov va Tis Kevoon is somewhat in the nature of an ana- 
coluthon. First it is probable an infinitive should follow, but in 
the earnestness of discourse Paul continues with iva, in which may 
be found the threat, I will not suffer that, &c. “Iva has evidently here, 
as in the following verse, a feebler meaning. The reading received 
by Lachmann, and sanctioned by Billroth, caddv yap pot wadrov 
atroQavelv, 7) TO KavYNnud pov" ovdels KeveceL, by NO Means re- 
moves the difficulty, for something must necessarily be supplied 
to Kavynud mov, as it were “ to let myself be defamed.” Further, 
it has only B and D in its favour, and the original reading in D 
was departed from. Seeing then that other Codd. differ again 
in these words, this reading must decidedly yield to that in general 
acceptation.— Ver. 16 refers to Christ’s commission [see Acts 
xxli. 21, xxvi. 16] in the avayen, signifying likewise a moral ne- 
cessity.— Ver. 17 resumes the subject from the yap-in ver. 15, so 
that ver. 16 takes the nature of a parenthesis—Upon the 
meaning of uoOov Exo, see further on ver. 23, and on oixovoula 
what is written on iv. 1. The same is found in Col. i. 25. In 
other respects oixovoyia signified the institution of salvation, 
Ephes. i. 10, iii. 2, 9—Upon the well-known construction of the 
passive with the accusative consult Winer’s Gram. p. 205.). 
Vers. 18--23. Rich as Paul’s epistles are in passages express- 
ing the purest love, there is scarcely one in which the apostle’s 
sincerity of intention shines so pre-eminently as in this one. In 
perfect amour desinteressé he claims for reward the permission 
only to live in the hardest self-denial as a servant. He adapts 
himself in self-forgetting love to the peculiarities of each, in order 
to win them to their salvation. ‘This incomparable passage pos- 
sesses the beneficial properties of Rom. ix. 3 without the hyper- 
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bolic form in which the latter is expressed. It is easy to under- 
stand how this proceeding of the apostle’s, to be a Jew to the 
Jew, &c. would be very difficult of application in lesser matters. — 
Its exercise required in fact entire sincerity of purpose, other- 
wise it would be easy to exchange simply Adiaphora for impor- 
tant objects, and to be betrayed into a false indulgence. It is 
of course unnecessary to explain that the compliance which the 
apostle here so earnestly recommends has no reference to positive 
errors, but only concerns Adiaphora. According. to the same 
principle of freedom we see the Redeemer himself acting. In 
the “Iovdaiots 5 ‘Iovdaios, iva Iovdalous <epdjow, exists no con- 
tradiction to the convention which Gal. ii. 9 treats of; for this 
does not affirm that Paul would convert no Jew, the other 
apostles no Gentile, but that they desired to settle the theatre of 
their labours among Gentiles or Jews; and even this was subse- 
quently modified, since Peter visited Rome and John Ephesus. 
(On ver. 18 consult Winer’s Gram. p. 265, concerning the use 
of the future with fva.— Addavos, without reward, with refer- 
ence to Christ's command, Matt x. 8. In the New Testament 
it does not again occur. According to the before-mentioned 
deduction of the apostle, the efs 7o pi) KataypjcacOas signifies 
only that it would be an error in him, because the Spirit had re- 
vealed this knowledge to him, but not in all preachers.—In ver. 19 
€x TavTwv must be considered masculine, independent of any one, 
answerable only to Christ. The article before wXedovas points to 
those called to salvation, appointed him of God. Riickert erro- 
neously takes it as synonymous with wAcioror. In ver. 20—23 
the distinction between the four classes there enumerated is not 
easy. It would be best to regard the Jews and the dvopour, i. e. 
Gentiles, as the chief heads of opposition, and the of dro voyov 
as a modification of the Gentile. It cannot be intended to say 
of the dvopos that he acknowledged no other law, such an one 
would have been designated aoe@yjs, but merely that the 
Mosaic ceremonial was unknown to him. But in order to ayoid 
any misunderstanding of this expression, Paul adds pu) dv 
dvopos Oecd, adr’ Evvoos Xpior@ [where Lachmann has substi- 
tuted the genitive for the dative, which appears preferable to me, 
because here dvowos and évvomos are used substantively]; to be 
loosed from the law of the Old Testament, is to be bound by the law 
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of Christ. Now if, according the principle laid down by the aoe- 
vets, Gentiles are indicated who manifested a certain degree of 
strictness in their lives, asin Rom. xiv. 1, sqq., such Christians are 
described among the Gentiles ; the o/ d7rd vowov must be the same, 
who, without being actually Iovdaior, have nevertheless taken 
upon themselves the yoke of the law, are consequently proselytes. 
Between proselytes of the gate and those of right no distinc- 
tion is here made. But Billroth thinks Jewish Christians cannot 
here be meant, they having first to be gained over, and he con- 
siders also that xepdyow might signify the passing from Judaizing 
Christianity to that preached by Paul; but in opposition to this 
is the analogy in the three other passages and the c@cqo in ver. 
22. Paul means tosay that to those scarcely admitted into the 
pale of Christianity, he yielded in matters of secondary importance, 
but after their conversion he naturally sought to render them in 
all things consistent with their profession ; but of any connexion 
with the principle of Judaism or heathenism not a word can be 
inferred, as the epistle to the Galatians proves.—In ver. 22 the 
article before 7avra is certainly genuine, and refers to what pre- 
cedes, ‘‘ all this have I been to all;’’ and wavtas is evidently an 
alteration of the genuine wravta@s Tuvds, i.e. out of every category, 
to save some, which the power of Christ could certainly effect. 
Paul does not contemplate gaining all, without exception? but only 
those ordained to everlasting life.—In ver. 23 the most critical 
authorities decidedly prefer mavta to todro._—The signification 
of cvyxowwvos avtod is not alone participation in the extension 
of the Gospel, as Billroth thinks, but in all the blessings de- 
clared. Paul would participate in the publication, if he preached 
axeov, but he includes within it an earnest self-denial, in his 
course of proceeding, in order not to be an adoxiwos [ver. 27.]. 
It is only by following this conception that the following gains 
connexion with that which precedes. This by no means comes 
into collision with the doctrine of justification by faith, for all 
that Paul here enumerates are likewise fruits of faith. The 
apostle simply contrasts a state of devotedness in self-denial, a 
building with gold, silver, and precious stones, with the neg- 
ligence of the indifferent ; and only to the former is the promise 
made of perfect participation in the Gospel, i.¢. the kingdom of 
God. See on Matt. xxv. 1, sqq., 14, sqq.). 
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Vers. 24, 25. The apostle then recommends the exercise of_ 


this principle. Every believer according to his positiom ought = 


i , 
to conduct himself with caution, not permitting to. himself the- 


practice of every privilege conceded to him, without\jfegard to». - 


those entertaining different opinions, but denying himself: “This 
endeavour is represented under the image of a race, from which 
in the Scriptures, and especially in the early ages of Christianity, 
so many comparisons were taken. It is however not only the 
act of running in itself which forms the point of comparison, 
but it is also the éyxpdreva, the numerous renunciations which. 
the champions undergo, in order to prepare themselves to win 
the victory on the day of contest.1 In a similar manner the 
Christian must crucify his flesh in the struggle for salvation, if he 
hopes to win the crown. Referring to the passage iii. 15, we 
cannot consider the BpaPetov AauPavev to imply salvation gene- 
rally, for this, if no complete backsliding follow, is even possible 
where wood, straw, and stubble have been built up; but that it 
intends the highest degree of bliss, conditional upon faith and 
the step in sanctification. Therefore the rpéyovres are the faith- 
ful without exception, but the eis who receives the SpaPelov 
indicates the body of the true elect, not only those who can 
be saved, with the loss of their whole building, but also they 
who haye externally and internally built with gold; to these 
therefore their works, because they are imperishable, shall fol- 
low them. Rey. xiy. 13. (BpaBeiov or éra@dov is the tech- 
nical term for the crown decreed to the victor by the judges of 
the combat. The etymol. magn. explains the expression: Bpa- 
Beiov réyeTar 6 Tapa BpaRevtav Siddpevos crépavos TO viKdvTt. 
It occurs again Phil. iii. 14.—Upon the a&pOaptos orédavos, 1 
Pet. i. 3, v. 4, may be consulted.). 

Ver. 26, 27. This salutary self-denial the apostle represents 
in conclusion, as the reason (although it may not be considered 
the only one) for the abandonment of his lawful claims in the par- 
ticulars before mentioned. Besides the race, he now draws his 
simile from personal contest, in order more strongly to excite the 
idea of an adversary, which the first image did not present. He 
mentions his body a8 this adversary. Of a false Askesis not a 


1 See Gillian. Var. Hist. iii. 30, x. 2. Horat. de Arte Poét. v. 142, sq. 
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word is -here said, that he himself blames (Phil. ii. 23), but he 
desires to restrain the liberty of the flesh, and to admonish 
the Corinthians in a right Christian mind, to crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts (Gal. v. 13—24.). We may also 
unhesitatingly suppose, that Paul apprehended it would not be 
entirely beneficial for him to abandon altogether his handicraft, 
and live solely by his spiritual calling, though without in the 
least degree proposing to make his proceeding in this particular 
a rule for the conduct of others. This view shews an unusually 
refined conscientiousness and strictness on his part, coupled with 
the tenderest indulgence towards others. (Ver. 26, ddydas = eis 
adnrov, 2 Mace. vii. 34, uncertainly, without aim. ‘“Aépa dépeuv 
is to be understood as a parallel to the dddds, ‘“ without real 
antagonists, in imaginary contest;’’ its other acceptation “ to 
make a false stroke,” presupposes also an opponent.—In ver. 27, 
the readings tzomidf&@ and szoméfw yield to the more usual. 
The expression is borrowed from pugilists [wv«rns, pugil], “ to 
strike under the eye,’’ means to hit hard, to render incapable of 
continuing the combat. The dovrAaywyety stands in opposition to 
the false carnal liberty into which so many Corinthians were in 
danger of falling —The conjecture a@\dous receives the «npvo- 
oewv, as the herald’s proclamation of the conqueror ; but then Paul 
must leave the image of the combatants, in order to pass to that 
of the herald. It is more probable that, now abandoning figura- 
tive speech altogether, he mentions his calling with the usual ex- 
pressions, and declares that he will not teach the way of salvation 
to others, but himself remain behind as one deficient in divine 
wisdom, who therefore in the day of judgement will be found in- 
capable of standing the highest proof.). 

Chap. x. 1—2. A representation of the dangerous consequences 
which may arise from the misuse of Christian liberty, even in 
those upon whom grace has been bestowed, very appositely fol- 
lows the above description of his proceedings in Adiaphoris. The 
apostle by no means contents himself with a dry exhortation on 
the subject, but strengthens his argument by the addition of elo- 
quent and animated examples drawn from sacred history. (See 
ver. 6, sqq.). This passage, besides, is the first instance which 
occurs in Paul’s Epistles of that peculiar biblical conception of the 
Old Testament which may be regarded as allied to allegorical in- 
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terpretation, and which has been usually considered in the authors 
of the New Testament as invincible remains of their Judaism. 
We shall adyert to this subject in extenso in the Introduction to — 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ and with reference to earlier writers, 
content ourselves with the remark here, that the mode in which the 
writers of the New Testament employ this interpretation, viz. as 
foundation for the most important assertions, by no means sanc- 
tions the assumption that such interpretation was simply to be 
viewed as the customary one of that day, but we must rather 
ascribe objective truth to this description of exposition. It was 
ordained by God that not only the ceremonial prescribed in the 
- Old Testament for the worship of the Almighty, but also the nar- 
ratiyes relating to the people of God, were to form types of a 
higher spiritual condition, viz. the institution of Christianity, its 
doctrine, and history. Thus in this passage the history of Israel 
is typically received as referring to the sacramental rites of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, which contain like a holy vessel all 
the blessings of the Gospel, and thus in this very passage lies in- 
directly a powerful argument for these two sacraments.’ —Ver. 1, 2 
treat of the subject of baptism,? that is to say, ver. 2 contains 
the apostolic interpretation of the facts related in ver. 1. The 
passage through the Red Sea, and the cloudy and fiery pillar, are 
the objects held up to our view. When it is said bd ri vedérnv 
Hoav, asin ver. 2, éBamrricavto év Th vepéry, reference is made to 
the relation in Exod. xiv. 19, 2U, according to which the pillar of 
cloud concealed the Israelites from the view of the Egyptians, sur- 
rounding them asit were with a veil. In the bzro then lies the ex- 
istence of a benevolent protecting power signified, and the typical 
signs in this case are generally supposed to point to baptism. 
But it is undeniable that the mention of the cloud and the sea in 
ver. 2 is by no means casual, but on the contrary it presents the 
most important allusions to baptism. Just as in John iii. 5, bap- 
tism is represented as the new birth out of water and spirit, so 


1 Bin Wort iiber tiefern Schriftsinn. Koenigsberg 1842.—Die biblische Schriftaus- 
legung. Hamburg, 1825. 

2 Upon comparison of 1 Pet. iii. 21, it will be seen that the Flood is in a similar man- 
ner received as a type of baptism, Perishing human nature is the old man, buried in 
baptism (Rom. vi. 8,4), Noah with his family the new-born creature, the new birth, 
In the passage of the Red Sea, the Egyptians signify the death-doomed old man, while 
Israel typifies the heir of God born to a new and spiritual life. 
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here the cloud (symbol of the Divine Presence) is to be understood 
as the type of the Spirit. Not that the apostle intended by any 
means to assert that the passage through the Red Sea under the 
conduct of the pillar of cloud exercised a similar power to that 
possessed by baptism, the former was simply an image of the 
latter. Yet this passage, as the actual means of release from 
their former rulers, was introductory to the future relation of Is- 
_rael to Moses, the leader appointed to them by God; hence the 
additional phrase eis Tov Mwionjv, by which is signified the con- 
nexion of the people with the economy of the Old Testament, re- 
presented by Moses. It appears unnecessary to add that all 
attempts to render the type more perfect by means of trifling 
suppositions, such as, that drops from the clouds fell on the Is- 
raelites, or that they were sprinkled by the sea, must be utterly 
discarded. (Ver. 1 ov Oé\w tpas ayvociv = ovK ayvontéov 
of Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 13, is a form whereby the 
following thought gains great expression.—In ver. 2, é€S8amri- 
cavTo is not to be considered strictly passive, but may be trans- 
lated ‘‘ they allowed themselves to be baptised.’ Lachmann 
and Riickert have preferred ¢Samrtic@ncav from external autho- 
rity ; but the passive is without doubt only to be regarded as a 
correction of the transcriber with a view to facility.) 

Vers. 3, 4. In what follows relative to the Lord’s Supper, the 
interpretation of the manna (Exod. xvi. 15, which had already in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21; and John vi. been under- 
stood typically), and of the water which miraculously sprung forth 
from the rock (ixod. xvii. 6), is immediately supplied by the ad- 
dition of wvevpatixov. The same epithet is also applied to the 
origin of the water, to the rock, and immediately afterwards 
Christ is indicated as the Rock. But we should greatly err if 
our deduction from the expressions Bpama, Towa mvevwaTLKoD 
was, that Paul had in view only a spiritual participation of the 
Lord’s Supper. The wvevpartcxov stands only in opposition to the 
capkixov, in the same degree that the temporal manna and 
water represented something higher, namely Jesus’ glorified 
flesh and blood, and insofar also is the Rock, Christ, as it 
in one respect prefigures Him. As the water streamed from 
the rock, so flow from Christ streams of living water (John vii. 
38), He is the fw for the entire human race (John vi.). <A 
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difficulty is created only by the phrase axonrovfovens. Rab- 
bins dreamed strangely enough of the rock really following (see 
Wetstein on this passage); others considered that, because the — 
Israelites took water with them in pitchers, or because the mira- 
cle was repeated (Num. xx. 10), the rock, as it were, moved with 
them ; but these and similar conceptions need no refutation. Cal- 
vin’s view on the subject is more deserving of attention, and in 
it Billroth agrees, that the rock here signifies the water which 
streamed from the rock; and inasmuch as water never failed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, it may be said the rock followed 
them. But in this construction it is overlooked, that it is cer- 
tainly not said of the rock itself, but of the spiritual rock, 7. e. of 
the rock in a spiritual sense, that it followed the Israelites, and 
it therefore appears to correspond better with the meaning of the 
apostle, toreceive it as signifying that the divine presence of Christ, 
the Son of God, the bestower of all things, was ever present with 
them, his blessing likewise accompanying them. 

Ver. 5. These gifts of mercy all received without exception, 
in this respect no individual Israelite had less than another; as 
one family they ate one food, and drank one drink. (Comp. vers. 
3, 4. mavtes TO avTO BpOpa, TO avTO Toma, where the equality 
of all in the enjoyment of God's blessings is expressed, certainly 
with reference to the Lord’s Supper, as described in ver. 17.). 
Nevertheless the greater number displeased God, he had delight 
but in few, and their punishment deprived them of their inheri- 
tance of the sight of the promised land; so likewise the untrue 
in the Israel of the New Testament will never see the kingdom 
of God. (In Heb. iii. 17 this occurrence [Num. xxvi. 64, 65] is 
treated exactly in this manner, only here the more expressive 
KateotpoOncay stands for the milder évrecov which occurs there.) 

Vers. 6. These events in the Old Testament form the subject 
of an earnest exhortation from the apostle to his reader. He 
regards the émrv@vpia as the origin of all evil, adducing individual 
examples as he proceeds. As concerning the form taita 6é 
TUTOL Huav éyevnOnoay, it may literally be understood that the 
examples quoted from the Old Testament were only warnings 
intended for Christians, such instances of the manifest punishment - 
attending sin being capable of beneficial self-application. But 
the explanation of the events recorded in ver. 1—4, argues a de- 
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cided parallel which the apostle wishes to draw, and this is con- 
firmed in ver. 11, in which the idea is repeated, and where the 
sentence els ods Ta TéEAN TOV aidverv KaTHVTycev Only gains a re- 
ference to the context by bringing it in juxtaposition with the 
preceding tadra 6€ mwdvta tito cuvéBavov éxeivors. So that 
the sense is: this all happened unto them as prefigurations in- 
tended by God, having reference to those coming afterwards. 
Paul viewed the types as tangible prophecies, real images of sub- 
sequent occurrences, just as in the first germ or leaf formation of 
a tree, the future blossom is represented and shadowed forth. 
Besides this, in the eis Td pu) eivar, x. T. Xr. is comprehended 
the idea that the intention of these prefigurations was also ethical ; 
history should present a living mirror for present times, éypady 
mpos vovGeciav auav, ver. 11. Without this retrospective view 
of the building, all type is rendered valueless. (See the remarks 
on ix. 10.). 

Vers. 7—10. Paul adduces from the history of Israel four 
forms of sin, as manifestations of the one sinful basis; the éz- 
O@upia: idolatry, fornication, temptation, and murmuring against 
the Lord. It admits of no doubt that the Corinthian com- 
munity approached in some degree these forms of sin, even 
if none had so deeply fallen as to have proceeded actually 
to the commission of one or other of these sins. From the 
mention of idolatry again in ver. 14, we may perceive how ne- 
cessary Paul considered it to warn against relapse into sin. Ina 
city like Corinth, in which the worship of Venus so universally 
prevailed, it was not to be supposed that a participation in the 
sacrificial festivals of the temple itself ‘could take place unpun- 
ished. Undoubtedly also the grosser and more refined forms of 
idolatry were to be distinguished, every turning away from the 
Lord, to the creature, constituted idolatry. We must accordingly 
say that the proceeding of the Corinthian Christians was a pure 
newlape Tov Oecdv, a temptation to wopveia. The temptation 
to yoyyvfev is in short experienced by all who do not stand firm 
in self-denial. To any special occasion of murmuring, such as the 
unequal distribution of the gifts of grace (certainly not yet alluded 
to), or the command to abstain from participation in meats offered 
to idols, it is not my intention here to advert; it is better to 
leave to the expression its general signification. (Ver. 7 refers to 
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Exod. xxxii. 6. The words literally are more applicable to. 
fleshly enjoyment than to idolatry, but they are spoken of the 


Israelites upon occasion of their worship of the golden calf, and ~ 


describe properly the moral consequences of this lapse.—Ver. 8 
refers to Num. xxv. 1, sqq., only in that passage, ver. 9, 24,000 
is mentioned. The supposition that, in the smaller number men- 
tioned by the apostle [see ver. 4], those put to death by the ex- 
press command of Moses were not reckoned, appears unsupported. 
Either Paul erred in the numbers, or the abbreviation eixoowtps 
was falsely read by the transcriber.—Josephus (Arch. iv. 6) for 
similar reasons only gives 14,000.—Ver. 9. The reading @edv is 
certainly false ; one might with some reason hesitate between 
Kvptov and Xpictor, for Kvptos may also indicate Christ, who, mani- 
fested as God, is also acknowledged in the Old Testament effi- 
cacious [1 Pet. i.11; Heb. xi. 26.].. The apostle’s words besides 
refer to Num. xxi. 5, 6, wherein thus far an éxrecpdfev = m3 


may be said to lie, as by their discontent they put God’s long- suf- 
fering to the proof. Such discontent, it is true, is not exactly 
attributed to the Corinthians, but they nevertheless tempted 
_ God in the same degree, when they, by their misuse of Christian 
liberty, exposed themselves to unnecessary hazard.—Ver. 10 re- 
fers to Num. xiy. 2, sqq., 36, sqq. It is true that the punishment 
is not there represented as immediately following the murmuring, 
but that God forgives the people at the entreaty of Moses [see ver. 
20]; immediately, however, the threat that all shall die in the 
wilderness is added ; and in ver. 36, sqq., attention is especially 
drawn to the fulfilment of this threat. The dr0oOpevtns [ Exod. 
xi. 23 = mora) } is accordingly only mentioned as the fulfiller 


of the divine intentions ; and it is by no means necessary to un- 
derstand a bad angel duis employed, good angels likewise appear 
as executors of the divine judgements. ). 

Ver. 11. The connection in this verse has already been adverted 
toin ver. 6. (The reading tuzcxds, preferred by Lachmann, is 
nothing more than a correction of the more obscure TUTo1); and 
therefore it is only the sentence eis ods Ta TEXAN TOV ai@vev KaTHV- 
tnoev Which requires elucidation. In the principal passage con- 
cerning the Parousia (Matt. xxiv. 1, sqq., to the Comm. upon 
which the reader is referred), and frequently in the apostolic 
epistles it is described as near at hand, consequently the aposto- 
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lic was considered the latter age (Gal. iv 3; 1 Pet. i. 20, iv. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 8; Heb. ix. 26; 1 Joh. ii. 18.). This mode of expres- 
sion leads us to infer that the apostle was not acquainted with the 
precise period, and was not to know it (Actsi. 7), yet that he 
earnestly desired the coming of our Lord. But the time of the 
New with reference to the Old Testament, may be regarded 
as the latter time (inasmuch as it was borne though hidden 
within it), whose manifestation in the Parousia appears in some 
' degree conditional upon human faith (2 Pet. iii. 9); for which 
reason, without any untruth, all the pious of all ages may repre- 
sent the coming of the Lord as at hand, The history of the 
world is a continual coming of the Lord, though an invisible one, 
but in the endit shall be visible. (The expression ta TéAn TOV 
aiovev is only to be found here. Aidves = onbiy indicates 


as well the greater epoch in which all history is fulfilled, as that 
also in which created things themselves are developed. [Heb. 
i. 2, x1. 3.]. The plural 7éAy refers to the merging of isolated 
epochs in and with one another, as well physically as in the 
history of mankind. The expression stands accordingly == mAn- 
popna tov Katpov, Ephes. i. 10.—Karavrda, to attain unto, to — 
come, is frequently found in the language of Paul. See 1 Cor. 
xiy. 36; Ephes. iv. 13; Phil. iii. 11.). 

Vers. 12—15. The apostle then proceeds to say that the 
circumstances of that ponde demand great watchfulness and 
faith, for the TéXn Tév aidvwv being the mown yan (see on 


vii. 26, 29) with it, in which the hardest temptations of believers 
are to be found. Hitherto no other than human temptations 
had overtaken them (i.e. such as, founded on and arising out of 
human circumstances, were from that cause easily overcome) ; God, 
who had called them, was faithful, and in future also would only 
allow them to fall into such circumstances of difficulty as was pro- 
portioned to their strength ; but so much the more was it their 
(the Corinthians) task not to prepare temptations for themselves, 
and by gradually weakening their spiritual strength incapacitate 
themselves for resistance in the day of trial—They must there- 
fore show themselves to be prudent, and avoid every approach to 
idolatrous services which could only have sinful results, because 
issuing in evil (ver. 20) powers.—This is evidently the con- 
struction of this passage, which has been misunderstood by most 
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commentators, and even by Billroth. That is to say, he remarks 
that mreipacjés in ver. 13 cannot imply suffering and disappoint- 


ment, that it rather contains an allusion to the temptation to — 


participate in idolatrous sacrifices, or (should this construction be 
deemed too narrow) to all the sins inclusively named in ver- 
6—10. But temptations are certainly not sins! The apostle 
admonishes all unconditionally to keep from sin, but from temp- 
tations none can secure himself, they occur to all without excep- 
tion, and to be well armed with a view to their successful resis- 
tance is the only course to be taken. To this shall the 6 doxav 
éoTavat, BremréTo p11) Tec animate, and the observation in ver. 13 
inspire courage. Accordingly it is impossible that the meaning 
refers to the temptations to which the Corinthians exposed them- 
selves, for these were even the éxzrespafew tov kvpuov which were 
so expressly rebuked as sins, but rather to such temptations as 
occurred to them without their own instrumentality. Whatso- 
ever temptations of the kind they have hitherto experienced, 
says Paul, have been moderate, so that they have been able to 
conquer ; but should severer trials occur, God, who is faithful, 
would not refuse his assistance ; he nevertheless requires ear- 
nestness and watchfulness from believers. Opposed to the 7rev- 
pacmos avOp@rivos there exists in the opinion of Paul a higher 


and more dangerous (Gen. xxii. 1 ; Exod. xv. 25, xvi. 4, xx. 20; 


Deut. xiii. 3), for which the Christian must reserve his weapons, 
consequently not endanger them by entering into voluntary con- 
flict. (In ver. 12 the words éoravay and rimrew, stantes, lapsi, 
are borrowed from the language of combat.—Ver. 13. micros, 
faithful in his promises; but the promise to defend believers in 
their warfare is manifested in their calling.—IToumoes is to be 
combined with 72v éBacw ; he permits the exigency to arrive, 
and provides the help for it.—In ver. 15 the xpivate tpeis 6 
pnt refers certainly to what precedes, but more especially to 
what follows, for Paul now returns to the principal question under 
consideration, viz. idolatrous repasts.) 

Ver. 16. The words which now follow concerning the Lord’s 
Supper (ver. 16, 17), and which are a continuation of ver. 3, 4, 
teach nothing upon the subjectof this sacrament. The apostle’s 


1 From this mode of expression in Scripture proceeded the names employed later in 
the church, stantes, lapsi. 
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purpose is rather to obtain the admission of the questions in- 
troduced with ovyi, represented as internally allowed by the 
faith of his readers ; and the object of the passage is, after point- 
ing to the analogy of the Christian communion and the Jewish 
sacrifice, to add, that even if idols have no existence, and an evil 
power were not substantially inherent in the meats offered in sa- 
crifice to idols, nevertheless participation in such things was 
fellowship with the kingdom of darkness (ver. 20—-22.). These 
parallels are however hardly adapted to convey to us any impor- 
tant elucidation of the dogma of the holy communion, for neither 
in the sacrifices of the Jews, nor in those of the heathen, is it 
possible torecognise such a connexion as that existing in the 
Lord's Supper between the elements and Christ’s body and blood. 
Panl’s argument can only thus be understood: ‘ Asit is acknow- 
ledged that the receiving the holy communion is a means of fel- 
lowship with Christ, and that the Jewish sacrifice establishes a 
fellowship with the altar, and with him to whom the altar is de- 
dicated, that is God, so likewise by means of their sacrifices do 
the heathen form a fellowship with devils.” The passage before 
us contains nothing more as to the precise definition of the con- 
nexion between Christ's body and blood and the bread and wine. 
Only so far is clear, first that the Lord’s Supper is not repre- 
sented here as a sacrifice, as Roman Catholic interpreters main- 
tain, but only as a sacrificial repast, as is clearly shown by the 
parallel. drawn of analogous usages among Jews and Gentiles ; 
next, that the expressions xowavia Tod aipatos and Tod c@pa- 
tos ToD Xpioctod by no means sanction Zwinglius’ view of an 
empty commemorative repast ; but grounds for the Catholic as 
well as the Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrines might be found in 
these words, did none other appear for the Lutheran; at the 
most it may be said that the expression aptos applied to the 
consecrated bread (ver. 17) is in no degree favourable to the 
theory of transubstantiation. Did no other fellowship with 
Christ exist in the communion than a spiritual one,' it would have 


1 Of the kowwwvia Tod rvevpatos TOU Xpiorov such passages as 1 John i. 3 are to be 
understood. This must precede, in order that the more elevated degree of community 
with the glorified corporeality of Christ may follow; without baptism, é.e. without being 
born of the spirit, no communion ! 
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been called xowwvia tov Xpictov, not rod almatos, TOU oo- 
foatos tov Xpiocrod. (See xi. 27.). But as the ascended 
Christ is naturally the subject, his glorified flesh and blood is — 
also spoken of ; and this in the holy communion coming into a 
certain relation with those admitted to its mysteries, consequently 
effects a fellowship. This is evidently the fundamental idea in 
our passage, which perfectly agrees with the declaration of our 
Lord in John vi. (Billroth would receive xowawvia as a partak- 
ing, the participation, but it is impossible that the cup can 
signify the action of partaking. It is also not the action — 
of communication, but the means whereby the fellowship is 
effected. Cup and bread stand however for the repast ce- 
lebrated with cup and bread.). In the contents of ver. 16 the 
following sentence only demands consideration : ris etroyias 6 
evAoyounev. Wine which we drink should stand over against 
aptov ov kA@pev. IToripeov stands truly continens pro con- 
tenio for the wine in the cup, but ris etAoylas 6 edAoyoduer has 
something striking; it seems not to correspond with the dv cA@pev. 
But the «dav is even “ with blessing to break and eat,” as it is 
mentioned in Matt. xxvi. 26, and evAoyetv is likewise ‘‘ with 
blessing to administer and drink,’ so that some degree of tau- 
tology appears to exist in the phrase rs evAoyias. The reading 
evyaptotias does not remove this, for there is no important dif- 
ference between this expression and evAoyia. (See xi. 24.). But 
it vanishes if we do not accept wrorjpiov THs evAoylas in the pas- 
sive sense, “cup, that is blessed,’ but the active, “cup, which 
confers blessing, the cup of blessing.”’ In these words the idea 
is then expressed that in the church itself rests the positive 
power of consecration by means of the Spirit of the Lord, and 
that those receiving the consecrated elements are thereby ad- 
vanced in inward life, and in fellowship with the Lord. The 
officiating minister represents the active principle in the 
church, the communicants the passive. For the evdroyeiv or 
evyaptorety indicates not only the praise of God which is offered 


11t can require no further proof that the conception of the «av by which it should 
stand metonymically, antecedens pro consequenti, and received as synonymous with to 
eat, cannot be maintained. The passage xi. 24 shows very plainly that the breaking 
had asymbolic reference, It is therefore perfectly in order to retain this symbol when 
celebrating this holy rite. 12 
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with the pravers in the Lord’s supper, but has a reference to 
bread and wine. Evnoyelv rornpuov, dptov describes the effect of 
prayer, whereby the elements cease to be common bread and 
common wine,, the attainment of the verbum ad elementum, ut 
fiat sacramentum. Yet this effect may not be regarded as trans- 
forming the substance, nor as remaining identified with the ele- 
ments, as the [Roman] Catholic church erroneously supposes, but 
as present at the moment of receiving. 

Ver. 17. The notion of the covvwvia is yet further explained, 
that the fellowship with Christ produces likewise fellowship 
among all those celebrating the sacred feast. All who constitute 
the church (ot wavtes) eat of one and the same bread (admi- 
nistered with and through the body and-blood of Christ), so the 
common participation of the several elements (of 7oAXoi) be- 
comes a higher unity, a c@ua Xpiocrod in a comprehensive sense, 
and thus the church itself may be called Christ (xii. 12.). This 
thought is evidently based upon the fundamental idea that the 
nature of the consecrated elements is communicated to the reci- 
pients. These elements are here changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, so that the saying (Ephes. v. 30), we are flesh of 
his flesh and bone of his bone, is literally fulfilled. The holy com- 
munion imparts to the body the a¢@apaia of Christ’s body, that he 
may be able to raise him up at the last day. (See my observations 
in the Comm. on John vi. 39, 54, 58.). The evyapioria in the sa- 
cramentis therefore the antithesis to the curse that was pronounced 
upon the «rioss after the fall. Butit is peculiar that in this place 
the unity of the faithful is represented not only as c@ua, but as 
aptos also ; as the individual grains yield their separate existence 
in order to form bread, and are absorbed in the unity of the dv- 
pawa, so likewise the sinful laxity of the individual shall vanish 
before the unity of the Spirit replenishing the church. In the 
same manner as Christ calls himself the bread that came down 
from heaven (John vi. 35), so is the church collectively the re- 
presentation of Christ, the bread of life for the whole world. (Re- 


1 Compare thereon the words of Justinus, M. Opp. 93 sq., edit. Paris, printed in my 
Mon. Hist. Eeel., P.1T..p. 167 sqq : e’ yagroricavtss 62 Tod wpoesTMTos kai cwevHpn- 
pioavTos wavtos Tot Naov, of KaXovmevor wap’ hiv didkovor diddacw éExdorw TeV 
raodvTwy petaraBeiy ars Too ebyaptacbévTos Eptov Kal olvov Kai 'daTos, kal 
Tois ov Tapgotew atoptpouc’ Kal h Tpoph aitn Kadeitat wap’ hpiv evyapiotia.—Od 
yap ws Kowvov dorov, obd& Korvdv woua TavTAahauBevouer. 
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garding the grammatical connexion of ver. 17 with ver. 16, dru 
cannot, as Riickert supposes, signify ‘‘ because,” this is de- 


cidedly negatived by the yap following. But it is rather to be 


taken in the meaning of “ for,” serving in connexion with_the 
following yap, which again furnishes the argument for the first 
portion of the verse, for the basis of ver. 16.). 

Ver. 18. The following parallel of the Jewish sacrificial festi- 
vals (see Ley. viii. 31; Deut. xii. 18, xvi. 11) removes any doubt 
of the apostle’s regarding the holy sacrament as a sacrificial ban- 
quet, 7. e. he considers it not only a commemoration of the sacri- 
fice of Christ on the cross, but also as a symbolic representation 
of the same (though not an actual repetition, see Heb. x. 14), and 
an appropriation of its blessings. But as has been already ob- 
served, this parallel must not be carried so far, that we suppose the 
apostle to have ascribed a higher power to the flesh of the earlier 
sacrifice ; the tertium comparationis is only the cowwvia, which 
in the Old Testament stood in relation to the altar. The @uvora- 


orTnptov however is used as a synecdoche, implying the entire in- 


stitution of the Old Testament, and this by analogy for the God 
operating in it ;\ but in the same degree as the. Old Testament 
dispensation is an inferior form of revelation to that of the New 
Testament, the xowwvia also in the former is more outward. 
(Concerning “IcpaiX\ xara cdp«a, antithesis to Icpajr Kata 
mveva, see Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; Gal. vi. 16.). 

Ver. 19, 20. In order in the meantime to remove the appre- 
hensions of his readers (who.saw the tendency of the argument), 
that the apostle participated in the opinions of many materialis- 
tic Jews, respecting the reality of idols, and the evil power per- 
vading the flesh of their sacrifices, Paul declares that these were 
by no means his sentiments, there were no such idols, and the 
idolatrous sacrifices were attended by no power. These words 
clearly explain the passage, viii. 4, sqq., as we then observed. The 
imaginary creations of gods had noexistence, it is true, but heathen- 
ism was nevertheless based upon an agency, against the influence of 
which it behoved all toguard. From thence the warning against 
taking part in the festivals held in the temple (viii. 10), although 
the use of such meats in private cireles(ver. 25, sqq.) was allowed by 


1 Bengel strikingly and justly remarks on this passage: Js cui offertur, ea quae of. 
feruntur, altare, super quo offeruntur, communionem habent. 
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the apostle in wise moderation, to discountenance the strict Jewish 
spirit. Concerning the nature of the power governing the,hea- 
then world Paul here gives a closer definition ; he says the sacri- 
fices of the Gentiles are offered to demons, and they thereby 
effected a fellowship with them. The attempt to vindicate the 
meaning of the expression Saipovia to signify “ false imaginary 
gods,” has been already justly rejected by Billroth. The ex- 
pression is continually employed in the New Testament in the 
sense of “ evil spirits,” mvevpwata axdbapta, and to accept it in 
the former meaning would be to destroy the significance of the 
whole argument. As the heathen gods were always considered 
in the light of demons in the ancient church, a clear historical 
conception of the passage can ascribe no other idea than this to 
Paul ; and acknowledging the truth of the biblical doctrine rela- 
tive to the kingdom of darkness, no doubt of their continual no- 
thingness can exist. By means of sin man becomes a prey to 
the evil powers, and their sway is unopposed in heathenism. The 
‘worship of idols is one form in which sinful human nature exhi- 
bits itself, the potency of evil consequently cannot be excluded 
therefrom, nay, it must therein proclaim itself in an especial 
manner, as it diverts the noblest aspirations of man into a wrong 
direction, and invests crime itself with apparent sanctity. It 
may not be imagined, as some Jews, and the unlearned among 
the Christians were prone to do, that to every god a correspond- 
ing demon was appointed,—those gods were only creations of 
fancy. It was the power of darkness entirely, and in its fullest 
extent, and the natural faculties influenced by it (especially those 
which were sexual), which constituted the governing principle of 
heathenism and its worship. It would be difficult for any one to 
be present at the worship of Venus, so much in vogue in Corinth 
especially, without feeling the dominion of sin in his heart; his 
presence at such rites is therefore called tempting the Lord. 
(In ver. 20 the words dacpoviow Over cat ov Oed are found, 
a quotation from Deut. xxxii. 17, according to the LXX.—In 
Ps. xcvi. 5, following the same authority, and Baruch iy. 7, the 
same idea occurs.—For the passages in the Fathers referring to 
this subject, consult Usteri’s Paulin. Lehrbegr. p. 421, sqq.). 


1 Justin Mar. employs demons in conveying a representation of the supper in the 
worship of Mithras: oaep kai év trois tot Ml6pa pvornpios wapédwxav yiverOar pu- 
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Vers. 21, 22. Such an intermixture of entirely dissimilar ele- 
ments the apostle justly declares to be perfectly inadmissible, 
upon which more will be said, 2 Cor. vi. 14, sqq. Noman can serve 
two masters, if he adheres truly to one, he must despise the other ! 
It is not necessary to understand by the expressions zrotiptov 
Saimoviov, tpameta Satpovioy that Paul had some particular 
heathen festival in mind, the service of Mithras for example, 
(Kreuzer’s Symb. i. 728, sqq. iii. 364, sqq.), in which not only 
the sacrifice was eaten, but also a cup passed around ; for it being 
customary to drink on all such occasions, rorjpioy and tparefa, 
which by a figure stand here for Gp®pa, together signify the re- 
past. To sharpen the admonition, Paul alludes briefly to the jea- 
lousy of the Lord, and his power to punish the disobedient. (In 
ver. 22, the apatydow is probably chosen from Deut. xxxii. 21. 
It indicates the jealousy of Jehovah on account of the deviation 
of his people from hearty love towards him. It corresponds to» 
the Hebrew Nar and is rendered wapo€vvew, mapopyitew, by, 
the LXX. —Regarding the use of the indicative in the direct 
question, see Winer’s Gr. p. 260. The wapafnroduev may be 
also understood as not signifying what shall happen, but what has 
taken place, “or is it the meaning by our way of proceeding to 
provoke the Lord ?’’) 

Vers. 25, 24. Paul then again proceeds to assert the principle 
which he had already laid down in vi. 12, in order to apply it not 
only in Adiaphoris to individual liberty, but with reference to the 
brethren. It might appear exaggeration for the apostle to say u7- 
dels TO éavToD Entcitw, aAAA TO TOD érépouv (ExacTos is only 
added to facilitate the sense), but it should be a\Ad wal 76 Tod. 
érépov. But this principle ought certainly to be taken in its most 
extensive signification, and we must say, were it generally carried 
out, every one would be better cared for, than if each thought only 
of himself. But so long as this is not the case, the exercise of a 
pure love in earthly things can only bring disappointment, but in 
heavenly he will in the cdcpos obtos gain. 

Vers. 25, 26. It was not unusual for portions of the beasts 
offered in sacrifice to be exposed for public sale in the markets, 
so that 1t was possible to purchase such meat. The Judaizing 


4 t 4 , ia ‘ n” ‘ , e , > ~ 
mynoduevot ol wovnpol daimoves, Sti yap apros Kal wornptov Vdaros TiPeTaL év Tails 
Tov pvoopmévou TeAETaIis MET EMiASywr TiVaD, f} eriotaabe 7 uabeiv divacOs, 
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Christians took offence at this, but Paul counselled them to make 
no difference, and for conscience sake not to enquire. Here fol-- 
lows a quotation from Ps. xxiv. 1, acknowledging the dependence 
of all created things on Jehovah, but it is not his intention to 
deny the disturbances among the «riovs, and to subvert the 
biblical injunctions regarding food; we must rather take it for 
granted, both here and in the parallel passage 1 Tim. iv. 4, that 
the apostle conceived all created things sanctified in Christ, as 
Peter was given in a vision (Acts x. 11, sqq.) to understand. 
This is further explained in my Comm. upon the Epist. Rom. p. 
426.’ (Ver. 25. wdxeddXov belongs to the Latin words adopted 
by the later Greeks ; the particular Greek expression is xpewro@- 
uov.— ‘Avaxpivew is here = é£eralew, avarvvOdvecGar, as 
Phavorin correctly asserts; and the Ssa ti cuveidnow, like 
that of ver. 27, refers to the individual conscience of him who buys 
or is invited.— Lachmann reasonably omits the comma before and 
-after pndév dvaxpivovtes, likewise in ver. 27 it belongs with 
dua THY cvveldnow to éaBieTe.) 

Ver. 27, 28. Then follows the counsel, that if believers are 
invited as guests by the heathen, only to refrain from eating, if a 
distinct declaration is made of the nature of the food served up. 
Neander and Billroth have both decided that the words, éav dé 
Tus tiv ein apply not to the host, but to some one among the 
guests, whose scruples were aroused, and this supposition alone 
gives significance to the explanation of d:a tv cuveldnow. Such 
a remark could never haye been made by a heathen, either in 
mockery or designedly, to prove the Christian, therefore this view 
is not practicable. But these words require some addition, hay- 
ing been already twice applied in speaking of the conscience of 
the claimant for liberty. The py#vvcas must accordingly be dis- 
tinguished from the interrogator, and might be presumed to re- 
present the host, who alone would know for certainty, if the meat 
placed before them had formed a portion of a sacrifice or not, 
But to this the éxe@vos presents a difficulty ; and as besides dva 
is not repeated before cuveidnow, it seems better to refer them 
both to the same person, for wnvvw implies ‘not so much the posi- 
tive information, as the opportunity of becoming acquainted that 

it was meat that had been sacrificed. The words e¢ 0é\ere rropeveo- 


1 See pp. 387, 8, of the transiation, F. T. Lib, 
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Gas (ver. 27) indicate, as Pott correctly observes, that the apos- 


tle considered it advisable to accept such invitations from heathen _ 


acquaintance with the greatest caution, for heathen customs were 
in use at all their festivals, and the Christian who took part in 
them, ran the risk of denying his faith by his practice. Never- 
theless the circumstances did not warrant a formal prohibition. 
(Lachmann has preferred the reading ‘epd@vurov in ver. 28, and in- 
deed it is more easy to account for the change of this expression 
into the general eiSwAoOuTov, than on the other hand the ad- 
mitted form into the more unusnal one. But the additional rod 
yap xupiov x. Tr. r. here is decidedly not genuine, and only bor- 


rowed from ver. 26, from the preceding word cuveidnow being 
the same ). 


Ver. 29—31. In an interrogating form, and likewise in the first 
person, the current idea is repeated, in order more vividly to pre- 
sent it to the mind. ‘For why should I allow my liberty to be 
judged of another man’s conscience,’’ meaning, “‘ why should I, by 
my exercise of freedom, afford a pretence to others for judging 
me?” “ IfI (the meat) partake with thanks to God (conse- 
quently in a right. mind), why am [ evil spoken of, for partaking 
of meat received with thanksgiving ? 7. e. wherefore shall I give 
occasion (in appearance) for evil to be spoken of me. Is it then 
not better that I should have the necessary regard to the weak and 
avoid all offence?” Let all be done therefore to the glory of God. 
Govern yourselves entirely according to circumstances. Be not 
only heathen to the heathen (to which inclination urges you), but 
be not ashamed to be Jewish to the Jew. (See ix. 20, sqq.) Pott 
has attributed another and apparently easier construction to these 
words, viz. as an objection proceeding from one of the liberal 
party : “ What have I to do with another’s conscience? and why 
should I allow my liberty to be judged of them? If Ihave eaten 
with thanks, why should I be evil spoken of ?”” _ But this expo- 
sition of the verse, although the words are by no means incon- 
sistent with it, is opposed by the subject of the foregoing one, 
according to which eyen the conscience of the stranger is to be 
respected, and also by ver. 31. It is only by adopting the above 
explanation that the e/re ody «x. Tr. X. becomes connected. In refer- 
ence to the wavta eis S0£av Ocod trovetre, we cannot truly weaken 
the force of the wavra, as if it signified only something. In the 
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Christian life things great and small should stand in harmonious 
agreement ! However the eis d0£av @cod is not to be thought to 
imply attention to every trifle. The inward living principle 
must exhibit itself in things of every degree as the generator of a 
pure life displaying itself in love towardsall, manifesting the do&a 
Qecod thereby in the most glorious manner. (In ver. 29, éAevOe- 
plas may not, as Heidenreich supposes, be supplied to the ydpere 
peréxyo, but the verb stands rather for “ to taste meat,”’ as the 
UTrép ov ey evyapioT@ Which follows plainly proves. The expres- 
sion ydpus is in this passage the gratiarum actio in eating.) * 

Ver. 32.—Chap. xi. 1. Then follows the admonition to accom- 
modate themselves in Adiaphora charitably, not to one party 
alone but to all without exception (according to the enumeration 
ix. 20, sqq.) as he, the apostle, was accustomed to do in the whole 
sphere of his labours. Nevertheless Paul will not be the pattern 
by which they (the Corinthians) were to regulate their conduct, 
and therefore he adds: I am a follower of Christ. I have not 
devised my course of proceeding, but have learned it from the 
holy prototype of mankind! (The ampdcxomos of ver. 32 has 
appeared in Acts xxiv. 16; it also occurs in Phil’ i. 10. Hesy- 
chius and Suidas explain it by dcoxavdadioTos. But here it is em- 
ployed actively the same as 6 mpooxom?y pn d:500s.—The mention 
of Jews and Gentiles with the church of God, which makes a dif- 
ficulty with Billroth, is entirely unimpeachable if we glance at ix. 
20, sqq., where Jews and Gentiles are alsomentioned. Conside- 
ration is to be had for them, in order if possible to win them to 
the truth, as is expressly declared in ver. 33. [See on Rom. xy. 
1.|.—The rule of their conduct is to be only the benefit of others 
and not their own advantage. The Christian should rather be 
prepared to purchase the former even at the expense of personal 
self-denial and discomfort. The division of the chapters is evi- 
dently not well arranged in this place. Ver. 1 of the 11th chap- 
ter belongs essentially tothe preceding deduction. Paul was un- 
willing to afford his adversaries the most remote occasion to ac- 
cuse him of pride, and he therefore, while holding forth his own 
example, represents it as a following after the great example 
which was offered to the whole human race.) 


(cate) 


III. 
PART THIRD. 
(xi, 2——xiv. 40.) 


§ 9. THE SUITABLE APPAREL. 





As we haye already remarked in reviewing the contents of 
these epistles in the Introduction, the second Part treated chiefly 
of private circumstances, and now in the third the public assem- 
blies, and occurrences in connexion with them, are brought under 
consideration. In entering upon the subject the apostle com- 
mences with externals, viz. the apparel and appearance suitable 
to believers, and it seems probable that this was because he was 
able to award praise in this particular, for in this respect the 
better spirit appears to have influenced the Corinthian church, 
and led them to observe the strict apostolic injunction (ver. 2.). 
The argument which follows these is more by way of enforcing a 
due observation of the customs enjoined, and reproving those who 
had attempted innovation (ver. 16), but had not succeeded in 
carrying it out. The Oérw dé duds eidévar2 is not to be re- 
garded as antithesis, but a corroboration of the foregoing. This 
is decidedly proved by the todro 8€ ov« érawe of verses 17 
and 22, but the apostle prefaces with this observation, because 
it connects itself perfectly with the subject of chap. vill.—x. which 
was likewise an abuse of liberty, prejudicial{ to’ the, morality of 
the members of the church. This paragraph also shows, that the 
mapadoces referred not only to such important doctrines as the 
holy communion (see ver. 23), but likewise to such lesser injunc- 
tions as are here brought under consideration. The 2 Thess. ii. 15 


proves that Paul included therein his yerbaland written directions 
3 
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concerning Christian doctrine and living! From the nature of 

the thing, it was natural to suppose that an early attempt would _ 
be made to collect such precepts, and as the rapid growth of the 

church elicited new circumstances rendering new directions Im- 

perative, these collections increase and come down to us in this 

form, without our being always able to discriminate between what 

is really apostolic and the later additions. (The wavta might 

create a difficulty, for vers. 17, 22, certainly show that Paul by 

no means commends all, and that the Corinthians had not remem- 
bered everything. It is best therefore to receive it = wdavTas, 

which is quite reconcilable as it stands before in the same manner 

as mavtws usually does. See Luke iv. 23; Acts xviii. 21, xxi. 

22, xxviii. 4.). 

Ver. 3. The apostle then leaves the subject of the connection 
of husband and wife, and enters upon that referring to the veiling 
of women, which was then agitated in Corinth. ‘The preachers 
of unlimited liberty might have attempted to remove this ancient 
custom (Gen. xx. 16), but the firm. principle of the followers of 
Peter maintained it, which Paul justified. This custom pos- 
sessed once a symbolical signification, the veil expressed the 
authority of the husband over her, and the idea of the seclusion 
and reserve becoming the woman; it had likewise a moral aim, 
for all unlawful excitement was avoided in the assemblies, and 
the attention was withdrawn from the women. The apostle’s 
argument is not applicable to married women alone, but includes 
the whole female sex as such: in a profound allegory he views 
the women’s long hair as a veil lent to her by nature herself 
(ver. 15.). According to this he must intend that the young 
women also should come to the assembly veiled. But under 
all circumstances we must remember that, according to the re- 
marks on chap. vii., we are not to regard this in the light 
of a command, but as good counsel justified by the period, 
and it would be unnecessarily precise to require that the re- 
presentations here laid down by the apostle should be liter- 


1 Neander in his Church History (Kirchengeschichte), vol. i. part iii. p. 1105, sqq., 
and Krabbe upon the Apos. Constit. p. 50, appear unwilling to admit any written apos- 
tolic regulations. The pastoral letters are however evidently nothing more than small 
collections of apostolic rules; that besides these many of their directions were written 
down during the life-time of the apostle, is certainly not improbable; our collection of 


so-called apostolic institutions are without doubt of a much later origin, 
2 
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ally followed in all ages. But although the German custom 
concedes a freer position to the female sex than the eastern 


Greek allowed, the apostle’s fundamental idea in this para- 


graph preserves a significance for all times. The Holy Scriptures 
recognise nothing of the emancipation of women, and the noblest 
adornment of the woman must ever remain a modest decency, 
the expression of which must be a becoming dress.— That the op- 
posite custom should ever have found currency in Corinth, viz. 
the veiling of the men, appears to me very unlikely. The pas- 
sages which appear rather to favour the supposition (ver. 4, 7), 
are there only by way of antithesis; had such a custom really 
required to be formally attacked, it would have been brought 
under more signal notice. The custom of the heathen to cover 
themselves at sacrifices, and in the presence of the aruspices,” may 
indeed be appealed to, but it is thoroughly improbable that the 
Christians should have transplanted anything of heathen rites 
into ecclesiastical usage. There is likewise not a trace of this 
to be found elsewhere, while the subject of the veiling of women 
came under consideration at a later period, as the work of Ter- 
tullian de virginibus velandis proves. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that it was the well-known custom of the synagogue which 
was implied, the covering the head with a cloth during the hours 
of prayer. But as we said before, there is no sufficient founda- 
tion for supposing that such a custom ever existed among men. 
—The argument in ver. 3 has in addition something peculiar. The 
comparison between the relation of Christ to the church is based 
upon matrimony (Eph. v. 20, sqq.). But in spiritual marriage, 
Christ is not alone the head of the man, but of the woman also, 
without regard to distinction of sex. Yet is it here said, wavtos 
avopos » Kepady 6 Xpiotos. However that cannot be urged, for 
in all such parallels discrepancies must exist. But wherefore 
the addition cedars dé Xpictod 6 Meds? To the general con- 
text it bears no reference; it only completes the accessory idea 


1 The unbridled customs of the age prove how necessary such severe regulations were 
in the times we are speaking of. The Fathers of the Church, e. g. Clemens Alex., 
Cyprian, &c., were obliged to express their displeasure at certain Christian women, who 
bathed with men without the decency of dress, (See Krabbe on the Apost. Constit. 
Hamburg. i829, p. 125, sqq.). 

2 Servius in Virg. Aen, iii, 407, writes: Sciendum sacrificantes diis omnibus capita 
velare consuetos ob hoc, ne se inter religionem aliquid vagis ufferret obtutibus. 
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of the gradual advancement, as in iii. 22. The remarks already 
made on this passage, upon the question how far in such passages 
a subordination of Christ to the Father may be traced, are like- 
wise valid here. (In the idea xehadn, according to the context, 
dominion is especially expressed. As in the human organization, 
the exercise of dominion over all the members proceeds from the 
head; so in the family, from the men; in the church, from Christ ; 
in the universe, from God.). 

Ver. 4, 5. The first verse is only per contrarium to elucidate the 
meaning of the second, concerning which it really treats. In a spiri- 
tual fashion, the apostle views the bearing of men and women as of 
importance to their being. The man represents the governing 
principle in mankind, the woman the ministering ; in the former, 
therefore, the free open appearance was becoming; to the latter, 
the reserved, symbolically expressed by the veil. The expressions 
m~pocevyer Oat and mpodytevew, refer however, as xiv. 13, shows, to 
the Charismata of tongues and prophesy. We learn from 
this passage that this was also conferred upon women, though 
at a later period the public ewercise of these gifts (see xiv. 
34, and 1 Tim. ii. 12) was entirely prohibited by the apos- 
tle. That this prohibition is not alluded to here is by no means 
important. Calvin has justly replied apostolus unum impro- 
bando alterum not probat ; he desired here first to continue the 
discussion already commenced. (In ver. 4 r/is to be supplied to 
Kata Kkeparys éywov, some wearing and covering for the head. 
—Billroth with propriety recognises a double meaning in the 
twofold xatacytver tTHv Keparynv. It signifies first it disho- 
noureth his head, 7.¢. the part of the body which declares disho- 
nour, and next of the man that he dishonoureth Christ. Of the 
woman that she dishonours her husband, by omitting the sign of 
her subjection to him.— Shaving the woman’s head was a punish- 
ment for adultresses, the expression also bears application to 
want of discipline and shamelessness.) 

Vers. 6—9. The necessity for adherence to strict morality is 
yet further enforced by the apostle from the relation of man to 
woman, shown in the Mosaic account of the creation. The man 
is God’s efxev xat d£a, the woman only man’s doa. This refers 
back to Gen. . 27, where man is styled oby and nT of God. 


But Calvin has justly reminded us that this argument, and like- 
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wise that arising out of the cefadz in ver. 3, must be adopted 
with the necessary restriction, and that the conclusion arrived at 


by numerous schismatics is perfectly unsupported as to the man _ 


alone being the image of God, and not the woman. In the pas- 
sage of Genesis alluded to (i. 27) dominion is declared to be the 
chief characteristic of the divine image ; this was manifested more 
in the man than in the woman, and only for that reason, and so far 
Paul ascribes to him the image, and not to the woman. This 
latter has a dependent position assigned to her, and all her fa- 
culties should be applied to the one purpose of serving the man, 
and elevating him in his higher and more important condition. 
This is signified by the expression d0£a avdpos, wherewith the 
apostle drops the parallel with the e‘c@v. In order to place the 
subjection of the woman to man more clearly in view the apos- 
tle borrows an argument from the 2d chapter of Genesis. The 
fact that the woman was formed out of the rib of the man (é 
avopos) and was destined to be his helper (8a Tov avdpa éx- 
tian), is employed by Paul for this purpose. This sort of argu- 
ment would appear singular in these days, but evidently only be- 
cause we have not accustomed ourselves to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially the Old Testament, so literally. Paul however 
proceeds upon the unrestricted divinity of the Old Testament, 
and the more this is generally recognized the more shall we be 
enabled to perceive the admissibility of such proofs. (In ver. 6, 
Evpac@ar is to be understood as the increased xe/pacOau.). 

Ver. 10. This passage has received more trouble and labour 
than its meaning appears to deserve. “E£oucia is evidently 
nothing more than an indication of the covering for the fe- 
male head, and therefore of the veil, which is thus the sym- 
bol of the man’s power over the woman.’ The conjectures 
éEouBiav, éEvotca are quite unnecessary and untenable.2 The 


1 Hagenbach (Stud, 1828, pt. 2, p. 401, sqq.) would derive éfovcia from é£eivac in 
the sense of “ descent, extraction.’ But Liicke (pt. 3, p. 568, sqq.) has lexico- 
logically and exegetically proved this unsound. Liicke himself admits a brachylogy 
in the passage, viz. the omission of the definite genitive relation, which may be under- 
_ stood ina twofold reference, first to theman as an exercise of the ¢fovola, and then 
to the women and the object thereof. 


2 The reading é£:ovca has certainly something in its favour, and is therefore put 
forth by Junius, Valekenaer, and others. (See the Scholia of the latter, vol. ii. p. 279.). 
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supposition that é£ovoia is precisely the name of a head- 
dress, admits of no proof. The Hebrew TT) 3 large upper 


garment, capable also of covering the head, is not derived 
from Tt to rule, but from TI) to spread. In the middle ages 


imperium certainly signified a woman’s head-dress (see Du Fresne 
Glossar. Med. Atvi. s. v.) ; and others have desired to receive é£ou- 
aia in an active sense, “ symbol of the protecting power of the 
man over the woman,” with a reference to Ps. Ix. 9, “NT Vy 


guard of my head, 2. e. protecting helmet. But this turn of the 
expression by no means agrees with the context. The apostle is 
engaged in proving, not that the man has to protect the woman, 
but that the latter has to obey him. The difficulty in the phrase 
dua Tous ayyéXovs is much more important. The conjectures 
ayéhys (on account of the flock), dyeXaious (by reason of unedu- 
cated men), dvdpas, yous, are collectively without authority ; 
the Codd. give no variations, but the supposition that dyyehor 
intimates human messengers, suitors, or heathen Spies, even mar- 
ried men, or overseer of the church, requires no serious refutation. 
The view of Heidenreich, that Sua rods ayyédous isa formula ob- 
secrandi, as per omnes sanctos, cannot be maintained, for. the 
New Testament acknowledges no invocation of angels. We may 
certainly hesitate as to good or bad angels being here meant, and 
it appears not unlikely that a reference exists to the narrative of 
Gen. vi. 2, where it is stated that the sons of God (Elohim) found 
the daughters of men fair, and united themselves to them. But 
we cannot admit the reference in this place, because dyyeAou 
never implies bad angels alone. In the iv. 9 we understand by ay- 
yéAos all the higher orders of beings, good and bad together, 
but the connection here does not sanction this supposition ; for if 
it were proposed to express the temptation of man by means of 
the sight of unveiled women, at the evil instigation of bad angels, 
as Mosheim among others thinks, and also the sorrow experienced 
by the good angels for sin, it must have been more precisely 
stated. Good angels alone are therefore referred to. Theodo- 
rete, and following him other expositors, have had the guardian 
angels (Matt. xviii. 10) specially in mind, so that the sense were, 
“in order to avoid afflicting your holy guardian angel by an im- 
moral behaviour.” But whether the angels mentioned in Matt. 
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xviii. 10 (see Comm. on this passage) are to be regarded ag a dis- 
tinct class, is too uncertain for us to venture to derive our expla-_ 
nation therefrom ; we can then only in a general way think of all = 
the good angels. But on what grounds shall the women cover 
themselves on their:account ? Bengel replies, because (Is. vi. 2) 
- the angels veil themselves before the Almighty. But that would 
prove too much, for by a similar reasoning he might conclude 
that the men also should veil themselves before Christ, their Head. 
We can only admit the general reference, on account of the joy, 
which the angels have, in all that is holy and good (see Luke xv. 
10) ; and as the subject has a particular reference to veiling in 
the assemblies, we may entertain the idea that the angels, being 
themselves likewise engaged in the praise of God the Father, 
must be considered actively participating in the worship of God 
Thus according to the LXX. Ps. exxxviii. 1 says, évavtiov ayyé- 
A@v Ware cot, although ver. 2 shows the subject to be the hymns 
in the temple. 

Ver. 11, 12. In order however to furnish no pretence for 
pride in man, Paul now brings forward the other side of the posi- 
tion, that is to say, that by the command of God the man came 
of woman, being born of her ; then again occurs the observation, 
that all comes from God, men as well as women. (In ver. LI the 
év kupim is to be understood, ‘“‘ According to the command and 
appointment of the Lord.’ The tewt. rec. has transposed the 
phrase in ver. 11, but critical authority is so unanimously opposed 
to the usual reading, that no doubt can prevail concerning its re- 
jection.). 

Ver. 13—16. The apostle concludes, that every one must be 
sensible of the propriety of women being covered, especially in 
religious assemblies ; nature itself indicates this by the long hair 
which she bestows upon the woman as a covering and veil. This 
universal custom in all God’s churches cannot therefore be de- 
parted from, in accordance with the views of certain who were 
contentious. In the latter remark (ver. 16), is as it were con- 
tained the threat, “to whomsoever this is not agreeable, let him 
withdraw from the church, the custom cannot be changed.”’ (In 


1 This has been already propounded by the Fathers of the church. See Tertull. de 
Orat. c. 12. Orig. c. Cels. v. p. 233. Constit, Apost. viii. 4. 
We 
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ver. 14 the expression 7) dua ss didadoxKer must not be overlooked, 
for this mode of expression occurs but rarely in the holy Scriptures, 
since nature is commonly conceived as being in absolute dependence 
upon God, and therefore, whenever it expresses purely physical 
subjects, is styled God. Passages like these show that the pre- 
sent prevalent practice of referring all to nature, is not in itself 
objectionable, but the circumspection with which the name of 
God is avoided is evidently the fruit of unbelief; nature is con- 
sidered without any relation to God. Koyaw is = comam alere, 
to permit the hair to grow long.—In ver. 15, weps8dnrauor is really 
a wide-flowing garment [ Heb. i. 12], consequently veil. See Gen. 
xxiv. 65, xxxvili. 14.—In ver. 16, Hesychius explains @irdvesxos 
by pdyiwos, pirépis ; it does not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment. This concluding verse decidedly points to a certain party 
in Corinth who wished to assert a greater degree of liberty. The 
extremes to which this tendency gave occasion in later times, is 
shown in church history, by the accounts of the antinomian sects 
of the Karpokratians, &c. 


§ 10. THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
(xi. 17—34.) 


Far more important is the second subject upon which the 
apostle now enters, the conduct of the Corinthian Christians at 
the holy communion. With reference to this, the example of the 
better disposed appears either to have effected nothing, or they 
themselves were carried away by party spirit. At all events the 
apostle blames their conduct unconditionally, stigmatising it as 
calculated to change the blessing upon the assembly into a curse. 
(The rodro mapayyédAdov of ver. 17 refers to the subject already 
mentioned in ver. 16, and the maintaining a better principle of 
order upon appearing in the assembly ; and with the commendation 
contained in ver. 16, a degree of reproach is connected in what 
follows. —The cuvépyer Pat alludes especially to the assembling 
together, at which, according to the custom among early Chris- 
tians, it was usual to celebrate the holy communion daily, and 
also the love-feast. Billroth refers xpeirrov and Troy to the 
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assembly itself, making the sense “these are not better, but 


rather worse,’ but this is not favoured by the eis to: it would-be __ 


more correct to regard it as expressive of the ethical end of all con- 
gregation, prejudiced by the unsanctified state of mind in which 
the Corinthians were accustomed to meet together. In ver. 34, ets 
Kpia suvépyeoOas expresses this.). 

Ver. 18, 19. Paul does not now enter at once upon the main 
argument, but mentions ‘first the dissensions among the Corin- 
thians, by employing wpatov pév, to which no devrepov Sé succeeds, 
the ovy of ver. 20 rather supplying its place. From this some- 
what undivided form, we are by no means to conclude that Paul 
proposed to treat first of the divisions, and afterwards of the 
abuses in the Lord's Supper, or that he considered these same 
elrors as oyiouata, but that he intended to expose the relation 
of these corruptions to existing dissensions (see on chap. i.), and 
how the corrupt practices on occasion of celebrating the holy 
communion which Paul bewails, arose from the want of unity in 
the church (through the four aipécess), and further exhibited 
themselves in the assembly by cyicuata when the greatness of © 
their purpose in assembling together should ‘rather have re- 


‘strained any disposition to cayil. The sentence «alt pépos te 


muarevw is also to be thus explained. For it refers not to the 
oylcpara as such (the information concerning it being credited 
entirely, and not in part, by Paul), but to its influence upon the 
forms of the congregations. Concerning this latter point exag- 
gerated reports might have arisen which the apostle perceived to 
be such, but that they were not entirely without foundation Paul’s 
acquaintance with God’s dealings enabled him to see. He con- 
tinually passes his winnowing fan over a community, in order to 
separate the impure from it, and make manifest the approved. 
(in ver. 18 éxxAnoia is not to be understood as the place of meet- 
ing, but the congregation: “If ye come together, so that ye 
form an éxxAnoia, that faithful believers are present.” That is 
to say, smaller circles of persons closely connected might be 
formed who would yet represent no real éxxAnola. It would be 


_ advisable to omit, with Lachmann, the comma after yap and éx- 


KAnoia, thus extending the current idea as far as drrdpyew.—The 
differente between the oyicuara and aipécess in this place is 


that the latter expression, as the stronger, contains the ground 
m 2 
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of the former, to which the «at points. The aipéceas are also 
the chief points of division mentioned in chap i., a consequence 
whereof was that the parties held themselves separate, even at 
the celebration of the holy supper, i.e. occasioned cyiopata. 
—Billroth correctly observes that here the iva is to be under- 
stood properly of the object: God's purpose in these very la- 
mentable divisions is to discover those who are firm in the faith. 
The good principle displays itself in moderation ; the bad in the 
separation of the impure. 1 John ii. 19.). 

Ver. 20—22. The apostle now proceeds to that which is the 
real object of reproof. (In ver. 22 ov« émawe is to be received 
only as Meiosis.) According to custom among the ancient Chris- 
tians, the celebration of the love-feast was regularly connected 
with that of the holy communion, so that the whole ceremony 
formed a strict commemoration of our Lord’s passover feast. 
Together they were viewed as one operation, and called detmvoy 
xuptaxov. All believers, as members of a single God’s family, 
ate and drank together earthly and divine food, in witness of 
their inward unity for time and eternity. Each individual ac- 
cording to his ability brought provision for this festival, which 
was then consumed in common, and this custom continued to 
exist down to the end of the fourth century, when, in consequence 
of the congregations becoming so numerous, it was found neces- 
sary to separate the love-feasts from the Lord’s Supper. Now in 
Corinth, where the spirit of love had lost considerable ground, 
these festivals were so conducted that each partook only of what 
he had provided, the rich enjoying fully while the poor lacked. 
The Lord’s Supper, the supper of love, thereby sank into an édvey 
deirvov, and was a proceeding without meaning or significance, 
which each might have performed at home, and that which was 
intended as a bond of union became of none effect and was dis- 
honoured. However well calculated this account may be to dis- 
turb the pleasing illusions we are prone to form concerning the 
state of perfection existing in the ancient church, much may be 


1 Catholic interpreters desire to understand here only the Agape without the Lord’s 
supper. This is decidedly an error ; the ‘apostolic church never celebrated an Agape 
alone, without the holy communion, But at all events we may infer from what is stated 
that ihe errors here reproved found only partial acceptance in the detavoy xuptakov, 
which, when at asubsequent period separated from the Lord’s supper, formed the feasts 
styled Agape. 
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found to operate in tempering our judgement. First, the 
proceedings of the Corinthians did not spring from disrespect 


towards the sacred rite, and in no degree from covetousness or _ 


a selfish appetite, but from the divisions among themselves, 
which was the fundamental cause of the isolation of individuals. 
Every one shared only with the members of their own party 
without regard to the wants of the other. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding, which would arise from attaching too great importance to 
slight points of difference, was in no way incompatible with a na- 
ture capable of more enlarged views, and it does not appear that 
this fault as thus explained was general. Had each applied him- 
self seriously to the duty of self-examination, he would not have 
rated his brother’s sin higher than his own, and this the apostle 
endeavours earnestly to impress upon them in what fellows. (In 
ver. 20 the emphasis is to be laid on vydy, “ when ye come to- 
gether it is no true Lord’s Supper that ye celebrate in so wrong 
a manner.’—Concerning éi To avto, consult Acts i. 15, ii. L.— 
Acimvov xupiaxov only occurs here. In the Acts of the Apostles 
the expression used is kAdows dprov [see Acts il. 42], signifying 
lovye-feast and Lord's Supper together. Tertullian employs also 
the term convivium dominicum, convivium Dei [Ad Uxor. ii. 4, 
8.]. But the name is not to be explained as Heidenreich supposes, 
coena in honorem domini instituta, but “ feast, given by the Lord, 
to which he invites believers.’"—In ver. 21 7mpodAapPavery means 
the consuming of the food supplied for themselves and those be- 
longing to them, without sharing the same with their poorer breth- 
ren.—In ver. 22 Heidenreich erroneously places the expression 
éxkdnola Ocov in opposition to oixia, and concludes that it signi- 
fies church buildings. But the acceptance of this view is for- 
bidden by the Ocod, which is inapplicable to a building, and 
moreover by the catadpovety and ratavcyivew Tos un ExovTas, 
_ which are parallel. The circumstances of the apostolic church 
were not yet of a nature that Christians could possess buildings 
which were exclusively churches.) 

Vers, 23—25. To this reproof on the part of the apostle fol- 
lows a communication concerning the tradition relative to the ce- 
lebration of the Lord’s Supper, which by the yap would appear : 
to be elicited by circumstances similar to those which had called 
for the former; although it was not the Lord’s Supper itself, 
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but only the love-feasts preceding it, which had been profaned 
by the Corinthians; from this we may understand that Paal, 
holding forth the exalted nature of this sacrament, and its inti- 
mate and important connexion with the love-feast, desired to 
make the Corinthians fully sensible of their guilt in introducing 
their differences into the solemn rite. The passage from ver. 27 
especially refers to this. Paul brings before their view what the 
Lord’s Supper is, in order more strongly to impress upon them 
the necessity for self-examination. That dogmatic errors in the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper were propagated is not expressly 
stated, but, according to 1 Cor. xy. 12, it is extremely probable 
that such were ready prepared to find entrance upon the slightest 
deviation from the pure faith. If the resurrection of the body 
were denied, the presence of the glorified body of our Lord was 
easily made the subject of error. In order therefore to remove 
all pretext for the adoption of these errors, the apostle furnishes 
them textually with the entire doctrine which he had himself 
already preached to them.—Concerning the Pauline form of 
institution it has already been fully entered upon in Comm. 
vol. 11. 440, sqq., third edit., to which the reader is referred. 
In the life of the apostle (Exposition of the Epist. to the 
Romans, p. 8) it has already been stated that we could not rea- 
sonably conclude that every individual historical fact in the life 
of the Lord had been immediately imparted to the apostle by 
Christ, but with the holy communion it was an especial case. 
The dogmatic principle contained therein was so closely bound 
up with historical foundation that it was not possible to separate 
the one from the other; in this particular therefore an immediate 
revelation from the Lord is correctly inferred. Exegetically the 
amo Tod Kuplov cannot be otherwise received than with the anti- 
thesis ovx am’ avO@peTrav, as expressly stated by Paul in Gal. i. 
12. Accordingly we have here an authentic declaration of the 
risen Saviour himself concerning his sacrament, and the church 
has ever regarded this as the most important passage in the New 
Testament respecting the holy communion. It has been alleged 
in opposition to this, that amo only signifies the receiving through 
an agent, and that consequently the apostle only here lays claim 
to having received from the apostles as eye-witnesses. But then 
Paul would stand upon a level with all other Christians who like- 
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wise received the sacrament from the apostles, while here some- 
thing especial is attributed. It therefore follows that in the 
New Testament it is not always strictly indispensable to ob-- — 
serve the distinction between azo and vrapa, as is further shown 

in the remarks upon Gal. i. 1. In fact it may be supposed 
that Panl here employs a7é, because he desired to discriminate 
between the personal appearance of our Lord (see Acts ix.) and 
his revelation by means of his Spirit. The reading wapa in some 

of the Codd. is therefore only correction, 

Ver. 26. Christ’s own words are only contained in vers. 24, 25; 
ver. 26 is added by Paul himself as an illustration of the eis tv 
éunv avapvnow. ‘The announcement of the Saviour’s death shall 
_ not only take place as often as the Lord’s Supper is celebrated ; 
but this celebration, and the announcement bound up in it, shall 
continue until the second coming of the Lord, consequently 
through the entire aiwy odros, until the supper of the Lamb in 
God’s kingdom. (Rev. xix. 9.). The idea of making known the 
death naturally includes, as Cicumenius appositely remarks, the 
remembrance contained therein, macav tHv Swpedv Kal Tacav THY 
piravOpwriav Kat Tacav tiv cwrnpiav, only that we may be 
uncertain whether catayyéAXerTe is to be received as indicative 
or imperative. ‘The yap, connecting verses 25 and 26, agrees 
with both ; for ye certainly make known, would call to mind the 
custom in the celebration of the communion, thanking God for 
creation and also redemption through the death of Christ. But 
Heidenreich has correctly observed that the phrase dypuis ob EXO 
must be taken imperatively, for it was impossible Paul should 
say, ye do it until the coming of the Lord. 

Ver. 27. Of the highest importance to the dogma of the Lord’s 
Supper are the words of exhortation from the apostle which here 
follow. He says one may partake of the sacred feast avaéiws, 
and thereby make himself worthy of punishment. The question 
arises, what is to be understood by dva&iws? In connexion with 
the subject before us, the judging others instead of ourselves, and 
uncharitableness towards others, is intended. This may be found 
to include the idea admitting of universal and especial application 
to all times and circumstances, the impenitent are unworthy 
guests at the Lord’s Supper, not from the sinfulness abstract- 
edly, but the sinning without repenting, the hardy persistence 
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in sin. It is the more important to uphold this view, because 
individuals of tender consciences feeling the operation of sin in 
themselves, often deem themselves unworthy, and so refrain from 
the strengthening influence to be derived from the holy sacrament. 
It is the impenitent participation which constitutes Evoyes Tot 
THOp"ATOS Kab TOU alwatos Tod Kupiov. The expression évoyos 
(from évéyeo@at, adstrictus teneri) signifies reus, to incur a 
penalty, tzevOuvos, as Hesychius explains it. It is usually con- 
nected with xpiow or Qavatos (Matt. v. 21, sqq., xxvi. 66; 
Mark iii. 29), here it is placed together with the object, to 
which the guilt has reference. But it is obviously consistent 
neither with the connexion or Paul’s meaning to understand 
the idea thus, ‘“ Whoever partakes unworthily of bread and 
wine, is so wicked that he would have joined in condemning 
Christ to death.” The thought of the apostle tends not to the 
distant Saviour crucified on Golgotha, but considers him as pre- 
sent in the last supper which he instituted, which he continued 
‘as a memorial of himself. Therefore not only Xpucrod is used, 
but c@patos Kal datos Xpicrod, which would be irreconcileable 
with the former acceptation. The sense is rather, ‘‘ Whoever un- 
worthily partakes of the bread and wine, is guilty of an offence 
against the most Holy One.” As the greatness of the offence is 
determined by the elevation of the object against whom the deed 
is directed, as likewise he who affronts a prince finds it more 
difficult to excuse himself than he who mocks a beggar, or he 
who robs a church, than the man who steals from a private house, 


so is the unworthy receiving of the Lord’s Supper the more hein-. 


_ ous, because the holiness of Christ present therein is so great. 
Indeed we must say, that a mighty argument against Zwinglius’ 
views ef the Lord’s Supper lies in this passage ; the apostle treats 
it as a high mystery, which bears within itself a power to bless 
and likewise to destroy. Christ is present in the Lord’s Supper 
in his human nature, so that he who receives the elements unwor- 
thily, is guilty of sin towards Christ himself. The fact that the 
consecrated elements are here denominated bread and wine, proves 
sufficiently that the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation is 
entirely unscriptural. But it is just as certain that concerning 
the manner of Christ's presence in the holy communion, nothing 
further can be drawn from this passage. That the Calvinistic 


an me 
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acceptation of this doctrine must yield in the chief points to the 
Lutheran can only be inferred by a strict analogy of the general 
points of doctrine, especially as they refer to the person of Christ—— 
and to the relationship of the divine and human nature in him. 
In that case we may here find a certain guide.—Ver. 27 is em- 
ployed by the Roman Catholics as a defence of the communio 
sub una, because it says, 39 av éoOin Tov dprTov TodTOV, i) Tivy TO 
ToTHpwov rod xupiov. It is true that several good MSS. read «at, 
but without doubt 7 is preferable to the more unusual form. 
Winer (Gr. p. 413) has therefore with reason remarked that this 
certainly permits us to suppose that some may devoutly receive 
the bread without the wine ; and in addition to this, if, according 
to the Roman Catholic view, the cup ought never to be received, 
the 7 can in no manner apply. Paul in that case must have 
written 09 dv éoOin Tov dptov TodToD. 

Vers. 28, 29. To this the exhortation to serious self-examina- 
tion before receiving the holy Sacrament naturally connects it- 
self, The Soxyudfew is, as may be readily comprehended, to be 
considered in conjunction with the result of this exercise of self- 
investigation and repentance. As perfectly conformable to this. 
passage confession was instituted by the church, and it were 
much to be desired that the practice of real private confession 
were still retained instead of a general admonition being substi- 
tuted in its place.—At the same time the former idea is again 
taken up here (ver. 29), and the form évoyos c@patos Kai aipa- 
Tos xupiov elucidated by ju2) duaxpivav To capa Tod Kupiov. These 
words however only confirm the view before taken of the évoyos 
kK. T. d., for dvaxpivew signifies likewise in this place “to separate 
as holy from unholy, consequently to treat the Lord’s Supper as 
if it were an ordinary matter, and as if he were not present.” 
The question then occurs, whether these words justify Luther’s 
supposition that the unbelieving do also receive the body of the 
Lord?! Had the great Reformer declared, with reference to this, 
that those who received unworthily not only did not receive 


1 The strict Lutherans of the 16th century went so far as to assert: Nihilo plus rece- 
pisse in prima coena Petrum quam Judam. Calvin, on the xi. 27, expresses himself 
thus: Ego hoc axioma teneo, neque mihi usquam excuti patiar, Christum non posse a suo 
spiritu divelli. Unde conslituo, non recipi mortuum eius corpus, neque disjunctum a 
spiritus sui virtute. Jam qui viva fide et poenitentia vacuus est, quum nihil habeat spiritus 
Christi, ipsum Christum quomodo reciperet ?  Sicut ergo fateor, quosdam esse qui vere 
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the blessing, but thereby suffered positive evil consequences 
(a xpiua), this would have been perfectly compatible with 
the sense. The words xpiwa éav7@ éoOies evidently bind the 
curse to the action of unworthy participation. But that the 
unbelieving communicant receives the body and blood of Christ in 
itself is not sanctioned by the words ; we may suppose the perni- 
cious effect of his unholy act to be, that the power of the body 
and blood repels him. As he who sins against the Holy Ghost 
does not receive the Spirit, but is rejected of it, so likewise the 
unbelieving recipient of the Lord’s Supper does not receive Christ, 
but is rejected by Him. It is well to distinguish between the 
unbelieving and the unworthy receiving of the Sacrament. Even 
believers may receive the Sacrament unworthily, and this possibi- 
lity is here stated by Paul; inasmuch as the person so sinning is 
still faithful, he can receive Christ ; insofar as he sins however 
he can have no blessing, but a curse. But the thorough unbe- 
liever, in whom no regeneration is found, can in no sense what- 
ever be said to receive the body and blood of Christ, because the 
faith is wanting which would enable him to do so. The degree 
of offence in such a case depends upon the measure of conscious- 
ness with which he, wanting faith, approached the table of the 
Lord: he who drew near in voluntary ignorance will also be 
judged according to this circumstance. Luther arrived at his 
decision from the attempt to maintain the union of the greater 
and lesser objects in the Sacrament, which also led him to sup- 
pose that not only bread and wine, but also Christ’s flesh and 
blood, were received with the physical mouth, although not again 
after a Capernaitish manner. But these extreme opinions were 
not necessary to Luther’s object: Christ’s glorified flesh and 
blood can only be received by regenerate man (without the bap- 
tism of regeneration there is no Lord’s Supper !), for such, the 
Divine presence is in and with the elements; the unregenerate, 
on the contrary, has no faculty to appropriate the Divine pre- 
sence to himself, and consequently receives only the external sym- 
bols. Brenz says very appositely, although a good Lutheran 
(Luther’s works, vol. xvii, 2482), ‘“‘ The mouth of faith receives the 


simul in cena et tamen indigne Christum recipiant, quales sunt multi infirmi, ita non 
admitto, eos qui fidem historicam tantum sine vivo peenitentia et fidet sensu afferunt, 
aliud quam signum recipere. 
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body of Christ, the carnal mouth bread and wine.’ Because the 
bread and wine are not changed, the physical mouth receives 
them alone, the spiritual food being reserved for, and perceptible — 
only to the mouth of faith, or, yet more closely, the mouth of the 
believing and inwardly renewed man, who already, though yet be- 
low, bears within himself the germ of the glorified body. 

Ver. 30-—32. The condition of the Corinthian church, which in 
many points of view appears to have been unsatisfactory, is clearly 
attributed by Paul to their disrespect towards the holy commnu- 
nion. Only the strictest self-examination could save them 
from the Divine judgement; and if this were wanting, the 
judgements of the Lord must take effect (as they had already 
experienced) ; but in his mercy he would chastise the faith- 
ful, in order to save them from condemnation with the world.— 
This passage is important, as more precisely fixing the sense of 
the xpiua (ver. 29.). Without the subsequent advance of the 
Kpiveo Oar (= tradeverOas) to the cataxpiver@a, we should have 
already concluded in yer. 29 xpiwa to signify eternal condem- 
nation. But the omission of the article intimates that it is not 
the last judgement which is meant, but an admonishing reproof 
calculated to impress the mind, and at the same time prove of 
advantage to the faithfnl.1 The Corinthians had partaken of 
Christ’s flesh and blood unworthily, but they were not for that rea- 
son eternally condemned,? they had thereby materially prejudiced 
their inward living, they were on the way to condemnation, from 
which the Almighty sought to recover them by chastisement, the 
apostle by reproof.® The only difficulty in these verses is to deter- 


1 Thus Wolf and Bengel decide. The latter also correctly observes on this passage : 
Kpima, sine articulo, indicium aliquod, morbum, mortemve corporis, ut qui Domini cor- 
pus non discernunt, suo corpore luant. Non dicit 76 xaré«xpipa, condemnationem. Never- 
theless Billroth himself considers it refers to eternal condemnation. 

2 The supposition that the unworthily participating in the Lord’s Supper, in itself, 
can lead to everlasting condemnation, or stand equal in guilt to sin committed against 
the Holy Ghost, may prove hurtful, by deterring individuals from approaching the sacred 
rite. The confession of Goethe is remarkable on this point. He was first led by this 
fear to avoid both church and altar. (See his works, last edit., vol. xxv., p. 125.). The 
ancient church possessed a far clearer view respecting the supper instituted by Divine 
love ! 

3 The remarks of Rosenkranz (Encycl. p. 52,), mentioned by Billroth, in this place, 
and which I shall likewise quote, are much to the point: “As the baptismal confession 
requires the acknowledgment of sin, so likewise the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
demands the knowledge of one’sself. It assists to the extreme in fortifying the will and 
desire to lead a life agreeable to the oe because it immediately gives to the individual 
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mine, whether in ver. 30 the aoGeveis and dppworot, as well as the 
xouac Gat, are of inward or outward application, or to be received 
in both senses together. My own views incline to the latter belief; 
the nature of the thing appears to forbid the supposition, that 
only outward sufferings are intended without internal likewise. 
The consequence of an act, such as the unworthy participation in 
the holy Sacrament, must be, in the first place, a mental dis- 
turbance. The only question therefore that could arise, is, 
whether such inward detriment is not alone to be understood, 
without any reference to outward suffering? But the supposi- 
tion of suffering endured by the Corinthians, being sent by the 
Lord as a means of chastisement and profit to them, does not 
allow the outward sufferings to be omitted. These, such as sick- 
ness, &c., are rather the means in God’s hand of awakening the 
slumbering conscience to the condition of the inward life. This 
passage may be regarded as parallel with v. 5, in which the apostle 
commands the body of the sinner to be given over to Satan, in 
order to save his soul in the day of the Lord. The expressions 
(ver. 30) may consequently be regarded as a climax; doa@eveis 
and dppworot express the lesser and higher degree of laxity in 
the inward life, and analogous physical sorrows, but kowdac@az, 
the highest degree of inward deadness, indicating likewise the 
physical death. According to 2 Cor. v., it cannot be doubted, 
that at the time the apostle wrote these epistles, he regarded the 
second coming of the Lord as near at hand. Death, in a frame of 
mind verging towards apostacy, consequently appeared to him to 
preclude all participation in Christ’s kingdom; while this forfeit, 
being the precise penalty inflicted by God, might in effect prove 
the means of awakening fallen sinners for eternal life. (In 
ver. 30, dua todTo = because this has happened among you.— 
‘Ixavos, the custom of many, is found also in Luke vii. 11, 12, 
vill. 32.—In ver. 31, the éavrovds dvexpivouev is indulgently ex- 
pressed. Aaxpivw appears to be selected with reference to ver. 
29 ; as the Lord’s Supper should be perfectly distinguished from 
an ordinary repast, so likewise the unworthy guests at the same 


the consciousness, that the task he has to discharge is in itself (through Christ) already 
effected, and that consequently the reality of a godly life, such as he desires to lead, is 
not impossible. But he who lightly receives the holy communion without repentance, 
and without the desire to live conformably to the principle in the same, eats and drinks 
to himself a condemnation. 
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should be distinct from the worthy, and out of this distinction a 
voluntary separation followed.) Bee 

Ver. 33, 34. In conclusion, Paul recommends brotherly love, 
and devout, respectful behaviour in celebrating the sacred rite. 
Other points touching the right celebration of the holy Sacrament 
appear to require mention, but as this might involve an explana- 
tion of his own personal views on the subject, he promises to make 
it the object of further communication upon his arrival among 
them. (Ver. 33. “ExdéyeoOav generally signifies in the New Tes- 
tament “to wait,” like amexdéyer@ar. The idea, “ wait for one 
another,’ would convey the erroneous impression, that some had 
partaken earlier, before the others came. But it has here the 
signification of “ excipere convivio,” the sense being, share with 
one another what ye have, that the feast may be a real festival of 
love.) 


§ lL. THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
(xii, l—xiv. 40.) 


The following section belongs unquestionably to those in the 
New Testament which are best calculated to convey a lively im- 
pression of the most remarkable times in the history of the world, 
viz. the early days of the disciples, and the period when wings of 
the infant church were gradually extending over mankind, which 
was marked by the most important appearances ever revealed. 
The stream of life which, like a sacred living flame, was poured 
on the first disciples of the Lord at Pentecost, extended itself 
over the newly arisen churches, and awakened in all those who 
yielded themselves to its influence a depth of purpose, a power of 
action, a sentiment of heavenly joy hitherto unfelt by mankind, 
and which only beamed all the clearer amid the dark shadows of 
the heathen world which surrounded the apostolic churches. But 
the spiritual gifts were manifested in the first instance, that is to 
say, in their first striking potency, and in the contest with a pre- 
vailing world of evil, in a miraculous manner (7. e. one contrary to 
the laws of nature), and their further development by appearances 
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which were inexplicable. The miraculous power of Christ ap- 
peared extended to the whole church ! Down to the end of the 
third century, and consequently until the period of the church's 
dominion over heathenism, these miraculous gifts of the infant 
church were continued, although gradually diminishing. (See 
the passages of the K.V.V. referring thereto, with learned re- 
search, in Dodwelli Dissert.in Iren. Oxonjew, 1689, 2d trea- 
tise.). Among the excitable Greeks, particularly in Corinth, 
the spiritual gifts displayed themselves in the most forcible 
manner. All forms and appearances under which they became 
known seem to have been here prominent, and to have operated 
with a powerful fermentation. As in the meantime the men upon 
whom these gifts, sacred in themselves, descended, were not yet 
perfectly sanctified, since in them the old man yet retained his 
power, and many of them likewise permitted their human weak- 
nesses to interfere with the exercise of the spiritual power which 
filled them, it was possible that the employment of the gifts gave 
occasion to numerous abuses. This happened especially with the 
gift of the tongues, the striking and dazzling display of which led 
the Corinthians to overrate its value, and the whole of the fol- 
lowing observations arose from the existence of this error, which 
the apostle was determined to reprove. In order to make the 
Corinthians aware of the right position of the gift of tongues, 
with regard to the other phenomena, Paul takes a retrospect 
of the gifts in general, with a view to prove from the analogy 
of the various members of the corporeal organism that the 

members of the spiritual organism also, although differing among 
themselves, must yet all serve the same end, and have their 
origin in the selfsame spirit (xii. 1—31), stating that love must 
be the ruler of all the other gifts, because by that their first real 
value is obtained (xiii. 1—13); and he then finally proceeds 
to enlarge upon the special application of the gifts of speech in 
Christian assemblies (xiv. 1—40.). However attractive the whole 
section may be, it is nevertheless an extremely difficult one, 


1 See among recent works on the subject, Die Geistesgaben der ersten Christen, 
insbesondere die sogenannte Sprachengabe, by David Schulz, Breslau, 1836. In con- 
nexion with it may be mentioned Baur’s Neue Abh. ueber die Sprachengabe (Stud. 1838, 
part 3), which contains a criticism on Schulz’s work. Koester’s work, Die Propheten 
des alten and neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1838), also deserves attention. 
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and principally for this reason, that the Charismatic form of ope- 


ration of the Holy Ghost ceased with the third century, and _ 


we haye therefore now no means of taking a right view of the 
apostolic condition. It cannot be surprising that we must 
feel this regret, when we see that Chrysostom, who lived nearly 
fifteen hundred years nearer to the apostolic age, expressed 
himself in just the same manner, because he likewise could 
gain no precise views as to the spiritual operation of the Charis- 
mata. His 29th homily upon our Epistles begins with the words : 
TOUTO Grav TO Xeoptoy apadpa éotiv acades, Thy dé dadspeuan H 
TOV TPAYPLaTov anyuotds Te Kal Edevrpes. TOLL, TOV TOTE meV TUL- 
Batwvovtar, viv Sé ob ywopévov. 

Vers. 1—3. The 12th chapter is so clearly a continuation of the 
preceding one, that Paul observes, had he time before his appear- 
ing among them to prolong his remarks upon the Lord’s Supper, 
he must nevertheless immediately explain himself concerning the 
TvevpaTika, in order that his admonitions may act as an immediate 
prohibition of the abuse. Billroth has with Heidenreich consi- 
dered the vepi d¢ t@v mvevpatixév masculine, and received itin 
the special signification “ of those speaking with the tongues.” 
But the passages xiv. 1. 37 do not confirm this explanation of 
the words: for in xii. 1, Td wvevpatixad sc. yapioparta, as in 
this place, is especially to be understood of the spiritual gifts, 
and in xiy. 37 the wvevpatixds is every possessor of a Charisma, 
not only the giftoftongues. Starting from the most general point 
of view, Paul next reminds the Corinthians of their heathen condi- 
tion, in which no quickening power could be conferred by their life- 
less idols ; while all those who acknowledged Christ were conscious 
of receiving a spiritual strength from him, whereby they were en- 
abled to call Jesus their lord, that is to. say, to pronounce in word 
and truth the acknowledgment of the circumstances of their depen- 
dence on him, and endowment by him. ‘The universality of the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the church is thus established, with 
which the following description of the variety of its operations per- 
fectly agrees. This could only be objected to insofar as it might 
be urged that a supernatural power was also evident in heathenism. 
The worship of Bacchus and of Cybele inspired its followers, al- 
though with an unholy spirit. But Bauer (work already quoted, 
p. 649, note) remarks with reason, that it could not be replied 
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to this, that Paul was not considering such isolated appear- 
ances of Gentilism, but rather regarding it in its whole and 
comprehensive working; for in the oracles as well as other 
orgiastic appearances, much existed that was analogous to the 
gift of tongues. ‘The emphasis is rather to be laid upon the 
expression ¢e/SwAa: the lifeless idols were contrasted with the 
living, efficient Christ, who as the Adyos created the Aadrely év 
mvevpate in the faithful. It is evident besides, that this expres- 
sion does not strictly and singly apply to the gift of the yAwo- 
cats Aarelv, but to the active operation of the Spirit especially, 
by which confession of faith is incited. (In ver. 2 some hesi- 
tation may occur between the choice of the readings 67: and 
ére. Billroth decides for the latter, Lachmann has adopted 
the former, placing however the dre near within brackets. I 
prefer the 67, because then the expression, “‘ ye know that ye 
were Gentiles,’ includes in it the presupposition of the Gentile 
condition. The change into d67e arose, in my opinion, from sup- 
posing that Paul intended to say, “ Ye know, that, as ye were 
Gentiles,”’ as in that case 67. 6te is read together. Valckenaer 
conjectures it should be Ore, ore é0vn Fre, 7Te.—See concerning 
avad0ena in ver. 3 on Rom. ix. 3, 1 Cor. xvi. 22.—Billroth cor- 
rectly observes that Jesus is used and not Christ, in order to 
mark more distinctly the historical individuality of the Redeemer. 
——-The two related sentences are by no means the same; ovdels 
Aeyer avdeua “Inacodv and ovdels Sivatas eimeiv xbprov ’Inoovv, 
are not identical in meaning. ‘The former sentence stands op- 
posed to the Satanic evil spirit, the latter to the natural human 
spirit. Even the unenlightened man may take pleasure in Jesus, 
when the beam of divine light reaches his heart, and he can first 
call him his Lord; it is only the devilish impulse that is capable 
of cursing Jesus. It is therefore probable that év mvevpars Ocod 
may indicate a more general working of the Spirit, €v wvevpare 
dyio the specifically Christian ; so that the sense Would be, “ No 
one, even he who only speaks in a general way in the Spirit of God, 
can curse Jesus, but none also, except he in whom the holy Spirit 
speaks, can call him Lord.’”—Lachmann has accepted the read- 
ing according to which avad0eua Incots, cvpios “Incods, are re- 
garded as explanations; but this has something so constrained, 
that I am induced to prefer the more usual connexion.) 
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Vers. 4—6. The unity of the divine Spirit present in all be- 
lievers appears manifested under various forms as diavpécevs, in 
different individuals. But this by no means signifies that the 
various gifts, freeing themselves from their source, incorporate 
themselves as it were with the soul in which they are to appear ; 
it rather supposes the division of the gifts (see Acts ii. 3), as the 
lights in colours are divided by the prism. The unity of the 
Spirit is thereby not annulled, but the same Spirit is only re- 
fracted into various gifts, according to the capacity of the soul 
with which it comes into contact. But when in the passage 
under consideration the unity of the spiritual principle is indi- 
cated by various expressions, mvedua, xvpsos, Oeds, it can cer- 
tainly not arise from accident. The substantiality of the Divine 
Being, the Spirit in itself, is the principle of unity, the condi- 
tion of the Trinity, which manifests itself everywhere, but speaks 
also in the gifts; and thus the gifts are of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.. But holding this view, it cannot be denied 
that al/ gifts are in an especial manner gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
and ver. 7, sqq. plainly show that Paul refers them all to the 
Spirit. As however the Father and the Spirit is in Christ, so 
also the Spirit is one with the Father and the Son, and cer- 
tain gifts correspond equally with the Father or the Son. In 
placing together the three divine persons, the Holy Ghost al- 
ways appears as the manifestation of the inmost depths of the 
Godhead, and therefore in this place the three positions may be 
viewed as an anticlimax. The expression yap/cpuara, which in 
amore extended sense includes all gifts without exception (xii. 
31, xiv. 1), refers here to the spiritual gifts as enumerated, in 
ver. 8, to the codia, yvaous, wiotis. | The dvaxovias indicate the 
more external ecclesiastical gifts of government and lending aid 
to the necessitous (ver. 28) ; and finally, the évepy/juara, those 
gifts in which power was revealed, such as the healing disease 
under all its various forms (ver. 9, 30.). The most general and 
comprehensive class of gifts is quite correctly referred to the 
Father and the omnipotence revealed in him; the more limited 
class, manifesting itself within the precincts of the Church, to the 
Son, as the principle of compassionate love ; while the third and 
smallest class, restricted to the circle of the enlightened members 


in the church, is referred to the Holy Spirit as the principle of 
n 
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sanctiication and knowledge. (1 Cor. ii. 10.). It would be in- 
teresting to have the power of arranging the nine gifts which 
follow, under one or other of these rubrics; but in the Seripture, 
as in nature, there is a kind of vast irregularity often apparent 
amidst accuracy and order, and this is precisely the case here.’ Of 
the second class there appears no especial forms mentioned until 
ver. 28; the mpodnrela belongs rather to the first than the last 
division, and various other deviations occur. Just as little does the 
account agree (ver. 283-30), with the corresponding passage in Isa. 
xi. 2, sqq.; afree course must be acknowledged in such passages. 

Ver. 7—11. The main object of the enumeration of the single 
Charismata which follows, as shown by the frequent repetition of 
the wvedpa, is evidently to keep in view the identity of origin, 
and destination of the same, notwithstanding any internal diver- 
sity. The one and the same Spirit of God (ver. 11) works all 
these davepoceis (ver. 7) to one end, and divides them as he will. 
It is easily understood that this ca0@s BovreTrav (ver. 11 and 
ver. 18) certainly refers to the personality of the Spirit, and is 
not to be received of absolute free- will, but of a conditional will, 
which, according to the nature of man, is also from God. Re- 
generation does not absolutely create other qualities in men, it 
predominates over them, sanctifying and glorifying those already 
present, No individual however possessed the power of gaining 
at any time, or appropriating to himself the Charismata, by exer- 
cising them (as according to Acts viii. Simon Magnus intended) ; 
it was only the will of the Spirit which conferred it (dla éxdoto, 
i.e singulis singulatim. This does not infer however that the in- 
dividual could possess but one single gift ; several were frequently 
in operation in one subject, and the apostles each exercised the 
greater part, if not all. All gifts are appointed mpds To oup- 
dépov (ver. 7) of the possessors of the gift and of the community,” 


1 By the exchange of ¢regos and &AXos, nothing would be gained for the order of the 
gifts, as Billroth has correctly observed. For if we should say that & pév, with both the - 
étépw Oé, mark the three principal rubrics, whilst the gifts subordinate to those were ex- 
pressed by the Aw é, these three classes do not agree with those named in ver, 4—6. 
The apostle binds himself to no rule in the recapitulation, save that he descends from the 
higher to the lower. sia 

2 Billroth here erroneously supposes wpds to signify secundum, according to measure, 
which (see Winer’s Gr. p. 343, d.) is not an impossible meaning, only that in this case 
it is clearly intended to say, that the gifts were not to be trifled with, but to have a use, 
for which reason apds here signifies ad. 
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single and collectively.—It has been already remarked that all 
the gifts are not here enumerated, since ver. 28, sqq. serves-as-a 
continuation of the passage under consideration, the subject of 
which commences with ver. 4; there exists however absolutely 
no ground for supposing that there were other gifts besides those 
mentioned in this chapter; it is at the same time not unreason- 
able to suppose that some of them might be under slight regula- 
tion. Some degree of importance may also be attributed to the 
fact that the first three gifts are not miraculous, while the suc- 
ceeding are of miraculous order; wisdom, knowledge, faith may 
be always in a certain degree present in the church, but not the 
gifts of healing and of tongues, &c. Certainly this distinction is 
by no means unimportant, yet wisdom, knowledge, and faith, as 
Charismata, must be distinguished from the analogous appear- 
ances not being such which belong chiefly to the essence of 
the Christian life, as we have taken occasion to observe in 
the Commentary on ii. 6, 7. No Christian is without faith, 
yet all do not possess the Charisma of faith, which is something 
more than a simple increase of general belief, for then there 
might also be Charismata of love, hope, and prayer. We cannot 
therefore employ this distinction in classifying the Charismata, 
for all without exception are miraculous and extraordinary in 
their operation through the Holy Ghost. We are not speaking 
ofa wisdom or knowledge attained gradually by practice and 
faith, but of a condition proceeding from higher illumination, 
and must of ourselves perceive and allow that as Charismata, 
wisdom, knowledge, and faith, are no longer existent in the 
present church, but are only to be found in agreement with 
their general idea, exhibiting themselves in some individuals 
in a greater degree than in others; but Charismatically, the 


‘Holy Ghost has ceased to work in the church since the time 


of the apostles ; all, even wisdom and knowledge, must now be 
gained by gradual exercise, whilst in the apostolic times? it was 


1 Baur (Stud. Jahrg. 1838, part 8, p. 683) thinks this goes so far as to deny that the 
Holy Spirit yet operates in the church. This is evidently an error. The assertion 
that the revelation and inspiration of the apostles was not imparted to the whole church, 
but was confided entirely to themselves, is as little justifiable as the supposition that 
the Spirit no longer works by means of miraculous gifts in the established condition of 
the church ; these gifts being only requisite to the foundation of the church would seem 
to infer that the Holy Spirit had ceased to work therein ; it reveals itself now however in 
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an immediate consequence of divine operation in the soul. Just 
as little can we discern between the spiritual powers in which 
the enlightening property of the Holy Ghost manifested itself; 
for, as we shall see, however the difference of reason, understand- 
ing, the will, may be brought under discussion, it can furnish no 
certain ground of decision in our inquiry, because other objects 
than these powers must be considered in the Charismata. Without 
doubt Neander (Apost. Zeitalt. vol. i. p. 174, sqq.) has written 
most to the pointon this subject ; and with a few exceptions, such 
for example as his view regarding the gift of tongues, I cannot 
withhold my agreement from what he has advanced. According 
to this two principal classes of gifts are to be considered, the 
first comprehending all those verbally, the second those actively 
manifested. But both classes may be subdivided into two other 
divisions, according as the condition of mind of the possessor of 
the gift is more or less passive, since what is divine manifests 
itself directly without being wrought upon by any concurring 
capacity for judging. The first form may be considered espe- 
cially operating where early mental discipline had increased self- 
knowledge and exercised reflection, and to have been found 
among the more learned in the church, of whom, for example, 
Apollos appears to have been one. A third might be added to 
the two subdivisions of the gifts operating by speech, which pos- 


another manner. It may be consequently asked if some Charismata may not now and 
ever remain, as possessed by the apostolic church. This applies particularly to wisdom, 
knowledge, spiritual discernment. But if we reflect upon the manner in which such 
Charismata were displayed in the apostles and such members of the ancient church as 
we may assume were possessed of these gifts, we must allow that, in this form also, the 
Spirit reveals itself no longer. The story of Ananias and Saphira is an instance of tlie 
gift of spiritually discerning (Acts v.); where shall we now find anything similar? The 
Charismatic knowledge was likewise deeper, more intuitive, than is now even percepti- 
ble in the most enlightened individual. The Spirit certainly is now, as then, in the 
church, but it works in a different manner. Formerly the Holy Spirit operated as an 
immediate, efficacious, suddenly inspiring power, but now it acts slowly, presupposing 
the employment of all natural means of aid. These views concerning the Charismata were 
early laid down by our dogmatizers in opposition to the Catholic doctrine of the con- 
tinuance of the miraculous gifts. (See Gerhard Loci Theol. vol. xii. p. 104, sqq., ex edit. 
Cottae.). And even the later Fathers confess that there was no more revelation of the 
Holy Ghost’s Charismatical manner of operation. (See the passage in Chrysostom 
quoted at the commencement of this chapter). The passage Rom, xii. 6, sqq., may also 
be consulted ; one might there suppose that a Charisma not mentioned here was quoted 
by the apostle, that of the wapaxAjois. But according to the intention of the correct 
reading, and the right explanation of the passage, it is not the fact. (See on this passage 
the explanation in the new edition of my Comm. upon the Romans.) 
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sessed a criticising power, and which might therefore have espe- 
cial reference to the understanding. By this arrangement _the 
two first mentioned Xoyos codias and Aoyos yvooews belong to 
the first subdivision of the first class. Whilst wisdom signifies. 
the practical, and knowledge the theoretical side in views we 
have made our own of things divine and human, they have this 
common quality that they do not proceed from an immediate out- 
' pouring of what i8 divine but rather from peaceful gradual study.1 
This especially applies to the ywaaus of ver. 28, which corresponds 
with the dddcKandoz (see also on Rom. xii. 7.). These call forth 
by their operation not so much the new life, as they advance that 
which has commenced. Therefore in ver. 28 and 29, and Ephes. 
iv. 11, they stand with zro:péves, in contrast to the apostles, pro- 
phets, and evangelists. The Adyos which is added places both 
Charismata in immediate connexion with the office of teacher., 
so that the dmrocronos (ver. 28, 29) appear the real possessors 
of the gift of codia, whilst the duddcxador or Troupéves may be re- 
garded as the holders of the Charisma of the yvaous. The Charismata 
of the copia and yvaors are however very distinct from the wis- 
dom and knowledge which every true regenerate Christian attains, 
not only in the degree of increase or security (for, according to 
John xvii. 3, we must consider the knowledge of every believer 
thoroughly certain), but rather in the perfected form in which they 
appear. The believer acknowledges God and Christ, and has in 
him all treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3), but he 
possesses this knowledge implicitly, not explicitly. The Charisma 
of the yvaaus (and so likewise of the cod/a), moreover supposes 
the development of matters of individual purport. It grants in a 
supernatural way what the science of theology now offers by the 
usual course of learning, both practically and theoretically, from 
which the universal operation of the Holy Spirit is not excluded, 
but must be presupposed. To admit a Charismatic operation of 
the Spirit among the Theosophs, as is done by Jacob Boehme, is 
for this reason doubtful ; since error and truth are usually too much 


1 Concerning this reference may be made to Comm. on ii. 6,7. 

2 In the passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians i. 17, in which mention is made of 
the Charisma of copia, rveiua codias is used, but this rvedue is not to be regarded as 
identical with Adyos, it only points out the Spirit as the principle of wisdom. Here it 
is styled Adyos copéas, a wisdom which is connected with the faculty of being com- 
municated by words. In the same Ephes, i. 17, the Charisma of tpopnteia is expressed 
by the use of mvetua aroxadiwWews, 
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mixed in them for their knowledge to be considered the pure work- 
ing of the Spirit. (See Comm. thereon on xiii. 9, sqq.) In the se- 
cond subdivision of the first class of gifts (revealed through words) 
stand the wpodyrtevew and yAdooais Nadelv, of which further on 1 
Cor. xiv.and Acts ii. In both the divine efficacy predominated over 
_the human, but so that the prophet’s consciousness of facts which 
might have reference to the circumstances and hearers, remained 
undisturbed, while on the contrary, in those speaking with tongues — 
all worldly knowledge was subject to the consciousness of God, they 
held as it were converse with God. The zpodyreia is therefore 
the real gift of awakening the soul, the principal Charisma for 
the arising church, while the évdacxania, the gift of yvaous, ap- 
pears tobe the chief Charisma for the church firmly established, 
but ever increasing in itself. Finally, the third subdivision is 
constituted by the criticising powers of the Ssaxpicess mvevyatav 
and of the épunveia yAwoodv. Concerning this latter Charisma, 
and its connexion with the yevn yAwoodrv, more will be said on 
1 Cor. xiv. The gift of discerning spirits does not simply refer to 
the power of distinguishing between good and false prophets, but 
also to the language of the prophets themselves, who were filled 
with the Holy Ghost (see on xiv. 29, and 1 Thess. v. 19, 20.). 
The second class contains gifts manifested by deeds, and to the 
first subdivision belong those acts of government not named in 
this place, but méntioned in ver. 28, the cuBepyijcers and avTiAn- 
vwrecs. The former expression indicates the gift of church govern- 
ment and administration, the latter the numerous duties compre- 
hended in the office of deacon, viz. the care of the poor and sick. 
(Concerning dvTiANapBavec Oar in the signification of “to support, to 
help,” see Acts xx. 35.). But the second subdivision, in which again 
the sense of the immediate presence of divine power prevailed, 
contained the ¢awata and the évepyjuata duvayewy, under which 
latter expression were included, besides healing the sick, all those 
in a special sense miraculous gifts mentioned in Mark xvi. 18, 
Acts v. 1, sqq., xiii. 6, xxviii. 3, sqq. The apostle in this pas- 
sage again names the mictis as Charisma, whereby, as Neander 
justly remarks, we are not to understand the general foundation 
of a Christian life, for then we might also speak of a yapiopa 
Ths ayarns, THs édzridos,' but that peculiar operation of what is 


1 The entire want of clearness in Baur’s views concerning the nature of the Charis- 
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divine on man, whereby the energy of the will is increased in no 
ordinary degree.t (See Matt. xvii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 2.). The wioris 


is consequently here only the more general, out of which the — 


xapicpata iawarov and the évepyjpara Suvduewy are developed, 
or in other words, both this Charismata are davepwoes of the 


wondrous power of faith. In conclusion, it is easy to understand 


that one individual might enjoy at the same time several gifts, 

and that the principal apostles especially possessed many Charis- ' 
mata. However, according to their opportunity, sometimes one, 

sometimes another, predominated with an apostle, thus John had 

pre-eminently the gift of yvdous, Paul that of wpodnteia and 

copia. . 

Vers. 12, 18. But in order to render evident the perfect unity 
of all these gifts, notwithstanding their internal difference, the 
apostle in what follows exposes the perfect agreement of all the 
members constituting the unity of the organismus. (See Rom. 
xii. 5,). Their multitude is no impediment to their unity, on 
the contrary the latter may be rather said to be constituted by 
it. From the context it might be expected that the holders of 


matic operation of the Holy Spirit, is especially shown by his seriously considering 
that Neander (work quoted, 685, note) agreed with him, while precisely the passages 
quoted from the writings of this theologian argue for my opinions, which are likewise 
those of the-Protestant church, Baur considers these were Charismata of faith, espe- 
cially love and hope, and that it was only accidental that theyare not named. This 
representation of the matter in question has doubtless its foundation in Baur’s opposi- 
tion to the miracle as such ; therefore the gifts of healing are viewed by him among 
other Charismata of love, or probably prayer, since Baur considers the prayer pronounced 
over the sick as the principal thing. That this is a thoroughly inadmissible view, re- 
quires no proof. Chap. xiii. clearly shows that love is no Charisma, it is contrasted 
with all the other gfts; but the whole passage is of such a nature that we must assume 
Paul was enumerating the Charismata, for which reason they are regularly arrayed ac- 
cording to certain rubrics (vers. 4—6.), All these gifts, as extraordinary forms of divine 
operation, are to be strictly distinguished from the regular forms of the same; the latter 
always and necessarily belong to every Christian, but the Charismata may altogether 
be wanting without injury to tle Christian character; for although no Christian can 
positively be without wisdom or knowledge in comparison with the Gentile world, the 
wisdom or knoWledge he has is of a general character, and not a Charisma: in the for- 
mer sense all Christians profess both, in the latter Charismatic acceptation only some. 
For this reason alone could Paul say of the Charismata, @ uév didoTtar Adyos codias, 
dAw dé Aoyos yvoicews (ver. 8.). Concerning the difference between yvaors as 
Charisma, and as the general predicate of every Christian, see the remarks on 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9—12. 

1 Theodorete is of this opinion, and says: wiori évraiOa ob tiv Kowhy TabtHy 
Agvet, GAN’ Exeivyny, wepl Hs pera Bpayéa noi Kai idv 2yw waoav Thy TiotW, hore 
dpn meOioravary (xiii. 2.). 
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the various Charismata should now be named, in order to point 
out their manifold nature; instead of this Paul mentions other 
distinctions, Jews, Greeks, servants, free ; but probably this is 
so far coherent as differences of nation or education may have 
had an influence upon the capacity for receiving this or the 
other gift. The Greeks appear to have had a particular sus- 
ceptibility for the gift of tongues, the Romans for the practi- 
cal gifts of the church, and the Jews for spiritual gifts. The 
unity, which these gifts as members form, is however styled 6 
Xpucrds, or, ver. 27. cHua Xpiotod, not only because Christ is 
the head of the church, but also because his life and nature per- 
vade it, because he has newly created it, through regeneration, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. (See on Eph. v. 30.). 
This new creation out of Christ is pronounced in baptism, which 
in its idea and original appearance was the Aodtpov maduyyeve- 
alas itself. In this all old earthly distinctions were removed, and 
mankind were refined to an elevated union through the Spirit. 
The reading eds év mvedua is very embarrassing to this passage ; 
Lachmann correctly reads év wvedua. The eis is introduced by 
transcribers, who thought the second sentence must be made 
parallel with the first, eis év c@ua. But it is not the contrast 
between o@ua and mvedua which is here the subject; capa sig- 
nifies in this place only ‘“ organic unity,” spiritual bodies. In 
order to exalt this conception of the spiritual nature of the 
church, the Spirit is described as the element of the new-birth, 
and the abiding principle of the same in all its members! (Con- 
cerning the connexion of the zor/f&w with the accusative, see iii. 
2.). It is impossible to mistake an allusion in this passage to x. 
1, sqq., so that we may say the ézroricOnpev applies to the Com- 
munion. The reading dua for mvedwa would seem to make this 
yet more evident, but must be rejected asa correction on the part 
of the transcriber. The attempt to deduce anything relative to 
the nature of the Sacrament from the wvedya is entirely useless. 
Riickert has brought forward the aorist évroticOnwev against the 
reference to the Lord’s Supper; he considers the holy commu- 


1 The aorist éroticOnuev may make us rather doubtful as to the correctness of this 
acceptation, as the maintenance is not so definite as the new birth. But, as Billroth 
has rightly remarked, Paul considers it so, because he desires to state the objects which 
decide the Christian life as entirely of an objective nature. 
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nion was thenceforward always celebrated, and therefore the pre- 
sent should be employed. But Paul understands the condition of 


the church, as the body of Christ, perfectly accomplished, and for — 


that reason he has made use of the aorist. 

Ver. 14—21. The apostle now expatiates at large upon the 
image of the Jimbs, as in the fable of Menenius Agrippa (Liv. ii. 
32.). As the so-styled faculties of the mind, agents of the intel- 
lectual soul, form a whole, supporting, extending, and bearing 
each other, so likewise in the great spiritual unity of the church 
all the gifts should support each other, not contend. This 
representation shows us that in Corinth the possessors over- 
prized some gifts and undervalued others. The fourteenth chap- 
ter acquaints us that they particularly exalted the value of the 
gift of tongues, requiring that it alone should govern, and that it 
should be exercised by all; thence the turn in ver. 17, e¢ ddov 
TO capa ofOadpmos, Tov % axon; The power to discern the va- 
rious gifts is a necessary consequence of the subjection to God’s 
will ; he has so ordained it (ver. 18), therefore none can change ~ 
his decree. (In ver. 15, 16, the d7e in dtu ov eiul yelp, dpOar- 
os, is not an introduction to the direct subject, but must be 
taken in the sense of “ because.”’ The freedom of the whole body 
is likewise grounded upon the distinction of its members. The 
form ov trapa TodTo ovK« éotw éx Tod c@puaros has been errone- 
ously considered interrogatory by Griesbach, from which the con- 
trary sense arises. Lachmann has received it correctly without 
interrogation. The meaning of the words is, he is not for that 
reason not of the body, @.e. such an explanation does not prove 
that he is no longer a member of the body, the human will is 
powerless in opposition to God’s will. The two negations destroy . 
one another. See Winer’s Gr. p. 466.). 

Vers. 22—26. The apostle continues the image of the human 
body, but employing it to another purpose. That is to say, from 
the general point of view, he distinguishes the several sorts of 
members; first,such as appearing weak, are nevertheless necessary 
to the whole organism, then those which are honoured (edoy7- 
pova), but which seeming less honourable (aoy7pova), human 
vanity seeks to advance by ornament (e.g. earrings, bracelets, 
&c.). But God in his wisdom has so ordained all in the human 
organism, that the pleasure or pes of a portion affects the con- 
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dition of the whole. This assertion has evidently strict reference 
to circumstances in Corinth, where such a false and human esti- 
mation of the gifts was entertained: the meaner to which God 
had lent a lustre, for this very reason (ver. 24), e.g. the gifts 
of tongues, were over-valued beyond measure for their brilliant 
effects, while they despised important gifts (ver. 22) for their 
plainness. The absurdity of such conduct must have been brought 
before the Corinthians in a striking manner by the present re- 
presentations. 

Ver. 27—30. The application of the comparison now fol- 
lows. The church of Christ is one body, filled by his Spirit ; 
the individual believers, with their various gifts, are the members, 
whose difference was yet to be ascertained, in order that all 
should be employed together to the same end. The two accounts 
of the gifts, as we have already taken occasion to observe on ver. 
7, do not exactly agree. The avtirArjers and cuBepryyjcess in the 
first group are wanting in the second, and the dvepunvevew of 
the second are wanting in the first. The terms which are here em- 
ployed have already for the most part been explained in the Comm. 
on ver. 7,sqq. I shall therefore only make a few remarks upon the 
difference of apostle, prophet, and teacher. That besides the dif- 
ference, a gradation is also here perceptible, is not only shewn by 
the terms 7paértov, SedTepov, Tpitov,' but also by similar passages 
in Rom. xii. 6, sqq.; Ephes. iv. 11, sqq. In the first passage 
the apostles are not mentioned, but then the Abstracta come in | 
_the following order: rpodyrteia, duaxovia, SidacKanria, Tapadxdnots, 
so that the mpodnreia stands before. the ddacxadia. . But in 
Ephes. iy. 11, the expressions stand thus : amrécroNou, mpodhran, 
_ evayyeMoTal, Troiwéves, SvddeKaror, the diddoxaro. again suc- 
ceeding the prophets. According to the explanation given of 
ver. 7, sqq., the duddoxador, as possessors of the Charisma of 
yveows, ought rather to precede the prophets. But the 14th 
chap. shows that the apostles affixed a very high value to the 
gift of wpopnrevew : at first it is true only in relation to the 
gift of tongues, but the nature of the apostolic church was such 
that, considered in and for itself alone, the rpodytedew must be of 
the greatest importance. It was the awakening power, necessary 


1 The circumstances and order observed among the teachers of the apostolic church, 
are entered upon in the explanation of the pastoral epistles. 
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to the extension of the infant church, and for that reason always 
commanded especial respect. The dsdacxadou were more adapted 
for the church, when improving in faith and knowledge ; their—— 
office therefore first became significant when the church was con- 
solidated, and its internal advance in science and life began. Con- 
cerning the offices not here named, consult on Ephes. iv. 11; and 
this reminds me, that in that passage the offices are not enume- 
rated before the gifts. In the church the prophet was not a dis- 
tinct office, but the apostles? were at the same time prophets, al- 
though every prophet was not necessarily an apostle ; the so-called 
evangelists were likewise travelling teachers, who preached where 
as yet no church had arisen. The dsdacxado. however were pro- 
properly both dvdacxKovres and xuBepvevres, their official appella- 
tion was mpeaSvrepus or érioKxomot. Concerning this difference, 
more will be said, when we take occasion to remark on the pastoral 
epistles, The name for the Charisma of the gift of tongues which 
occurs here, and likewise xii. 10, yévn yAwoodr, is rarely used; see 
further the observations on 1 Cor. xiv. 10. (In ver. 27, the dif- 
ficult é« épous is changed in some Codd. to é« wédrous : the former 
is decidedly the correct reading, because a change of wéAovs can- 
not be supposed. Luther translates the é« uépous distributively, 
“each according to his part;” but that might be expressed by cata 
pépos. It would be more correct to render é« pépous, “ according 
to a part,” z.¢e. no part is the whole, or can be considered as such. 
—In yer. 28, ovs wév x. Tr. X. has something of an anacoluthon ; 
ods 6é should follow, which is wanting from the altered turn of con- 
struction, rendered necessary by the wparov, devrepov.). 

Ver. 31. The concluding verse has its commentary in xiv. 1. 
The yapicpata ta Kpeitrova cannot be, as Billroth supposes, 
the fruits arising from love, but the higher gifts in contrast to 


1 Rothe (von der Kirche, vol. i., p. 256) thinks that the subject here is by no means 
of offices, but that is evidently assuming too much, for the apostolate was undoubtedly 
an office, and no gift. But at all events it is certain that nothing can be gathered from 
this passage or Ephes, iv. 11, 12, concerning the various ecclesiastical offices in the 
apostolic church, as the subject treated of is the gifts. 


2 The name apostle indicates here only the twelve, so that we may plainly see from 
their relation to the other classes of teachers, how the twelve were regarded as possessing 
an especial, and indeed the highest, rank among all the teachers of the church. The 
body of the twelve apostles was only calculated for the earliest times in the church, it was 
not to be continually supplied. We hear of no new apostle being elected on the death of 
James the elder. (Acts xii. 1.) 
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those only attractive from their brilliancy, especially the wpody- 
revewv. However there is certainly a difficulty in this idea. The 
principle laid down in what precedes is decidedly that every one 
should be contented with the gifts imparted tohim. The &Aovte 
appears to negative this, because it presupposes discontent with 
what one has. The difficulty is relieved by remembering that in 
these spiritual gifts the higher degree could also exercise the 
lesser in conjunction ; consequently he who strove to attain the 
better gifts, did not despise those he already possessed ; he sought 
only to advance in spirit, to grow in the new birth. Love to- 
wards God would also imply the endeavour to obtain his good 
gifts. But before the apostle lays down how the mpodpntevev 
ranks higher than the yAdéooaus Nadety (xiv. 1, sqq.), he draws 
the attention of the reader to the nature of love as the power 
which first gives an aim and direction to all gifts. As all the 
members of the corporeal organism are held together and main- 
tained according to their design by the general vivifying power, 
so is love, which, according to its nature, is God itself (1 John iv. 
16), the power which confers life and unity to the body of Christ, 
nay, the principle of eternity in its temporal appearance. To 
follow after this is therefore far more important than to seek 
gifts, because without the latter all gifts are nothing. In conclu- 
sion, the {jAodre does not gainsay the above assertion of Paul 
that the Spirit imparts the gifts as he will (ver. 11), for the striy- 
ing after which Paul here counsels, is a wrestling in prayer with 
God, the bestower of the gifts. (Kaé’ imepBonrjp 8dr is to com- 
bine viam eminentiorem, namely as the seeking after the gifts. 
‘The connexion with the verb as proposed by Billroth is, it ap- 
pears to me, not advisable, for the d7epBory does not lie in the 
indicating but in the 6605: or we must connect it with érv, as 
Grotius intimates, in the sense of “‘yet to excess.” It must 
however be carefully enquired if the expression may be so con- 
strued, for inthe New Testament at least it is never so employed. 
Ka@ wdrepBorjv always precedes the substantive, rendering its 
signification more forcible.) 3 
Chap. xiii. 1,2. The following triumphal song of pure lover 
1 Heathenism has not passed beyond the Zpws, and is unacquainted with the Christian 


ayarn, In the Old Testament it is only the strict dixn whichrules. rvs, even in the 
purest noblest form, is the result of a defect, the desire for love, which the consciousness 
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is doubly beautiful in. the mouth of the apostle Paul. It is John 
the evangelist whose theme is ever of love, while Paul may be—— 
more regarded as the preacher of faith. This paragraph is an 
evidence of his new nature; in his old man Paul was quite un- 
acquainted with the force of this love. His speech even changes 
itself ; he exchanges its dialectic form fora simplicity, smoothness, 
and transparent depth which approaches that of John. The ayamn 
here described is not simply feeling or perception, but a tendency 
and direction of the inward personality, of the real self, towards 
God and his will. The most exalted exhibitions of natural love, 
such as that of the mother towards her infant and the child's love 
towards its parent, are but weak reflections of the heavenly 
love, which the consciousness of the redemption awakens in 
the human heart. This lights up in the heart of the apostle a 
flame of grateful love, unextinguishable even to the last sigh. This 
love removes the sinful condition of isolation, substituting for it 
in man unity with Godand Ged with him. The love of God be- 
comes his, for he lives no more, but Christ lives in him. (Gal. 
11.20.) According to this notion of the adyd7n it seems incredible 
that any one could possess such gifts as 7podnteia, yuaous, wists, 
without their being all in the highest degree of potency (7acav 
yveow, Taicav tictw.). If we should say that the apostle desired 
to express something unimaginable, the sense being this, Even 
supposing such a division of what is inseparable could possibly take 
place, would man, having all the gifts, without love, be no- 
thing ? But this would not agree with édv, which always refers 
to an objective possibility. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 269.). We should 
rather say, such a separation has in it something unnatural, yet 
through the ruinous effect of sin in human nature, it may happen 
that head and heart may so entirely disagree that the divine 
power may be felt and acknowledged while the inward desire of 
the heart towards God, and the wish to yield one’s-self to him, 
may have fallen off. This sad, but too true possibility is repre- 
sented by the apostle in the strongest colours, in order to place 
the nature of love in its true light, which first imparts to all reli- 
that we have not what is lovely gives birth to. But the Christian aydzy is the positive 
outpouring love, God himself dwelling in the believer, so that streams of living water 
flow from him. (Johniy. 14.) See concerning Plato’s description of the Eros in the 


Symposion, Fortlage’s striking remarks in his Philosophical Meditations, (Heidel- 
berg, 1835.). : 
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gious appearances truth and connexion with the highest aims 
of mankind. In Matt. vii. 21, sqq., the Redeemer shows that 
even evil persons may be in possession of the gifts. Natural 
talents or disposition may qualify many for more readily re- 
ceiving such gifts than others; but if this is unsupported by sin- 
cerity of mind, even the gifts afford no security for the salvation 
of the possessor. With reference to the form yAdooas Tévy ap- 
Op@trayv Kal tav ayyérov Aaxeiv, Billroth explains it as hyperbo- 
lical. But if we reflect that the Jews admitted a language of 
angels, that Paul himself in the angelic world (2 Cor. xii. 4) heard 
unutterable words, it would be easier to suppose that by the 
tongues of angels a higher degree of Charisma is meant, an espe- 
cial yévos yAwoodyr,! displaying itself in high ecstatic excitement 
and the employment of entirely uncommon and elevated expres- 
sions. At all events, we must admit that the expression does not 
justify the supposition of an original language. The human 
tongues could only be the various languages which prevailed 
among men ; these must therefore, as it appears, have been intro- 
duced into the Charisma, whether in discourses in foreign lan- 
guages, as I suppose according to Acts ii., or in the use of glosses 
from various languages, as Bleek thinks, and in which opinion Baur 
(see work already quoted, p. 695, sqq.) now coincides. But if 
Baur attaches so much weight to the article in this passage that 
he considers an ideal conception of the yAdocais ANadely might 
be expressed in it, leading to the mythic idea of one discourse in 
various languages, on the contrary the form yAdéooas Xa- 
Aetv, without the article, indicates only the employment of unusual 
expressions in the ecstacy; there is nothing to justify this suppo- 
sition. The article points out simply a/Z human languages, in 
contradistinction to the use of this or that one in particular, as 
Riickert correctly explains. But Paul particularly intends to ex- 
press an extreme in the gift of tongues, not in opposition to the 
use of a gloss, but to that of a language real, not ideal. Still 
less applicable is Weiseler’s explanation of this passage. (See 
Stud. 1838, Part iii. p..734, note). He considers that yAoo- 
cat signifies glosses; that to speak with glosses of men means 
to interpret them at the same time ; but to speak with glosses of 
angels means not to interpret them. This supposition, however, is 


1 The various sorts of yAwooats Aadetv are more fully entered upon in xiv. 15. 
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bound up with his whole theory, which will be further adverted to 


in the Comm. on chap. xiv. At all events, it is undeniable _ 


that yAdoous signifies languages, and not tongues, in the form in 
question. (The employment of the first person throughout the 


_ whole section is only, as may be readily perceived, a form, used 


in order to give to the whole idea the most comprehensive and 
general application. Every reader ought so to think of himself 
as one that could utter the words, and appropriate to himself the 
idea. In ver. 1 the expressions yards jyév, KipBarov ada- 
Aafov are highly descriptive. The speaking with tongues ex- 
ercised vaingloriously might occasion as much disturbance as 
would proceed from all sorts of sounding instruments. [See the 
description in chap. xiv. especially in verses 7, sqq., and 23.]. 
This comparison alone speaks in the most decided manner against 
Weiseler’s theory, according to which the gift of tongues declared 
itself in whispers. —Xandxos, brass, signifies brazen instruments, 
such as trumpets and drums. Kv ardor stands in 2 Sam. vi. 5 
for DysIyw, a hollow basin, which being struck emitted a 
loud noise.—In ver. 2. Flatt considers the xa) eiSd Ta puoThpla 
Tavra as indicating wisdom, so that five Charismata were named, 
but it would be better to view it only as an exposition of the 
yvoots. In conclusion, this passage shows that, in accordance 
with the apostle’s view, the wvorypca are not things absolutely 
not to be known, but such as could not be known by the natural 
powers.—IT lois is here, as in xii. 9, applied in a special sense, 
the increased energy of the will which is proved by the addition 
a@ore Opn peOrotavew. See on this the Comm. on Matt. xvii. 
20.). 

Ver. 3. Labours of love so called, and self-denial of the most 
difficult kind, if not sincerely flowing from love, are of no avail 
towards salvation. The otdév mdedoduar depicts the condition 
of mind in Paul's thought when he mentioned this state. He 
describes a self-righteous person, who desires to gain renown for 
himself by his works and self-denyings; but a blessing only ac- 
companies that which springs from pure unselfish love. (®eyi- 
few, sometimes to give a crumb, here to distribute, to give away 
in crumbs.’ [See Isa. lviii. 14; Ecclesiasticus xy. 3.].—Lach- 


1 This is very strikingly rendered’ by Meyer by bestowing, i.e. by gently bestowing 
to distribute everything. 
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mann has substituted for cavOjompar the reading xavynowpat, 
and certainly according to the sense it appears to deserve the — 
preference. But even on account of the difficulty, and the verbal 
form, since cavOjowpar is conjunctive of the future [see Winer’s 
Gr. p. 72], Griesbach, Knapp, and Riickert prefer this read- 
ing, and with reason. The permitting one’s-self to be burned 
is then another expression for the ‘‘ submitting to the most acute 
pains.’’) 

‘Vers. 4--7. Paul now describes the characteristics of love ina 
series of fifteen expressions. The two first indicate its nature in 
general; then succeeds a course of negative signs, whereby the con- 
duct of the Corinthians is shown to be entirely at issue with real 
love; and then certain positive characteristics follow, presenting a 
true picture of the same. The subject is love in the abstract, 
not the individual exercising it, because the former never pre- 
sents itself in a perfectly developed form, even the best can only 
be supposed tomake some approach to its absolute nature. (Ver. 4. 
The form ypnorevec Oa, mepTrepever Gas, occurs only in this place 
in the New Testament. The latter word especially is seldom’ 
used. It is doubtless derived from the Latin perperam sc. agere, 
and certainly originally signified “ to conduct themselves perverse- 
ly,” the manner of which is to be discovered from the context. In 
this place, with ducvodcOa:, it is = éraiperOas, as Hesychius 
explains it. Suidas expresses it by mpozrereiv, precipitate, to 
proceed rashly. Cicero [ad Attic. i. 11] employs éusepepevec Oar 
= KxoraxeverOar.—In ver. 5 the aoynuovety seems to refer to 
unbecoming freedom in dress, which the Corinthians were guilty 
of. See on xi. 3, sqq.—Aoyifec@at ti Kkaxov, sy Ay, is our 
“to cherish resentment,” wvnovxaxety, to think incessantly of the 
evil that some one has done.—In ver. 7 the oréyeu bears close 
affinity to the d7rouéver, the former also signifying to bear, to 
suffer. [See 1 Thess. iii. 1.]. It would perhaps be better to 
accept it in its original signification of ‘* to cover, to conceal,” 
the sin, that is to say, of the brother—The two phrases wdvra 
moucrever, érriter, imply that love bears in itself, from its nature, 
both hope and faith, but on the other side we cannot necessarily 
say the same of hope or faith. For that reason, in ver. 13, we 
find wellwv dé TovTwy 1) ayarn.) 

Ver. 8. A new property in which love displays itself as a xa@’ 


a 
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vmrepBorny 6dds (xii. 31), is its imperishable nature. It continues 


in all time and eternity, while even the best gifts cease. The sub-——— 


ject of how far the rpodnreia and yvaaus cease, is pursued by the 
apostle from ver. 9, the gift of tongues is not further mentioned. 
But it is evident that it would be difficult to state how these 
could cease, when they themselves signify the spiritual origin, the 
capacity for communicating the Spirit. The choice of the expres- 
sion yA@ooas in describing the Charisma evidently shows that Paul 
was thinking of the human languages (xiii. 1), i.¢. of the various 
forms of speech employed among men, which commenced in sin, 
and will cease with the same. These various languages must there- 
fore in some manner have appeared in the yAw@ooass Xadeiv. 
CExkrirtoa = bp» Joshua xxi. 45, xxiii. 14, implies to lose its 
significance, to cease, to become powerless.—Concerning xatap- 
yew, see Luke xiii. 7; Rom. iii. 3, 31.) 

Ver. 9—12. The assertion that the gifts of mpodnre/a and 
yveots shall cease, requires some further examination, for we might 
have supposed, that like the objects to which they refer, they were 
imperishable. Of the difference between these two gifts themselves, 
the apostle takes no further notice; as they are both gifts of 
knowledge, and the mpodyre/a. only takes the more inspired form, 
while the yvaous appears in that of reflection, the argumentation 
is equally applicable. The argument itself is this: here on earth 
knowledge is only partial (é€« wépous), but when a state of per- 
fectness arrives, in which knowledge also possesses a character of 
completeness, the former ceases. Two comparisons throw light on 
the reasoning. First (ver. 11), the relation of childhood to manhood 
is employed ; in the latter, the partial knowledge of the former 
ceases, then (ver. 12) we have the imperfectly reflected image, 
and the direct view face to face; the former corresponding to 
the yweoxew' éx pépous, the latter to the émiywockew kabos Kal 
éreyvooOnv. Knowledge therefore according to the apostle 
ceases, because here on earth it always continues imperfect and 
partial; we know 6:a wiotews, not dua eidous = tpdcwrrov pds 
mpocwrov (2 Cor. y. 7.). Here it might be said, that love being 
also imperfect on earth, we may just as well assume that it will 
cease, as that the yv@ous. may. But the difference is this. The 
love is certainly capable of being enhanced, but the love of 


the faithful, even in its imperfectly developed form, is not a 
oO | 
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divided love, provided itis of the right kind; it is no dyamn é« 
Hépous, but the perfection of that love is in heaven, and from 
thence it will descend upon earth (ver. 10), and the form is not 
specifically different from that here. But the manner of discern- 
ing will be entirely different ; the basis of the inward life of faith 
will remain the same, in its increased development, but the view 
will be reserved for the next world. The state here is not pre- 
cisely the same there. Certainly there is much to be found which 
appears to contradict this assertion, which renders this passage 
one of the most difficult in the New Testament. At the same 
time, if other interpretations are examined, it will appear that 
believers are in them promised a yvdovs, which must be more 
than a simple yiveonev é« wépovs. In John xvii. 3, the know- 
ledge of God and Christ is directly called everlasting life, which 
could not possibly be said of a partial knowledge. In 1 John iv. 
7, 8, we read, whoever loves, knows God, and whoso loveth not, 
knows him not. Now as Paul represents love as unchangeable, 
we must conclude that it is conditional on a knowledge of God, 
not é« wépovs. Further, John, in his first Epist. ii. 20, 27, ascribes 
the knowledge of all things to those who have received the Spirit, 
so that none can teach them ; and agreeing with this, we read in 
1 Cor. ii. 10, “‘ The Spirit searcheth the deep things of God,” 
and this Spirit God has given to believers, revealing himself to 
them by the same. In 1 Cor. viii. 3, Paul speaks likewise of a 
knowledge of God as the true source of real love towards God, 
and the knowledge of him which here (ver. 12) appears deferred 
tothe future. How is this to be reconciled with the express de- 
claration é« wépous ywweoxew in our passage ? The attempt to 
effect this has failed in two particulars. First, some whose bias 
of mind made them interested in placing human knowledge at the 
lowest possible point, maintain from this passage, that the decla- 
rations laid down in the New Testament concerning the yvdaus 
entitle us to regard it as only an approximate knowledge, and not 
a thorough real knowledge ofits nature. The everlasting as such 
can never be known by man; he can at the utmost only comprehend 
some of its workings, he can only understand the doctrine of God 
and Christ, not the divine being itself. Others, on the contrary, 
whose interest it was to advance human knowledge to the utmost, 
place the chief importance on the former passages, and assert 
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that the Bible enforces the necessity of an absolute knowledge of 
God. It has been endeavoured by Billroth so to connect these 
suppositions with the passage before us, that we may say, “ This 
representation is based upon the fact, partly that the knowledge 
of the individual, as such, can only be of a partially limited nature, 
and that he only extends it to the more perfect kind in propor- 
tion as he presses into the kingdom of God, there yielding up 
his own individuality ; and it is also in a degree founded upon 
the truth, that this temporal life is not final, but that after the 
same, the knowledge of the spirit will become more abundant and 
deep.” But these words are evidently concessions forced from 
Billroth by the power of the text, for, according to his view, per- 
fect knowledge in the individual in this world would be very 
improperly styled a ywooxew éx pépous, it being central and 
comprehensive in its character. The truth lies in the mean be- 
tween these two extremes. The sacred Scriptures make known 
man’s need of a true knowledge of God's nature. Regeneration 
through Christ and the Spirit imparts to man this very know- 
ledge, and by it alone he attains everlasting life. In the death 
of the natural man, Christ, the source of life itself, is born again, 
and with him, Christ in us, the believer gains the true é7/- 
yvoow Tt. @., which can be no knowing in part, for he knows the 
whole Christ, with him he knows all (1 John ii. 30), for in Christ 
is all (Col. ii. 3.). 

This knowledge however, although true and real (a yvaous 
a Own), is nevertheless one which rests upon the general ground 
of faith, for this life we are told is not the time for beholding 
(2 Cor. v. 7.). The veil is removed in the aiwy wérAXrwv, and the 
believer first beholds that which he has perceived here in faith. 
The holy Scriptures know nothing of the supposition that the 
yvaous here below does not differ from the efdos of the future. 
But in truth universal Christian knowledge cannot be a ywo- 
oKew €x épous : this is said only by the apostle of the Charisma of 
the yvdous, which is so far distinguished from universal Christian 
knowledge that, as mentioned in the remarks on xii. 7, sqq., the 
former possesses the implicit special characteristics, the latter 
the explicit. This implies an advancement, and for that reason 
this developed form of knowledge is a Charisma, but this adyance- 


ment necessarily makes apparent the bounds of things human. 
02 
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What is special can only be known é« pépous. This gift, like 
all the others, will consequently end, when the dsaipéoers mvev- 
poatos cease, and the powers of the Spirit can be imparted in full 
perfection to mankind. As therefore the blind when his eyes 
are opened regards the light and the world surrounding him, so 
man, truly regenerate by the grace of God, beholds Him in all 
his gloriousness ; but as the blind on the first actual view of the 
world can neither comprehend all the individual circumstances 
surrounding him, or the optical law which enables him to perceive 
everything ; just as little can the believer understand heavenly 
things, the objects of his present view, in all their special relations ; 
even in the Charisma of knowledge it only amounts to a yevaoKew 
éx pépous. (Ver. 9. Whether the dtav On To TédXevov refers to 
eternity or the kingdom of God, beginning with Christ’s coming, 
is essentially unimportant, for the latter is available for the arisen 
and glorified as well as eternity for them; the coverings of this 
mortal life is shaken off.-—In ver. 11 vijzeos and davyp are placed 
in opposition, as in xiv. 20, Ephes. iv. 138. The climax Aadety, 
dpoveiv, Noyifer Paz, corresponds to the three gifts of tongues, to the 
mpodyreia and yveous.—In ver. 12 the 8¢ écomtpov is to be ex- 
plained by the mental impression, because it is as if one looked 
beyond through a glass. The phrase év aiviypati indicates only 
the nature of the reflection ; itis enigmatical, i.e. dark, undecided, 
general. We must here keep in mind the imperfect mirrors of the 
ancients. It is from the apostolic representation of seeing the 
image through the glass, that doubtless Riickert and likewise 
Schoettgen, Elsner, and others, have explained the 6&1’ écomrpov 
to signify a window made of isinglass instead of a looking- 
glass—II pécwmov mpos mpoowrov is = Dp bas a )pl2) Gen. 
xxxli. 81; Num. xii. 8—The form éruyvecopuat Kabors Kal ére- 
yvooOnv means particularly here, I shall as perfectly know, 
as God knows me. But we must not overlook that the yuwo- 
cxew is always based upon the idea of penetration, as we have al- 
ready remarked in viii. 3. It corresponds with John’s phrase, 
‘He in us, and we in him.” [John xvii. 21.]. Here God reigns in 
us, but in the perfected world we shall also be entirely in him, 
and then first behold him as he is [1 John iii. 2], whilst we here 
see him only as he és in us.) 

Ver. 13. Finally, the perishable Charismata, calculated only 
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for the earthly condition of the church, are represented as the 
pillars of all Christian life, and among this love is again declared 
the greatest, because (see ver. 7) it contains faith and hope, but 
contrariwise these do not comprehend love within themselves, the 
ayawn is therefore placed last, so that the sentence has the ar- 
rangement of a climax. When the intention to exalt love does 
not predominate, Paul places hope last. (See Col. i. 4,5; 1 
Thess. i. 3.). It will of course be perceived that mictis is not any 
longer here employed in the special sense as a Charisma, but in the 
more general sense. It has already been strikingly remarked by 
Billroth how the three objects faith, hope, and love, should form the 
antithesis with the Charismata, so that the wéves stands opposed 
to the éxzrimre: (ver. 8.). But we are not to suppose with Riickert 
that the vuvi refers to time (= apts as opposed to Tore, ver. 12), 
for Paul has certainly proved that love extends beyond time (ver. 
8), but must rather accept it as a consecutive particle, so that the 
succeeding ver. 13 concludes the whole discussion. The only 
thing to object to in this supposition is, that faith and hope also 
seem to cease, since the former is to behold and the latter to be 
perfected. But Billroth correctly remarks that beholding and 
perfecting do not so much remove faith and hope as fulfil them, 
and entirely authenticate their object in the spiritual world. 
Nevertheless they may both be so far concluded in an inferior 
degree to love as the passive principle predominates in them ; 
whilst God himself, the absolute power of love, powerfully and po- 
sitively reveals himself in love. For this reason, the apostle 
has already said in ver. 7, ) aydwn wdavta mucTEever, TaVTa édA- 
wife, in order to signify that love is the root, contents, and fruit 
of the whole. | 
Chap. xiv. 1. After this information respecting the order of 
the gifts, the apostle resumes his discourse from the conclusion of 
chap. 12, commending love before all things, but representing 
the gifts as worthy objects of attainment, especially the zpo- 


1 The expression wvevuatixé not only indicates the tongues but all the spiritual 
Charismata. But as the gift of tongues had given rise to more evil in Corinth than all 
the other gifts, and had drawn down the whole of this remonstrance, Paul proceeds at 
once, with especial reference to this gift, and had it principally in mind, although em- 
ploying the more general expression. This explains the w@\Aov, which must otherwise 
be considered superlative.—Between diwxerv and {nAobv we must observe this distinc- 
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dntela, while the Corinthians had shown themselves more ready 
to appreciate the gifts of tongues. We must first proceed to 
examine the nature of this Charisma, which only received brief 
mention in xii. 7, sqq. In ancient language, those who were in- 
spired by a deity to utter divine oracles were called wavtis (from 
paiverOar, to be placed in a state of inspiration), while those 
who explained or simplified the often unintelligible speech of 
the Mantis was styled wpodyrns or trodytys. The yAdcoats 
Nadav of the present passage, in whom the inspiration was mani- 
fested, appear before us under precisely similar circumstances, the 
Svepunvevwv signifying likewise those who conveyed to others in 
general and intelligible language the inspired but obscure ex- 
pressions of the former. It appears from the Old Testament 
that the wdvris and mpogyrns were frequently united in the same 
person. Although their perception was not so far advanced that 
they themselves comprehended the full meaning of their oracular 
enunciations (1 Pet. i. 10, 11) they were nevertheless far from 
any Montanist senselessness. According to the whole aim of 
the Old Testament, the prophetic capacity was especially directed 
to the revelation of the future. Everything in the fundamental 
institutions of the Old Testament, as well as the inward desire 
for the better, tends to what was to come. In the New Testa- 
ment, on the contrary, the other view must be received, it being 
founded upon the actual enjoyment of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises. It is true the mention of the gift, with reference to the 
future, occurs in Acts xi. 27, and also eminently in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, but in no other place, it may rather be said to 
retire before any other. In the: New Testament the mpody- 
tea appears the spiritual gift, which is more particularly the 
awakening power for the minds of unbelievers. Its charac- 
teristic sign therefore ~was likewise inspiration, but, together 
with the knowledge of God which was conferred, existed also 


tion, admitted by Ruckert, that the former signifies the personal activity of the will 
included, the latter the entreaty by prayer. 

1 See Bardili de notione vocis wpo@izns ex Platone, Gott. 1786. The principal 
passage in Plato is to be found inthe Timeus p. 1074, ed. Ficin. Plato ascribed to the 
prophets a capacity for judging over the harangues of the wavris, for which reason the 
Charisma of diéxpiors wvevadtwyp is in a certain degree allied to it. (See on xii. 10.). 
He says therefore (see work above quoted) 60ev di) kaité TY Tpopntay yévos éTi TOIS 
évBéows pavTelats KpiTas ewixalioTavar Vomos. 
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a perfect knowledge of the world and of self, which enabled 
them to speak with the necessary reference to circumstances - 
and existing matters; this the yNwooas AadOv, in whom 
self-knowledge was destroyed or at least much obscured, did 
not possess. On the other side again, the mpodyteia was dis- 
tinguished from the yva@cis (see on xii. 7, sqq.), Inasmuch as 
the latter was not so well calculated to call forth faith as to assist 
its progress when awakened. Paul therefore appears in iii. 6 as 
the possessor of the wpodyreia, and the yvdous as residing in 
Apollos. The apostle correctly assigns a lower position to the 
yAwooas Aareiv than to the rpodnrevew (and if he seems to rank 
it before the yvdous, it is to be accounted for by the then exist- 
ing circumstances, which made those gifts which conduced to the 
extension of the church more important than those which aided 
the progress of the already believing), for the speaking with 
tongues might operate very beneficially, but as soon as it came 
to be over-estimated and exercised too frequently, it would be- 
come prejudicial to the peace and order of a community. It was 
precisely so in Corinth! Many had spoken at the same time, 
and thereby caused confusion without profit. They had despised 
other gifts less dazzling in comparison with their gift of tongues, 
and this with other abuses is now condemned by Paul. We 
should certainly not err in considering the proceedings in the 
Corinthian church similar in a degree to the proceedings in a 
Methodist community, and earlier to the appearances among the 
Montanists.” Had this course been followed the church would 


1 Chrysostom correctly affirms this on 1 Cor. xii.2: trotrvo Td padvrews tdiov rd 
éEcaTnKévar, TO cipecbar Howep pawvopevov"o d& Tpopitns obx ows, AAG META 
dtavoias vnpovens Kal scwdppovovens KaTacTradcews Kai sidws & POéyyeTar pyolv 
atavrTa. 

2 The Montanist Tertullian (De Anima, c. 9) speaks of a woman whose circumstances 
betray at the least a great affinity with the yAwooarsdaXeiv. I quote the passage be- 
cause I consider it very instructive; to the understanding of the following relation we 
must however bear in mind that among the strict sects of the Montanists women might 
not speak in their assemblies, the woman therefore imparted her vision to the presbyter 
Tertullian alone. His words are as follows: est hodie soror apud nos, revelationum 
charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica solennia per ecstasin in spiritu puti- 
tur conversatur cum angelis, aliquando etiam cum domino, et videt et audit sacramenta 
(i.e. dppynta pipara 2 Cor. xii. 4) et quorundam corda dignoscit et medicinas desider- 
antibus subministrat. Jam vero prout scripture leguntur, aut psalmi canuntur, aut 
adlocutiones (mwapaxhicets) proferuntur, aut petitiones deleyantur, ita inde materia 
visionibus subministrantur. Forte nescio quid de anima disserueramus, c1wn ea soror in 
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inevitably have been lost in fanaticism; the wisdom of the 
apostle was therefore directed to control undue individual and 
partial feeling as a sure means of restoring the equilibrium of the 
church. By taking the representation which follows upon this 
ground all appears evident and free from obscurity. We must 
certainly admit, as already observed on Acts ii., that this passage 
affords no grounds for ascribing a speech in a foreign language to 
the yAwooais Nadrciv. It is only in the relation of the miracle 
at Pentecost that we find the account; but this is so decided 
that, if we will not suppose two kinde of gifts of tongues (a sup- 
position negatived by the whole series of facts), or regard, as 
does Baur, the whole relation in the Acts of the Apostles as a 
mythic transformation of a general form of speech (see Baur’s. 
work already quoted, p. 656, sqq.), we shall be compelled to ad- 
mit the idea of a foreign tongue, at least at times, with the idea 
of the Charisma. This was my opinion in the investigation of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and I see not any present reason to 
change it. The view that in the yAdooas ANandeiv the use of ori- 
ginal language was again introduced is extremely ingenious. I 
have already compared it with my own opinions, but as can be 
shown, the apostle’s account does not justify this acceptation. 
According to my own conviction, the following is stated: it 
pleased God to convey in the gift of tongues an allusion to the re- 
establishing unity of a common medium of speech, exercised in, the 
harmonizing power of the Spirit. The new hypothesis of Wieseler 
concerning the nature of the spiritual gifts is certainly laid down 
with much ability (Stud. 1838, Part i11.), but it appears to me to 
labour under an unconquerable difficulty. This learned man con- 
siders that the yAdéooais Nade@v had become quite internal, and 
may only have moved the lips, speaking so softly that none were 
able to understand him. The sighing of the Spirit (Rom jyiii. 
26) is with him the yAwooas XaXetv! But in such a case every 
one must have been his own interpreter, for another perceiving 


spiritu esset. Post transacta solennia, dimissa plebe, quo usu solet nobis renuntiare 
que viderit—nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam probentur—inter cetera, inquit, 
ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter, et spiritus videbatur, sed non inanis et vacue quali- 
, tatis, imo que etiam teneri repromitieret ; ienera et lucida et aérei coloris et forma per 


omnia humana. The condition here described undeniably bears close affinity to som- 
nambulism. 


> 
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nothing could haye interpreted nothing. In Acts ii. Wieseler 
considers it implied that the speaking with tongués took place 


before the entrance of the crowd, upon which succeeded the inter- 


pretation ; this was delivered in various languages, acquired by the 
speakers in a natural manner. No proof can however be neces- 
sary that such a dumb Charisma was not very probably a Aa- 
Aeiv, or that Paul could compare it with trumpets and sounding in- 
struments (xiii. 1) when it displayed itself in gentle whispers. 
Schulz’s idea of its exhibiting itself in loud cries of joy (see this 
learned man’s work already quoted on the gifts of grace) corres- 
ponds far better in this respect to the description given of this 
Charisma ; the character of lively excitement decidedly belongs 
to it. 

Vers.2—4. The apostle begins his proof of the assertion that the 
gift of the zpodnreca stands higher than that of tongues, by show- 
ing how the former edifies the church, since the prophet can ever 
speak according to the necessities of the community or individual, 
while the latter is only an enjoyment, or at the most a means of 
advancement to those speaking with the tongues themselves (ver. 
4, éavTov oixodopel), not to others. According to this represen- 
tation, we cannot consider the yAdooais Nadav otherwise than as 
subdued and overpowered by the operating power of God, so that 
as it-were he converses aloud with God (ré Oe Aare, ver, 2.). 
This discourse must however be unintelligible to others (ovdels 
axover, ver. 2); and not because the speaker introduces into 
it a provincial gloss (as Bleek thinks) but as Paul adds mved- 
pate (t.e. ecstacy proceeding from the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, not, as Wieseler considers, simply inward inspiration 
without outward expression), uvotnpia Aare? As Paul also 
says of himself (2 Cor. xii. 4) that he was caught up into 
heaven and heard there appnta pywata, those also speaking 
with tongues received impressions from the upper world which 
he uttered, as he received them without reference to esta- 
blished media, and were therefore unintelligible. The ovdels 
axover evidently contains no allusion to employment of foreign 
languages, for this must have implied an acquaintance with them 
on the part of those so using them ; and to imagine that they were 
uttered when no one was present who used the same, is highly 
improbable. According to. Wieseler (work already quoted, p. 719, 
sqq.), the ovdels dxover bears reference not to the understanding 
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but to the hearing; those who spoke with the tongues, though 
not altogether without uttering sound, spoke nevertheless so softly, 
that none could hear them; for this reason every one who exer- 
cised the Charisma could only himself interpret it. But if none 
could hear the yAwooais AadGr, the Charisma was as good as un- 
uttered, and we need only adduce against such a theory, the argu- 
ments which have been advanced by the author himself (p. 719.). 
If the sounds could be heard, then the word dxovew might be 
received in the signification of “ understand.” According to our 
acceptation of the passage, which seems alone to agree with the 
words, the reflection might arise, that the appearance of the 
Charisma at Pentecost was perfectly of another kind, without re- 
ferring to the foreign tongues then brought into operation. That 
is to say, that upon the occasion mentioned, the apostles did not 
appear absorbed in themselves, and conversing only with God, 
they spoke to those who hasted to resort to them ; these perfectly 
understood the apostles, and were greatly astonished that they 
heard them utter praises to God in the language of their own 
nation. This may appear in some degree a contradiction ; it is 
however easily solved, for Paul here mentions the case of a per- 
son possessing only the yAéooas Aadeiv as such, but the apostles 
together with the same were in possession of the gift of interpre- 
tation, and certainly of prophecy. Thus they might have rule 
over the spirit (xiv. 32), and be in possession of knowledge (voids) ; 
they spoke with tongues, and interpreted and prophesied at the 
same time. Wieseler likewise correctly comprehends the relation, . 
with the exception that he too strictly separates the speaking 
with tongues and the interpretation, so that according to his 
opinion the crowds that flocked to the apostles at Pentecost 
only really received the interpretation, and they heard not 
the tongues themselves. But as the apostles were also prophets, 
both must be considered co-operating with and pervading each 
other. (Ver. 2. The singular form yAwoon ade occurs 
again in vers. 4, 13, 14, 27; év yA@oon is found in ver. 20, 
and in ver. 26, yA@ooay éyew. [The dia tis yAw@oons of yer. 9 
is not here to reckon, for yAdooa signifies the tongue as a mem- 
ber of the body.] ‘This use of the singular, as also Schulz and 
Wieseler rightly suppose, is immaterial, they stand indifferently 
for one another. But Baur (see p. 627, sqq.) attaches importance 
to the two forms of expression, and asserts that the singular form 
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implies “to stammer indistinctly with the tongue,” the plural form 
“to speak with gloss.” But whoever considers with some degree of 
attention the remarks upon this chapter which follow, will find that — 
this distinction exists only in imagination. The two expressions 
had possibly their origin in the fact that occasionally the use of 
one foreign language occurred, and sometimes that of several. 
The latter form would then be styled yévn yAooodv.—In ver. 
3 the oixodou. is the common form, and wapdxAnous and mapa- 
pvOia the subordinate divisions, as Billroth, agreeing in this re- 
spect with Heidenreich, remarks. In the mapaxdynows we may 
distinguish the animating form of edification, in the tapayv0ia 
the comforting. The latter expression does not again occur in 
the New Testament.—The éavtov oixodopet of ver. 4 does not 
imply that he edifies himself through the idea of his converse 
with God, but that this elevation toa more lofty and divine ele- 
ment frees him more and more from dependence on the earth and 
its possessions, and consequently advances his spiritual life. The 
tendency of the yA@ooais Aadwv to progress towards the higher 
Charisma of the wpodyntevew must ever be borne in mind.) 

Ver, 5, 6. In order however to give no occasion for apprehen- 
sion to those among the Corinthians who attached especial value 
tothe gift of tongues, or to the supposition that he entirely con- 
demned this Charisma, Paul states that he rejoiced truly over the 
operation of the Spirit in this form among them, but that it would 
be better if they could prophecy, then those speaking with 
tongues could at the same time interpret, and the church thereby 
receive edification, for by yAw@ooass Nadetv alone it could profit 
nothing. This argument is connected with the idea that under 
existing circumstances the first object to claim attention was the 
extension of the church, bearing the doctrine of the cross to -all 
lands, and collecting within its limits all who were called. This 
was admitted also by those who displayed the gift of tongues, 
allowing besides that all personal profit derivable from such a 
source must yield to the main consideration. (Billroth correctly 
observes that in ver. 5 tus does not require to be added to duep- 
pnvetn, since Paul supposes the union of both these gifts in the 
same individual. He who could interpret was able to compre- 
hend what was expressed by others in the ecstacy, and this came 


very near the rpopytevwv. Nevertheless a difference then re- 
3 
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mained, for the yAdéooats Nadav, who had also the ‘gift of inter- 
pretation, was excited by strong inward contrarieties. On the 
first display a clear sensible explanation followed, which might 
truly inform but could not arouse. The addresses of the mpopn- 
Tevwv are however to be considered powerful outpourings of a 
higher character, which had the rapid effect of lightning carrying 
their hearers away in the stream of inspiration. But when Wiese- 
ler (see as above, p. 721), proceeds so far as to say “that there 
never had been an interpreter who had not himself previously 
spoken in the tongue which he interpreted,” that consequently 
the gift of the épunvevery was never separated from the yAdéooaus 
Aaneiv, although it did not always present itself in connexion ; 
such passages as ver. 26—28, in which the gift of prophecy ap- 
pears perfectly independent, speak evidently to the contrary. 
It stood in the same relation to the gift of tongues as 
the gift of discerning to that of prophecy. My opinion cer- 
tainly is that the two gifts were often united, and that it was 
the desire of the apostles that, where possible, this should 
always be the case, and the same likewise with the gift of pro- 
phecy ; but in reality they often displayed themselves separately, 
and from this circumstance arose the abuse; had they been 
always connected, no improper use of the gift of tongues could 
have occurred. In ver. 6 is to be found the presupposition, as 
Bleek and Riickert correctly agree, that the speaking with 
tongues was generally exercised in Corinth without interpreta- 
tion.— Ei is, contrary to the rule, here connected with the con- 
junction [see Winer’s Gr. p. 270.]. It is however to be explained 
by the pleonastic fusion of the two terms éxrds ef and j}.—In ver. 
6 vuvi is again a consecutive particle. No stress is to be laid 
upon the first person [€\6w]; it does not say, “ even if 1 came,” 
for then éy@ would have been used.—The four subjects named may 
be analysed, as Neander and Billroth have remarked, into two 
members standing parallel. The doxadvyis is the operating 
cause of the mpodnreia, the yvaars of the diday7y. It would ap- 
pear natural to mention the forms of the yAdooas Aadeiv, but 
to this Charisma more useful gifts are opposed. The éav pu does 
not refer to the whole phrase éav €\@w x.7.r., only to the ré 
ipas abernow. *Eav or ei pn stand indifferently for each other. 
Matt. xii. 4; xxiv. 36; Gal. i. 7, ii- 16.) : 
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Vers. 7—9. The necessity for a glear intelligible exposition 


is proved by Paul bya comparison taken from musical instruments; __ 


for it is requisite if the music performed is to be understood, that 
the necessary intervals (dsactodn) between the tones should be 
observed, this alone produces melody. Hichhorn erroneously 
employs this passage, as we have taken occasion to observe on 
Acts ii., in order to prove that those who spoke with the tongues 
only stammered, not pronouncing articulate words. This is evi- 
dently not the fact. The single tones of an instrument may indi- 
vidually be regarded as true, but if the scale be not observed these 
single tones form no melody, they are an ddndos dary (ver. 8) ; 
so Paul intends to say that the sayings of the yA@ooais da- 
Aoovres are unintelligible, because they want connexion. Just as 
inconsequently Wieseler (as above, p. 727) views the expression 
aondos, £7) eVonpos, as descriptive of tones softly uttered, while 
all must agree that a very loud sound may be as unintelligible 
as a soft one. (In ver. 7 it might be conjectured that ows or 
duoiws might be employed for dus, but certainly the more diffi- 
cult reading is the correct one. It is best explained by Billroth, 
thus, that its uge sanctions the apparently inapplicable compari- 
son of instruments not having life, as if the words were ra dapuya, 
Kaltrep dabuya, Guws K.T- A. Opes is so employed in Gal. iii. 15. 
—The passage ix. 26 may be referred to, for an explanation of 
eis dépa Nareir). 

Vers 10—12. Paul draws a second example from the use of 
speech ; every discourse must have a thoroughly regular succes- 
sion of tones (ovdév aphwvov), otherwise it possesses no signifi- 
cation (dvvayuwv), and the person who speaks is as one using a 
foreign language (GdadpBapos). He therefore recommends the 
Corinthians, zealous for the spiritual gifts, to strive after such as 
could be understood by the church. It is highly probable that 
the expression yévn dwvev (ver. 10) refers back to the descrip- 
tion of the Charisma in xii. 28, yévy yAwoowv. Neander makes 
it relate to the forms of the Aaneiv, mpocevyecOat, yadrAE«ww (see 
remarks on Acts ii. 4—11), and undoubtedly these are understood 
to be included. It is however possible that the name yévy yAw@oodr 
refers to the form in which the Charisma appeared, really speaking 
in foreign tongues, as at the feast of Pentecost, and according to 
which few or many foreign languages might be brought into use. 
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(See the remarks on xiii. 1.). (In ver. 10 ed rvyou is striking ; for 
although, as shown in xv. 37, the form might stand for “ as it were, 
for example,” it would not apply here. It would have been better 
to apply it in this signification to ver. 7 when speaking of instru- 
ments of music. I therefore agree with Billroth, who receives this 
expression, likethe Attic signification of tows, as an ironical modest 
form of a decided assertion in this sense : “ numerous as languages 
are, they have nevertheless their signification.”—Bleek under- 
stands ovdév, “every rational creature,” but it is better to con- 
nect its meaning to yévos dwvav. The adwvos is then compre- 
hensive, without clear decided utterance.—In ver. 12 rvevdpmara, 
for which some Codd. incorrectly read wvevyatixd, is employed to 
express the operation of gifts of the Spirit which are similar. 
The plural rvevpara is to be considered substituted for diaipéoess 
mvevparos, and Billroth, as also more recently Wieseler, errone- 
ously supposes it to refer alone to the gift of tongues which we 
have already condemned.—I cannot agree with Bleek and Bill- 
roth in their acceptation of the iva mepiccetnte : they do not sup- 
ply the airdév or é&v avrots, but understand it, “ that ye may 
be abundant, 7.e. amply contribute to edification,’ But ver. 13 
clearly shows that the apostle’s meaning was, that they should 
pray for the adding of other gifts, particularly those of interpre- 
tation and prophecy, to the one they possessed. This seeking 
to advance is indicated in the &reire, va mepiccednte [the read- 
ing mpodntevnte facilitates the explanation, but from the con- 
nexion is rightly supposed a correction], and is grounded upon a 
general endeavour to possess the Charismata.) 

Vers. 13, 14. Upon this foundation then the apostle proceeds 
to exhort those speaking with tongues to pray for the gift of in- 
terpretation, in order that their vods may be no longer unfruitful 
(axap7ros) and without effect. Throughout this argument the prin- 
ciple mustever be remembered, though not expressly stated, that 
it is always a subordinate condition of the voids, the faculty of 
knowledge recorded in men, as regeneration always tends to eul- 
tivate this power. The acceptation of the wpocevyécOw wa 
Svepunvedy might be thus far objected to, as wpocevyeo Pas appears 
in another meaning in ver. 14,15. This has occasioned Billroth 
and also Winer previously to explain the passage as signifying that 
those speaking with tongues prayed, i.e. exercised his gift, with 


ee 
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the design immediately to interpret what he was saying. But 


Bleek correctly calls to mind that iva dvepunvedy cannot be other—— 


wise understood than as comprehending the object of the prayer; 
and it would likewise be impossible to adopt the erroneous sup- 
position of Usteri that the mvedud pov in ver. 14 signifies the 
human mind, for the vods is only considered a property of the 
human mind. (See my Opuse. Acad. p. 156, sq.). Bleek has 
already correctly explained mredud pov = To Trvedpa Oeod év 
éuol. In the inspired state of those speaking with tongues, it 
was not the individual himself which spoke, but the higher power 
through him. In conclusion, if Billroth again discovers here an 
identity of the diyine and human mind, we must again repeat 
our dissent from his view. The human mind is certainly allied 
to the divine, and the eye with which man discerns the beam of 
divine light to the divine Spirit; but identical itis not. (See 
remarks on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Ver. 15. In order to make his meaning altogether evident, 
Paul declares that the gift of tongues may be employed, but the 
understanding is to be included likewise. He consequently does 
not desire the yAwooais Aadrcty to be dispossessed, but that it 
shall become more fruitful for the church and improving for indi- 
vidual living, by a conscientious endeavour to obtain the gift of in- 
terpretation, or, better still, that of prophecy. The dative wvev- 
pate and vol naturally indicate the operating cause of the mpo- 
cevyecGar and Wadd, the ecstatic inspiration and the active 
power of the Spirit in knowledge. The srpocedyeoOau and ypar- 
dew appear to have been a different form in which the yA@ocais 
Naxreiv displayed itself, according to which the Charisma was uttered 
sometimes in the form of prayer, sometimes in a poetic or musi- 
cal fashion. In ver. 26, under the name wWador éyewv, the poetic 
form is treated almost like a peculiar Charisma. Certainly these 
various appearances might be employed to elucidate the expres- 
sion yévn yAwoodr (xii. 10, 28), even withont taking into con- 
sideration the use of various languages. Nevertheless it does 
not agree with the original language. But it might not be impro- 
bable that the first Christian hymns, such as according to Pliny 
(Epist. x. 96) were sung by the Christians in their meetings, 
owed their origin to those persons who were endowed with that 
form of the gift of tongues called waruov éyew. (The ri odv 
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€oru corresponds only to the Latin guid? or quid jam? “ what 
will we then ? what is really our meaning ?”) 

Ver. 16—19. Paul again returns to the idea in ver. 2, sqq. 
that the gift of tongues cannot edify others. In its relation to 
prayer he says the hearer cannot say, Amen (which according to 
ancient custom was pronounced by the assembly),' for he under- 
stands not what is said. (There is no reason for Beza’s deduction 
that the word edroyetv, for which afterwards edyapiotety is used, 
contains any allusion to the Lord’s Supper, for upon no occasion was 
the Charisma of the gift of tongues exercised in this sacrament. )? 
The apostle adds for the same reason, that he would rather speak 
a few words, dua Tod vods, i. €. in the manner of zpodnteda, than 
many with tongues, although all these gifts were at his command 
more than at theirs. This assurance has something striking in 
it. We might imagine that in proportion as knowledge increased, 
the faculty for enthusiasm diminished, as least we must psycho- 
logically admit this as a rule, the uniform distribution into 
activity and passiveness displayed in Paul, might rarely be per- 
ceptible. We are shown in 2 Cor. xii. that a state of ecstacy was 
not unknown to him. (In ver. 16, the form 6 dvamAnpav Tov 
TOTTOV digs idiétov is difficult; it corresponds to the Hebrew 
non 5 D7: locum alicujus implere. But wherefore this 


circumlocution ? Why does not Paul write at once 6 (duorns ? 
Acts iv. 13 has the expression in the signification of ‘‘ unlearned,” 
but itis used here, as ver. 24 plainly shows, since the idiot is to 
be distinguished from the unbeliever, in the signification of laity, 
as opposed to the officiating priests. In classical speech, cOvu@Ts 
also formed the opposition to adpywv or otparnyds, the common 
soldiers were called dura. [See Epictet. c. 23. Xenophon de 
rep. Lac. x. 4. Polyb. v. 60.]. If we consider well the cireum- 
stances under which the speaking with tongues took place, it will 
be evident for what reason Paul could not write 6 id:@Tns, but was 


1 See my Mon. Hist. Eccl. Ant., vol. i., p. 101, vol. ii. p. 168, for the passages: in the 
Fathers especially referring to this subject. 


2 This is also approved by Bleek’s observation, that from this passage it may be per- 
ceived, that as yet no fixed liturgical prayers were in use. The prayer of those speaking 
with tongues is by no meaus to be regarded as essentially belonging to God’s service; it 
came only as an addition to the established service conducted by the presbyter as 7a- 
PEepyov. 
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obliged to employ so circuitous a form. It was perfectly possible 
for any one, a layman, invested with no ecclesiastical office, to 


have the gift of speaking, and if he exercised this in the church, _ 


he was for the moment the leader of the devotions, the liturgy. 
All the members of the church, even the ministers, deacons, and 
presbyters, stood for the time to those exercising the gift of 
tongues in the condition of laymen, i.e. the receiving portion of 
the community. But as they were not really in themselves the 
laity, Paul employs to represent their position, the expression 
suitable in the highest degree of 6 dvamAnpav Tov ToTov Tov 
iov@rov. Wieseler understood by (duTns those who were not 
furnished with the gift of tongues (see as above p. 711, note), 
but that is not strictly correct. Those also who possessed this 
gift would be an avamAnpav Tov"Torrov Tod iduTov, even if he did 
not exercise it, but another was displaying this power. In con- 
clusion, this passage affords striking proof that the contradistinc- 
tion of clerus and laity did not arise at a later period from a desire 
of dominion on the part of the former, but that it was an original 
and Christian distinction introduced by the apostles themselves 
into the church. The names alone arose at a later period, the 
thing was from the very beginning. More will be said on this 
subject when the pastoral epistles are brought under consideration. 

Vers. 20—22. The apostle then considers the other point (see 
on ver. 15), the furtherance of the individual spiritual life. He re- 
commends his readers to grow in understanding, and to observe how 
the gifts stand in relation to each other ; they must strive to at- 
tain unto the higher gifts. The yAwooais dadeiv is a gift for 
children in spirit, prophesy for men. The holy Scriptures, while 
speaking of the gift of tongues, immediately intimate its subor- 
dinate value ; the yAdooas Nadeiv may certainly become a medium 
to awaken unbelievers, a sign to direct them to the mightier 
powers present in the church, but to the church itself, the be- 
lieving, the mpodnreta could only bring a true blessing.—This 
passage is unquestionably one of the most difficult in the section, 
and it is only after mature consideration that I have been able to 
decide upon the signification here given.. Neander has proffered 
an entirely different explanation, in which Billroth coincides. 
Bleek agrees with me in all important points. According to the 
former interpretation, the dmucros which occurs in this passage 
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(ver, 22) applies not to the unbelievers who may yet believe (in- 
jidelis negative), but to the unbelieving who persevere as such 
(infidelis privative.) It is employed in its first signification in 
ver. 24. Then laying full stress upon the words of the quota- 
tion ovd oftws eisaxovcovtai pov, and accepting the eis on- 
peiov in the signification of “as a sign of correction,” the whole 
may be thus understood, “Be ye men in understanding! God 
himself has plainly intimated by his Word that the tongues 
shall serve for a punishment to unbelievers; the mpodntela, 
on the contrary, is appointed for believers.” This view ap- 
pears corroborated by the fact, that, Ist, a reproof may be 
observed to be retained in the quotation, though that is of 
little importance, as Paul pays no regard to the connexion of 
the whole passage; and 2nd, that ver. 23 appears to agree 
with it, because then the first impression which the Cha- 
risma of yA@ooais Aadety excites upon unbelievers, is that of 
offence. ‘This however does not arise from the Charisma itself, 
but from the misuse of it; and besides, the disadvantages of this 
explanation preponderate in an eminent degree. 1st, The change 
in the meaning of the word dmsotos has something constrained 
in it, but should it occur it must necessarily be indicated by 
something else, if the passage is to be intelligible. 2nd, If the 
divine intention in the gift of tongues were of this nature, viz. 
that it should prove a means of punishment for stiff-necked un- 
believers, the apostle directly labours to counteract this intention 
by the directions which he gives. He then must have said, 
Speak diligently with the tongues, in order that the divine pur- 
pose may be fulfilled; as he says at the commencement of the 
epistle, the doctrine of the cross shall be a oxdvdador, therefore 
the nature of it may not be hidden. 3dly, There exists not a 
trace that such an effect was produced by the tongues, and the ~ 
idea of a punishment-Charisma is especially untenable, all the 
gifts of grace are subservient to blessing! Lastly, the ov&8 ottws 
ceisaxovoovtai mov, does not agree with this construction of the 
words, é.¢. ‘‘ not once in that manner of speech do they hear me,” 
for it means that this manner of speaking through foreign tongues 
had something especially calculated to arouse attention, but that 
it failed when the heart was dead to holy impressions. Thus all 
seems to confirm our view ; the quotation alone is of limited appli- 
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cation, as in the other expositiofi, and even in our notion of the 
contents of this passage, prophecy conserved something of a_cor- 
recting character, for according to Paul, Isreal appeared unbe- 
lieving and incapable of receiving the operation of grace. In the 
meantime we must consider, among other circumstances, that 
the apostle had made so free an application of the passage Isa. 
xxviii. 11, 12, that there would be no difficulty in understanding 
a feature of the same in a more limited sense. Wieseler is per- 
fectly right in supposing (p. 736, sqq.) that the apostle does not 
intend to compare the gift of tongues with what is uttered by 
Isaiah, but that Paul finds this Charisma itself described in the 
prophetic pages. The independent manner in which in the quo- 
tation he construes the Hebrew text into the Greek, shows this. 
But this can only be found in the free typical interpretation of 
the prophetic words so often employed by Paul. (In ver. 20 the 
mala and rédevor refer to steps in the inward development. 
[See thereon 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, and 1 John ii. 13, sqq.| It may 
be enquired why dpec/ and not voi is put. The expression 
pevés indicates in scriptural language understanding, vods reason, 
i.e. the capacity for discerning what is eternal.. [See my Opuse. 
Acad. p. 159.]. Here it is equivalent to intellectual develop- 
ment, employing in a becoming manner the powers flowing from 
the higher world, to the salvation of the whole.——In ver. 21 voos 
stands in an extended sense for the whole Old Testament. See John 
x. 34,.—Isa. xxviii. 11, 12 is certainly a rebuke against Israel and 
Juda; but Paul does not employ the passage in this signification, as 
we have shown already, but so that in the ov’ ows eisaxotcortai 
ov only the inferior efficacy of the Charisma shall be indicated ; 
speaking with tongues cannot produce understanding, it can only 
show the way to it, therefore the more perfect Charisma is to be 
the object of attainment. The quotation besides is not only freely 
handled as to its purport, but also its form. The LXX. read dua 
pavrLcpov yeihéwv, Sia ywoons étépas, OTL ANaAHToVGL TS NAB 
TOUT@—kKal ovK HOEAncav axovey. The manner in which Paul 
states the words, reminds us of the appearance of the Charisma, 
as it presented itself at the feast of Pentecost, Acts ii. 4, and 
brings before us the idea “ tongues” but not “ gloss.” Paul would 
hardly have chosen this expression if he had been unacquainted 
with the employment of several languages in this form of Cha- 
p2 
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risma. Wieseler fails egregiously here ; he overwhelms the sense 
with his hypothesis, instead of allowing.the words to modify his 
views.—The form érepéyAwaocos is very rare, the word is employed 
+= BdpBapos, one who speaks in a foreignlanguage. It hasbeen 
erroneously supposed to be here neuter. Paul has therewith ex- 
pressed the Hebrew maw “vba “by (people’s) stammering 


lips.”” It may be doubted whether it should stand masculine or 
neuter, but the first appears preferable, so that av@p@7rois is to 
be supplied. In ver. 22 the phrase 4 wpodyrela ob tois aai- 
otows is only apparently a contradiction of ver. 24, 25. It forms 
the antithesis only to e’s onuefov. Believers need such no longer, 
the source of salvation is already pointed out to them, for which 
reason it is called ai yAdooas ov Tols mucTevoucwy, although the 
gift of tongues, viewed with reference to itself, can never be con- 
sidered an object of indifference to the faithful; on the con- 
frary it may be said of the wpodnrteia, that it is not for the 
admictot, that is to say as onyecioy, although considered in itself 
it may prove advantageous even to them.) 

Ver. 23. It is necessary, to the correct understanding of this 
passage, that the emphasis be laid on wdvtes. Paul intends to 
say that the speaking with tongues itself, when it takes place in 
regular form, cannot offend, but only its exercise by all at the 
same time, and in a tumultuous manner. But this form of the 
appearance (which was certainly the one it took at the first fes- 
tival of Pentecost) is not absolutely to be reproved, and the 
words ov« épotcw ott paiverOe express no such censure. As 
the persons under consideration are unbelievers, waiverOar can 
only mean “inspired by a God ;” without wpodyrns the utterance 
of a wavtis cannot be understood, for which reason it may be 
truly said a degree of blame is to be found in the Ore pai- 
veoOe, but of an entirely different kind to any hitherto imputed. 
The words might namely be thus paraphrased as it were: “If 
unbelievers enter in, they would say, we perceive certainly that 
ye are inspired by a divinity, but, there being no prophet pre- 
sent, we do not understand what the God says to us.” Unde- 
niably a quick excited manner of speaking is signified in the pat- 
veo@at: the expression by no means agrees with Wieseler’s sup- 
position that the individuals gifted with the tongues employed 
scarcely perceptible sounds and tones, and his justification of the 
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opinion (see work above quoted, p. 731) is in a high degree forced. 
At Pentecost the manifestation could hardly be said to take 


place in gentle whispers; and had the gift of tongues shown it-~ — 


self as Wieseler describes, the term chosen and applied to it 
would haye been yA@ooais Aéyew, utterance being invariably 
implied where Aadetv is employed. (See on Rom. iii. 19.). The 
addition of i8v@trav 7 dricTou can alone make us hesitate to accept 
this explanation, for this makes it appear that the laity would 
not so express themselves, although unbelievers had the power to 
doso. We might here take refuge in the admission propounded 
by so many expositors that ‘dvrns stands here in a yery different 
sense to its meaning in ver. 26, and signifies only “ unlearned.” 
But I consider this acceptation, by reason of the 7, perfectly un- 
supported both here and in yer. 24 ; the question is not of learn- 
ing, for any reference to foreign languages or gloss is entirely 
relinquished. What connexion would be afforded by “‘ unbelievers 
or unlearned!’’ But I would by no means restrict the appli- 
cation of the term idiots to those who themselves possessed no 
Charisma, but include those laymen who were likewise beginners 
in a Christian course, as yet unacquainted with the riches of its 
manifestation, and who at a later period would have been called 
Catechumens. What follows agrees best with this. 

Ver. 24, 25. If all prophesy, no such ill consequences follow, 
for something is communicated which is universally intelligible, 
and by adapting the discourse to special circumstances the most 
important moral consequences might ensue. This description is 
taken from the life. The Gentiles might frequently, from simple 
curiosity or an undefined feeling of longing, resort to the Chris- 
tian assemblies. The inspired language they then heard sud- 


- denly made them acquainted with their inward necessities, their 


sinfulness, and the necessity for redemption ; and, overwhelmed as 
it were by the power of the Spirit, they sank down, confessing 
that of a truth God was not only among the Christians but pre- 
sent in them. ‘This was beheld at the first Pentecost, when the 
apostles (Acts ii.) revealed the yAwooais Aadeiv, and likewise 
the mpodntevev. From this relation we may plainly observe 
that the wpodnrevew bore the same reference to the dudxpicis 
mvevpatowv as interpretation to the gift of tongues; both were 
generally united. For the knowledge of the secrets of the heart 
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is in itself no manifestation of the rpodntevev, but only the dis- 
cerning of spirits bound up with it. (In John xvi. 8 the éréy- 
xew of the Spirit is especially brought to view.—Concerning the 
indwelling of God in man see the observations on John xiv. 23; 
and for xpu7ra see on iv. 5.). 

Vers. 26—28. The special commands and directions arising 
out of the preceding observations then follow. Whoever is in 
possession of a gift may bring it into exercise in the assembly, 
but only so as to conduce to the advantage of all. Two or three 
alone were therefore to speak with the tongues. This must like- 
wise be in succession, and so that an interpreter made their mean- 
ing available for the meeting. If none were present possessing 
this gift, then the yA@ooais Xadey was to converse inwardly with 
God without making known aloud the subject of his contempla- 
tions. In this verse everything is clear, and we have only to re- 
mark that the apostle acknowledged the capability of restraining 
the impulse of the Spirit even in those who only possessed the 
gift of tongues, andin whom the operation of the Spirit was least 
developed, so that they could of themselves. keep silence. They 
therefore do not appear as perfectly involuntary instruments. 
(In ver. 26 the warpor, didaynv «. T. r. éyew does not simply 
mean to be in possession of one or other Charisma, but also to 
foresee that the Charisma will even now display itself. We must 
doubtless suppose that those who would speak announced it to 
the presbyters of the assembly, and that these secured the neces- 
sary observance of precedence in the speakers. The forms 
wanpov, yAaooav eye, do not therefore here imply to possess 
the gift of poesy or of tongues, but to be aware that, in 
consequence of being possessed of the gift, they had to de- 
liver a song of praise, to give utterance to the tongues. — 
In the series mentioned, aoxadupw éyew signifies the zpo- 
dnreia (see on ver. 6), consequently four gifts are enumerated, 
and the Wadyov éyew indicates a special form of the gift 
of tongues. Again, we must observe that no decided order ap- 
pears in the mention of the gifts.—It has been already observed 
on ver. 15, that it is not improbable something of a musical cha- 
racter was connected with the poetic form of the Charisma ; it 
may be conjectured that those speaking with tongues, delivered 
their psalms with singing, or perhaps as recitative ; and therefore, 
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as the Charisma of yvdaus (see on xii. 8), was represented in the 
regulated course of the Christian life, by means of theology, so the 
Charisma of speaking with tongues was made known in Christian 
poetic art, and church singing.—The éxaoros does not exactly 
signify that no Christian was without a Charisma, but, among 
those having a Charisma, some have one, some another.—lIn ver. 
27, xara dvo is to be understood “ certainly two,” 7.¢. in every 
assembly two, and that these should speak successively, 7. ¢. ava 
pépos, and not at the same time. By this means the impression 
of the waivec Oat of the entire body was avoided, and the beneficial 
operation remained which was subservient to the yA@ooais Nadelv 
eis onpetoy Tois amiotou. The els duepunvevér@ in ver. 27 is not 
favourable to Wieseler’s hypothesis. He thus explains the words 
[see work already quoted, p. 720], “ Let one, not several at a 
time, interpret.” But according to his own theory, this is a per- 
fectly superfluous direction ; by his own showing, none could in- 
terpret save the speaker having the gift of tongues. In order to 
parry this meaning, he therefore interprets these words at plea- 
sure, one should interpret after the other, as one after the other 
speaks with the tongues. But the words evidently convey the 
precept, that they should not speak with the tongues, unless one 
at least was in the assembly who could interpret.—In ver. 28, 
the éavté Aadreiv kal Oe@ corresponds with the éavTov oiKo- 
Sopety of ver. 4.). 

Ver. 29—31. It was precisely the same with ave gift of rpodn- 
rela : here also they were not all to speak together, but in order, 
that every one might contribute whatever was in his power to 
the general edification. It will be naturally understood that in- 
terpretation was not necessary to the prophets; instead of this, it 
was called of dAXAou Suaxpwwétwoav. It has been already observed 
in the general remarks upon ver. 1, that the gift of dsdxpiows 
mvevpatov gaye occasion to perceive that the prophets were not 
absolutely a pure medium of the divine Spirit; their old and not 
yet sanctified nature gave expression to much that had to be 
distinguished (1 John i. 4.). It was only in the apostles that the 
potency of the Spirit revealed itself with a power so mighty and 
manifold, that error retreated before them, while in themselves 
the one gift immediately supplied another, so that their revelations 
were subjected to no further dudcpuous. We may very probably 
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infer that with those who exercised the gift of tongues, the calm 
and clear-sighted interpreter undertook also the dudxpiois. (In 
ver. 29 the article in of d\Xoe admits a reference to other not 
exactly active prophets, but not to all persons who were present. 
Ver. 37 decidedly confirms this supposition.). 

Ver. 32, 33. To prove immediately the practicability of these 
directions, the apostle concludes by laying down the principle, 
that according to God’s will and command, the spirits of the pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets, 7.e. the prophets should not allow 
themselves to be impelled as if free from the restraints of the Spirit 
(pépec ar), but should rather conduct with regularity, and in per- 
fect consciousness, the higher powers existing in them (d@yeo@az). 
(See thereon the remarks on Rom. viii. 14.). This is founded 
upon the lawfulness resting in the divine Being (eipijvn — taéus, 
ver. 40), which excludes all disorder (a@xatactacia), and therefore 
could not admit any thing of like nature in the exercise of the gifts. 
This important principle places an effectual bar to all enthusiasm 
and every fanatical attempt, and especially checks the attributing 
any undue importance to somnambulism or other ecstatic condi- 
tion which would be induced by the absence of self-consciousness. 
All fanatics have ever asserted that the Spirit impels them, and 
has commanded this or that. According to Paul's representation, 
the Spirit (presupposing that it is holy) shall not only yield to an 
examination of his claims, but the prophet who is filled with the 
Spirit shall also not yield himself implicitly to the higher power, 
but he himself shall direct it. But we may ask, according to 
this principle is not the divine rendered subordinate to the hu- 
man? This is only apparently the case, for that which in the 
prophet rules over the Spirit is in effect only the divine in another 
form of revelation. In the highest powers the Spirit always re- 
veals itself as individual knowledge ; the condition in which this is 
subdued or appears disturbed must be gradually overpowered and 
elevated into a clear perception. That the mighty powers gene- 
rated by the Gospel should at the commencement intoxicate, as 
it were, the infant church, and excite a crowd of beatific emo- 
tions, was more than natural. It was especially thus with the sus- 
ceptible Corinthians ; they were overpowered by the bounty and 
goodness of God’s house, and rejoiced as though they were al- 
ready in the kingdom of God. But this marriage of love, this 
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happy commencement of Christ’s operation in mankind, could and 
dared not continue ; the prophets must be rulers over their spirits, 
the great struggle after the knowledge of God must arisé — 
which was to pervade the church, and is still maintained in 

it; in order that the Lord may not only be in us, but we also in 
him. 

Ver. 34, 35. The deviation of the Corinthians from the right 
exercise of the Charismata was further shown in permitting wo- 
‘men who were possessed of the gifts (for such alone can be in- 
tended) to speak in public. This is reproved by the apostle, 
appealing likewise to the word of God (Gen. ili. 16.). Women 
were to be submissive to their husbands in all things, and to 
learn, but not to teach. ‘To what purpose, we may then ask, 
were they endowed by God with the gifts, if they were prohibited 
the exercise of them? We read in Acts xxi.9 that the four 
daughters of Philip had the gift of rpodyte/a. To this we an- 
swer, they might apply these gifts to their own private edifica- 
tion (xiy, 4), or employ them in the same manner to the advan- 
tage of others, but not in public assemblies. (In ver. 34 Aaneiy 
is to teach, to instruct. See John vii. 46, xii. 48; Heb. i. 1.— 
The érurérparras bears reference to ecclesiastical statutes. See 
xi. 16.—Lachmann has given the preference to the readings éz- 
Tpéemretar and trotaccécOwoar, which I should also recommend 
did it not appear improbable that the more difficult and usual form 
had arisen out of the more easy.) 

Vers. 36, 37. The great stress which the apostle lays on this 
precise point leads us to suppose that the Corinthians had proved 
themselves especially stubborn in this particular. Probably some 
women had possessed the gift of tongues in an eminent degree, 
and their exercise of this power had been the source of much joy. 
So much the more Paul feels called upon to remind them, that 
they (the Corinthians) receiving the Word of God through the 
agency of teachers, must conduct themselves in all things agree- 
ably to the general custom of the Church and (what was certainly 
in his mind, if not uttered) his apostolic commands. Those like- 
wise who knew themselves to be possessors of spiritual gifts were 
especially called upon for obedience in this particular, as his ad- 
monition regarded not his yvoun, but a decided commandment of 
the Lord. (See on this the Comm. on vii. 1.). He who chose to re- 
main ignorant of such a command, thereby perilled his salvation. 
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—Billroth has justly observed, that this was said with reference to 
the observance of the last point, that women were not to teach pub- 
licly. Paul had certainly nocommunication from the Lord regarding 
the other declarations concerning the employment of the Charis- 
mata. For this reason the reading received by Lachmann 67e 
Tod Kupiov éotw évTod is preferable. The plural has been sub- 
stituted by those transcribers who applied the principle in the 
text to the whole contents of the chap. xiv. (Concerning xa- 
tavtdw see xi. 11.—If mvevparixds is here distinct from mpo- 
dyrns, the former expression decidedly indicates not only the 
yA@ooals Nadav (as Baur, p. 644, considers), but all forms of the 
Charismata, the signification of the words being, “ If any possess 
the gift of prophecy, or any other gift of the Spirit.” The pos- 
session of any spiritual gift supposes in the possessor a certain 
faculty for discerning the presence and operation of the Spirit in 
others.— 'Emiyiw@okew has here the additional signification “ to 
acknowledge,” which form of expression has something of indul- 
- gence, Paul intimating by it that the minds of the Corinthians 
would not wilfully strive against God.) 

Vers. 39, 40. With a retrospective glance at xiy. 1, xii. 31, 
the apostle now concludes his copious dissertation by again urging 
to diligent prayer (for only so can the {ody exhibit itself toge- 
ther with the gifts of grace), for the gift of rpopnreia: he permits 
alone the speaking with tongues, and commands, under all cireum- 
stances, the observance of decency (antithesis of the aicypov, that 
women speak in the assembly, ver. 35) and order (in opposi- 
tion to the irregular speaking all at once, ver. 27, sqq.). (The 
reading in ver. 39 accepted by Lachmann xal 70 Aanrely pi} 
K@AUVETE YAOTCaLS OY €v yAwooals, can Only be considered an 
error of transcription in the Codd. In no single passage is yAéo- 
cals separated from Aaneiv, but év yAMooais Nadeiv never occurs 
as the name of the Charisma [which would support Bleek’s hypo- 
thesis] ; for in ver. 19 év yAwoon is to be understood év yapic- 
pats Tov yAwooov.—Baur (p. 640) concludes from the py 
xwrvere, that there were persons in Corinth who desired the 
suppression of the gift of tongues, in consequence of the abuses 
that it produced. But this supposition is not sufficiently grounded ; 
it appears more likely that Paul added the conclusion in this 
form, in order to prevent future misunderstanding of his opinions, 
or the idea that he would altogether banish the gift of tongues. ) 
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IV. 
PART FOURTH. 
(xy. 1—xvi. 24.) 
§ 12. THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY.! 


(xv. 1—58.) 





This likewise very important section contains first (ver. 1—11) 
the information, that the doctrine of Christ's resurrection, which, 
as an historical fact, is perfectly ascertained, is a most essential 
part of the system of Christian teaching. The importance of 
this dogma of the resurrection for Christians especially is there 
averred (ver. 12—24), and it is shown that our belief of our own 
resurrection resting on that of Christ, any doubt of the one must 
affect our faith in the other, as a natural consequence. Such 
sceptics were to be found even in Corinth (ver. 12), and the 
apostle warns others against their corruptions in the most em- 
phatic manner (ver. 33, 34.). Paul then illustrates the life after 
the resurrection (ver. 35—58) and the glorification of the mate- 
rial, by showing its analogy to a growing grain of corn, proving 


1 The doctrine of the resurrection of the body has recently been the subject of much 
exegetic comment, in consequence of the investigation instituted concerning the escha- 
tology and the doctrine of immortality in particular. The principal works besides 
Krabbe’s well-known work on the subject, which may be compared with Man’s Criti- 
cism (in the joint theological work by Pelt. pt. 2), Weigel’s Abhandlung ueber die ur- 
christliche Unsterblichkeitslehre (Stud. 1836, pt. 3.4), Lange ueber die Auferstehung 
des Fleisches (idem 1836, pt. 3), and Eine Kritik der Schriften von Weisse, Goeschel, 
Fichte, by Jul. Mueller, which were called forth by Richter’s writing ‘‘ ueber die letzten 
Dinge” (idem 1835, pt. 3.). The purely speculative writings, such as those recently ex- 
amined by Mueller and others, are not noticed. 
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that in the resurrection the perishable body became imperish- 
able. This corporeal change would be experienced by all, even 
those who were living at the Lord’s second coming; and death 
would be finally conquered, and everlasting life brought to light 
by this glorious transformation. 

Vers. 1, 2. The first paragraph of this chapter shows us that 
not only the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead (mentioned 
in Heb. vi. 2 as one of the principles of Christianity), but that 
also the fact of Jesus’ resurrection was considered most impor- 
tant in the course of instruction adopted in Christian antiquity. 
As Christianity is essentially based upon history, and that not only 
upon human but sacred history, on acts of the living God, which 
as such are the fruition of the most elevated ideas, so it 1s ex- 
pressly founded upon the fact of the resurrection as the great 
keystone of our Lord’s mission, of which the ascension was the 
necessary consequence. (See Comm. on Matt. xxviii. 1; Acts 
i.11.). The apostles therefore first appear, not as teachers but 
witnesses ; they deliver what they have experienced, or, like Paul, 
received. The vapadkayPavew is here employed by Paul him- 
self as in xi. 23, not as signifying a receiving from men, but from 
the Lord himself. The apostle recommends his readers to hold 
fast that which he has. delivered to them, and not to allow them- 
selves to err with respect toit. (In ver. 1, the yywpif has from 
the connexion the signification of “to call back to remembrance.”’ 
The evayyédcov refers here particularly, as ver. 3, sqq. shows, to 
the joyful message of the resurrection of the crucified Saviour by 
which his great work was sealed.— Eoryxare has as usual a pre- 
sent meaning. The apostle indulgently considers the Corin- 
thians as yet maintaining the faith unshaken, though threatened 
with danger; the ef xaréyere [ver. 2] alludes to this hazard of 
their salvation. The construction of the whole sentence is to be 
explained by attraction, so that the words must regularly run 
thus: ywpitw tyiv rive Aoyo [in which form of the doctrine] to 
evayyédtov evnyyehiodunv.—The concluding phrase é«Tds ei yu 
k.T. r. refers only to the a@fece. [See concerning the pleo- 
nastic form é«rds ef 7 on xiv. 5.}. It will of course be supposed 
that the catéyew is not to be understood only as preserving in 
the memory, but holding fast in a living faith.) 

Ver. 3,4. This passage, an connexion with Eph. iv. 4—6, 
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Heb. vi. 1, sqq., 1 John iv. 2, constitutes the symbol of the 
apostolic church. In the places quoted, the various doctrines re- 


lative to the person of the Redeemer are assumed to be understood, _ 


but here they are stated, and other doctrines are not especially 
mentioned. The mpa@ta, among which he names the following 
subjects, are the Qeuédva or otToryeia quoted in Heb. vi. 1, sqq. 
The expression 7p@ta does not consequently signify the origin 
but the important points of the Christian doctrine. Death, burial, 
and resurrection, are the objects which, in accordance with his in- 
tention, are held up to view by Paul; burial is alone to be con- 
sidered as the decided perfecting of death; this is not therefore 
expressly said to be confirmed by the Scriptures, although Isa, 
iii. 9, might be alleged in confirmation. Death and resurrection 
are on the contrary necessarily correlative. Resurrection pre- 
supposes death, death without resurrection following could not 
warrant salvation, or any death be eds afeow Tév duaptiav. (By 
the addition kata tas ypadds, Paul intends to represent the 
preaching of Christ's death and resurrection as the fulfilment of 
all the prophesies of the Old Testament, so that the latter were 
renounced if the resurrection were denied. With reference to the 
death, he evidently had in mind such passages as Ps. xxii., Isa. 
lili., and it is possible that, -with reference to the resurrection, 
typical prophecy, such as the history of Jonah [see on Matt. xii. 
40, vi. 4], to which also Ps. xvi. 10, and Hosea vi. |. 2, might be 
added, presented themselyves.). 

Ver. 5—8. Paul now mentions various relative occurrences, in 
order to strengthen the reality of the fact. These have been in- 
dividually considered and commented upon in the account of the 
resurrection given in Matt. xxviii. 1, sqq., as well as the statement 
which so decidedly speaks against any mythic view of the resur- 
rection, that more than five hundred brethren were present, of 
whom many were still living. Evangelical history makes us no 
further acquainted with the circumstances under which James saw 
the Lord. Without doubt it is the brother of our Lord who is 
mentioned, subsequently Bishop of Jerusalem, and who, accord- 
ing to John vii. 5, could not believe in Jesus. This reappearance 
might have convinced him of Christ’s divinity, for we find him 
ever after (see on Acts i. 14) in the company of the apostles. 
Concerning the reason that Paul includes the appearance youch- 
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safed to himself with the before mentioned, see in Comm. vol. 
ii. on Acts i. 9—11—-In ver. 8, &rpwyua = 455, is unripe 
fruit, untimely birth of é«tetpdcKew,! and the context shows 
upon what ground the apostle so styles himself.) 

Ver. 9, 10. The remembrance that the church is to be extended 
by his labours accompanies the apostle throughout his life. He 
expresses himself here as in Ephes. iii.8; 1 Tim. i.15. The 
greatness of the divine mercy however kept pace with the great- 
ness of his sins; the enemy of Jesus was called to be his apostle, 
and he, obeying the summons with faith, laboured more abundantly 
than they all, or rather grace working through him. These re- 
marks were necessary in this place to confute the antagonists of 
his authority. It has been already observed (Exposition of Epist. 
Rom. p. 7) that the extended activity of Paul was in a great mea- 
sure due to the fact that the Jews were not included in his mis- 
sion. The Twelve being especially appointed for them, their field 
of labour was more circumscribed. That the words ov« éya 6e, 
GXN 4 yapis TOV Oeod, do not abrogate liberty needs no proof. 
Augustine rather is perfectly right, when he remarks on this pas- 
sage, Nec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum illo! 

Ver. 11. Paul now proceeds to state expressly the perfect har- 
mony subsisting between himself and the other apostles, in order 
to prevent any occasion for supposing that in this respect there 
existed a difference of doctrine between them; this makes the ir- 
regularities of false teachers the more apparent, and we may be- 
sides conclude with certainty from this slight allusion, that the 
opposition offered to Paul and his authority by parties in Corinth 
had not assumed so decided a form when the first epistle was 
written as when the second was sent, in which the apostle (chap. _ 
xi. 12) expressed himself far more strongly. 

Ver. 12. The errors of these persons are thus expressed: Aéyoudt 
Ties €v tiv, OTL avdotacis vexpov ovK got. The twes év 
bptv does not justify the acceptation of foréigners, who had only 
for some time resided in Corinth; it signifies members of the 
_ church. But the words 671 dvdotacts vexpdv ovk éotw cannot 


1 Fritzsche, in his Diss. in Epist. ii. ad Corinth. p. 60, not., has well proved that 
Schulthess is mistakeri in supposing thatthe xrpwyua should be translated “ posthum- 
ous, born in old age.., 
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possibly mean that Jesus is not risen from the dead, for é« vexpév 
would then be employed, but that the general resurrection looked 


for, will not take place. In the Introduction to the Epistle to. — 


the Corinthians (§ 1) it has been already observed that we may not 
regard those Epicureans, nor those formerly Sadducees, as promul- 
gators of this view, for neither of these sects exercised a direct influ- 
ence on the church. Billroth likewise remarks very appositely that 
ver. 32 opposes this idea, for it states that the very defenders of 
the view themselves abhorred such a principle, ddyopev Kal tiw- 
pev k. T.r. It would therefore certainly be more correct to sup- 
pose it was the Christianer who tolerated this opinion. (See In- 
trod. to this Epistle, § 1.). These, imbued with a Gnostic, 
spiritual bias, might easily take offence at the resurrection of the 
body, in which a gross materialism appeared to them to exist. It 
is possible that, like Hymenzus and Philetus, they understood 
the avdotaois spiritually. Of them it is said, 2 Tim. ii. 18, Xé 
yovtes THY avaotacww dn yeyovévat, which without doubt signi- 
fies that they regarded the spiritual quickening of the world, 
effected through Christ, as the promised resurrection. Only we 
might hesitate, and ask how, with such principles, these heretics 
understood Christ’s resurrection? The whole discussion shows 
that they did not deny this, for Paul’s argument is always this: if 
there is no resurrection of the dead, then cannot Christ have 
arisen. This conclusion is only intelligible when ‘‘ which ye 
acknowledge and would also not have denied” is supplied. We 
must therefore unhesitatingly admit that the false teachers had not 
yet developed their views as a perfect system ; they rather tended 
towards a doketic conception of the whole life of Jesus, as dis- 
played in their principles at a later period. Butif they had early 
and decidedly uttered such opinions, Paul would immediately have 
resolutely opposed them and required their excommunication. 
Billroth has expressed himself in a very remarkable manner upon 
this passage. He asserts that the same apprehensions prevailed 
in Corinth which had arisen in Thessalonica (1 Thess iv. 15, 
sqq:). These believers feared that the faithful who died before 
the coming of Christ would have no portion in the kingdom of 
God, and the learned man quoted, thinks that individuals in 
Corinth entertained the same opinion. But between the po- 
sition of the Thessalonians and these Christians there existed 
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a very important difference ; for the former, who were scarcely 
converted, and had only enjoyed for the space of a few weeks 
the apostolic instruction, were in uncertainty concerning the 
course of events in the establishing of God’s kingdom. 
They did not hesitate at the dogma of the resurrection, but 
doubted if their dead were already risen to the kingdom of God; 
in a word, the difference between the first and second resurrec- 
tion was unknown to them. But the Corinthian Christians, as 
well as the two individuals named, Hymenzus and Philetus, 
doubted the doctrine of the resurrection itself. They were well 
acquainted with it, but held it to be a Jewish-materialist opinion, 
and believed in a pure continuing of the spirit without material 
covering, the employment of which in relation to the spirit ap- 
peared to them possibly as pollution. If Billroth’s supposition were 
correct, Paul would have expressed his idea very unsuitably, for the 
main point of the whole dissertation ought to have been the re- 
mark only incidentally mentioned by Paul, that the dead arise, 
but the living shall be changed (ver. 51, 52); whilst the argument 
in favour of the resurrection entirely appropriates the first place. 
—If, in conclusion, Mueller (Stud. 1835, part iii., p. 748, note) and 
Weizel (idem. 1836, part iv., p. 909) imagine that in the pas- 
sages quoted from our chapter, they may infer that no difference 
is made in the New Testament between avactaois vexpav and 
éx vexpov, they are clearly mistaken, for when avdotaois vexpov 
occurs (ver. 13, 21, 42) it relates generally to awakening from 
death. The expression is consequently entirely according to my 
definition ; but where the special reference is to Christ (ver. 12) 
€k vEexpOv is correctly applied. 

Vers. 13, 14. Paul then draws the most important deductions 
from the conclusion that, if there be no resurrection, Christ cannot 
be risen. These affect first the apostles, for then their preach- 
ing could be nothing and their faith even vain. It is evident 
that this argument only appliesif the avderacts is understood as 
transfiguration of the corporeal, and therefore an overcoming of 
death, as already laid down on Matt. xxviii.1. Had the apostle 
only thought of a reanimation of the body or substantial change 
in it, Jesus might be reanimated without proving anything for a 
general resurrection, even as Lazarus was reanimated in an un- 
usual manner, but only subsequently to die again. If on the 
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contrary the avacracvs is understood as a glorifying of the ma- 


terial, the restoration of a cdua mvevpatixov, and it should _be— 


asserted to be absolutely impossible; so naturally the resur- 
rection of Jesus himself is denied, or can only be maintained 
by an inconsequent application of the principle. Billroth is 
therefore perfectly right when he draws attention to the necessity 
of urging the conformity of Christ’s substance with man’s ; other- 
wise it might be said, Christ can have an advantage beyond that 
of all other men ; he may have arisen as a distinguishing sign, it 
does not follow that others also must rise again. But his resur- 
rection concerning even the true corporeal body, it is impossible 
that this should be glorified and yet unchanged. (I prefer the 
reading méoris judy to the more usual tudv. The latter might 
easily have been adopted here from yer. 17. The #judv throws 
especial light on the context, showing us that, after amply 
dilating on the evil consequences to the apostles arising from such 
a doctrine, Paul proceeds to state its influence on the whole 
church. See on ver. 17, 18.). 

Ver. 15. A condition is now supposed highly pret to 
the apostles, the mention of which is again introduced with de 
«at. The apostles would be false witnesses, having testified of 
a fact, not willed by God, that it was his deed, if the assertion 
of the antagonists were well grounded. The idea is carried out 
in three positions. First, it states that the preaching of the 
apostles, drawing its power chiefly from the announcement of the 
resurrection, would be without effect, and their labour conse- 
quently vain. Next, their personal belief would be void, if Christ 
were not arisen. Lastly, they would be false witnesses, sinners, 
if they testified to a fact which could not take place. We may 
observe how the reading miotis dua (ver. 14) interrupts the 
connexion. (The expression yevdoudptupes tod Oeod is best 
explained with Grotius by “ witnesses who misemploy the name 
of God as testimony ;” so that the cata tod cod which follows 
is exegetical. Billroth, on the contrary, considers the geni- 
tive as gen. subj. “ witnesses of God, who however are false wit- 
nesses ;” but this interpretation appears to me to possess a degree 
of severity—The eizrep apa, “if it were otherwise, as ye assert,”’ 
argues e concessis. When it is affirmed [see Winer’s Gr. p. 416, 
Billroth also agreeing] that dpa is employed in preference in 
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stating the demonstration arising from heterogeneous assertions, 
I can by no means coincide. In this place dpa is certainly not 
a conclusive particle, but an expression of astonishment, which 
is the original signification of the word [see Hartung’s Partikel- 
lehre, vol. i. p. 422], so that the passage is to be understood, 
“if it were otherwise, as ye wrongly suppose,” d&c.). 

Vers. 16—18, Paul then passes to what is of general appli- 
cation, and proves to his readers, that if there is no resurrec- 
tion their own faith is as nothing, for neither they nor those 
believers already dead could have forgiveness of sins. (‘A7ro- 
héobar = ev avrwreia eivae stands parallel with the év dapriass 
etvat.) As the forgiveness of sins appears closely linked to the 
_ resurrection, and not to the death of Christ, it clearly establishes 
the fact that both are necessary correlatiyes ; the resurrection 
corresponds with death, vanquishing all by the resurrection, and 
the death resembles the resurrection, inasmuch as by it death is 
annulled. (See remarks on Rom. vy. 25). 

Vers. 19, '20. If therefore there were no resurrection, and con- 
sequently no kingdom of God, no restoration of Paradise, the 
Christians sacrificing everything in this life, in order to gain all 
in the next, were certainly most worthy of compassion. But 
Christ being security for our resurrection, the first-fruits only of 
‘those who slept, the resurrection commenced with him.  Billroth 
justly remarks that avapyn Tév Kexoiunuévor is not to be sup- 
posed simple apposition to Christ, but as the predicate of the 
whole sentence: Christ arises as first-fruits, i.e. in order to be 
the first-fruits. ‘This idea is striking, for it seems as if the 
apostle might be answered: if the body is not raised, the spirit 
of the men may yet continue to exist ; and to this it is indifferent 
whether the life of the man has been one of stern self-denial, 
or self-indulgence. But the apostle by no means recognises 
the possibility of continuing to exist as a pure spirit without 
bodily organs ; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is as 
unknown to the entire Bible, as the name ; and certainly truly, 
because a personal perception in created beings is necessarily 
counteracted by the limits of corporeality.1 The modern doctrine 
of immortality is not materially different from the supposition, 


! See Usteri’s remarks in the Paul. Lehrbegr. p, 365, and the passage there quoted 
from Athenagoras de Resurrect. c. 25. 
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that the soul flows back, like a drop in the great sea of universal 
life. The circumstance that, even according to the Bible view, 


the soul must be considered self-subsisting in the interval between — — 


death and resurrection, appears to contradict our opinion. But 
first, the power of perception in this state, at least with many, 
can only be regarded as a glimmering, for which reason the dead 
are called Kexoiwnpévor, without admitting an absolute want of 
perception in them as the psychopannychites do; secondly, it 
must be supposed that a certain relation is always maintained 
between the element of the body and the separated soul, intimate 
in proportion to the sanctification of the organ which had invested 
the soul on earth. (See further on this subject in my Opusc. Theol. 
Diss. vii., p. 165, sqq.). Lastly, as Christ here is styled aapy7 
TOV KeKoLmnuevov, Soin Rey. i. 5, Col. i. 16, 6 wpwrtotdxos Taév 
vexp@v. Enoch and Elias likewise tasted not of death. (Gen. 
v. 24; 2 Kings ii. 11.). In the dmapyy is not only contained 
the idea of the first, the earliest, but also that of the most costly, 
and as such dedicated to God. 

Ver. 21, 22. In the same manner as in Rom. vy. 12, sqq., (to 
the explanation of which I beg to refer), only that there the re- 
ference is pre-eminently to the spiritual life, Adam and Christ 
are represented by the apostle as the hinge affecting the move- 
ment of man’s life. As Adam sinned not in himself alone, but 
all in him, soin Christ’s resurrection there is a resurrection of all. 
To every one unprejudiced, it must be clear that the expression 6.’ 
avOperrov, év TO Add, indicates Adam not only as the beginner of 
sin and its consequences, death, but as the origin,’ just as Christ 
is the origin of life and its most elevated display the avacraous. 
The resurrection of the evil and the good is equally implied in the 
waves (see on John vy. 29; Acts xxiv. 15.). Billroth thinks it 
can only apply to the believers, as the others cannot be considered 
év XpioT@, but Christ represents mankind, his power awakens 
both good and evil; for as human the former may be considered 
in him, although they are immediately in judgement separated. 


1 The present occurring in ver. 22 is worthy of remark, droO8vjoxover.. Commencing 
with Adam, the process of decay was present in, and as it were advancing in the human 
race, but with Christ began the principle ofreanimation. But as however the reference 
is here pre-eminently to the resurrection of the body, the future {womoin8joovra: is em- 


ployed. 
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Mueller also follows Billroth (Stud. 1835, pt. iii. p. 749) in re- 
ceiving the Sworomlycovtat as equivalent to the avaortacts els 
fonv. But ver. 23, sqq., which refers to the totality ofthe species, 
seems to demand the application of the most extended sense to 
the making alive. ‘Those who defend the restoration might ap- 
parently quote the wayvtes in favour of their views, but how far 
the paragraph justifies the doctrine, will be brought under con- 
sideration in the Comm. on ver. 24—28. 

Ver. 23. As according to the divine regulation everything de- 
velops itself by degrees, so the new world of the arisen will be 
gradually perfected ; Christis the seed-corn of the same, and like- 
wise the first early ripe fruit; to himself succeed his own at his 
second coming, afterwards at the end of the whole course of the 
world, and the commencement of eternity, all the dead in the 
graves shall arise. This passage is one of those from which we 
may undeniably conclude that the New Testament acknowledged 
and accepted the Jewish doctrine ofthe twofold resurrection, viz. 
that of the righteous, and the general one. (See Bertholdt Christ. 
Jud. p. 176, sqq., 203, sqq. ; Hisenmenger entd. Judenth. vol. ii. p. 
901, sqq.). Thisdistinction has already been entered upon on Luke 
xiv. 14; John v. 25, sqq.; Acts xxiv. 15; the Apocalypse alone 
fully developed the doctrine (xx. 5, sqq., xxi. 1, sqq.). Without 
any foundation Billroth, following Usteri, declares that Paul’s 
doctrine deviates from that laid down in the Apocalypse ; the 
Revelation, treating the subject ea professo, is only more copious. 
The circumstance that after the establishment of God’s kingdom 
Satan will be again unbound (Rey. xx. 7, sqq.), is truly not en- 
tered upon by Paul, but nothing expressed by the apostle contra- 
dicts the declaration. For the giving up of all dominion to the 
Father, which is the subject of what follows, is to take place after 
the coming of the kingdom of God, and consequently after Satan 
is fully vanquished. Christ’s dominion begins truly with his own 
resurrection, and sitting at the right hand of God, but it appears 
perfected with the Parousia, which is thenceforward the same with 
the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth (Actsi. 7.). If after 
the eira To TéXos the express mention of the general resurrection 
of the good and bad does not occur, it is sufficiently accounted 
for by the fact, that the apostle throughout the whole representa- 
tion had ever the believers first in thought, for which reason we 
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shall find from ver. 40; sqq., only a description of the bodies of the 
blessed, and not of those of the unhappy also, is given. But though 
not expressly uttered, it is necessarily included in the idea. The 
éxaoTos ev TH dim TaypaTe shows that Paul desired to describe the 
gradual order of the resurrection, and as the e?ta To TéXos plainly 
joins the évecra, the expression must inclusively signify the ge- 
neral resurrection. This opinion is rejected by Weizel (see work 
already quoted, p. 915.). But it is most certain that the resur- 
rection of the godly men of the Old Testament with Christ is not 
here mentioned, and therefore the views of those who apply Matt. 
xxv. 52, 53, only to apparitions of the dead find powerful sup- 
port in our passage. This opinion has been particularly advanced 
by Steudel. 

Vers. 24—28. The apostle considers himself called upon to 
define more closely the nature of this rédos, and to place it in 
juxtaposition with Christ's BaciAe/a. The whole passage is the 
more remarkable as it stands alone in the holy Scriptures, for even 
the Apocalypse contains no such information as that conveyed 
by Paul. Mention alone is made of the new heaven and the new 
earth (Rev. xxi. 1, the establishment of the «tigi has already 
taken place in the Parousia; see on Rom. viii. 19), without any 
explanation of the relation of the Redeemer to this new condition 
of things. But precisely because this information stands so iso- 
lated, the difficulties contained in it are nearly incapable of solu- 
tion. If we take into consideration first the description of the 
Baotreia of Christ, the prophecies of the Old Testament, Ps. ex. 
1, viii. 7, lead the apostle to infer! that Christ's dominion shall 
be universal. All enemies shall be placed under his feet, but 
the last enemy, subdued is death. This is effected by means of 
the general resurrection, consequently Christ’s kingdom extends 
as far as this termination. Though the Father has subjected all 
things to the Son, it is nevertheless manifest that he is to be ex- 
cepted from the things placed under him; he rather exalts the 


- Redeemer, in so far as he took man’s nature on himself, Ps. ex. 1, 


1 Concerning the mention of the Messiahship in Ps. cx. and Ps. viii. see further on 
Heb, i. 2. The 8th Psalm refers first especially to man, but inasmuch as the idea of 
manhood was truly realized in the Messiah, certainly to him. (See Umbreit’s Er- 
klarung des achten Psalms in the Stud. 1838, part 3.). 

2 The expression éoxyaros éx0pds contains not only a reference to the period of the 
victory but also to the greainess of its resistance. The overcoming death demands the 
highest revelation of the (w7. 
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i.e. the Father reigns through the Son. It is evident that 
in this description Paul makes no difference between the hidden 
and revealed kingdom of Christ. (See Comm. on Matt. iii. 2.). 
Although the evil has a predominating power over the good in . 
the aiwy otros, nevertheless the kingdom of Christ is intimately 
and truly present in the latter, and further daily displays it- 
self. In his Parousia the good will indeed in the aiwy péddor, 
gain dominion over the wicked, but the evil is not absolutely 
removed until the general resurrection totally destroys death. 
This explanation appears favourable to a general restoration, 
for the enemy is only truly vanquished when he is transformed 
to a friend, the plus of power alone cannot be a reason for 
Christ's victory, for that was his from the beginning. But 
death is first really done away with when the fw has drawn 
all things in its nature; as long as the other death reigns over 
a portion of creation (Rev. xxi. 8) it appears yet to maintain 
its sway. This impression is considerably strengthened by the 
further description of the nature of the tédos in ver. 24 and 
28. It states in the first verse that the Son yields the do- 
minion to the Father when he has destroyed all power (the 
second érav is to be considered antecedent to the first, the 
xatapyetv Sivapmw is still an act of his authority); or in other 
words that he will destroy his own as well as all other domi- 
nion, and give them over to the Father. (Concerning Oeds cal 
matnp see on 2 Cor. i. 3.). It is evidently an assertion without 
ground to maintain that the parallel expressions dpy7), éfouvcia, 
Svvapus indicate only the various classes of bad angels, or earthly 
powers and governors ; the 7a@oa which is added and even re- 
peated may signify good and bad, or briefly all dominion without 
exception, as the power of the Son is included in the removal. 
God remains sole Lord, for, according to ver. 28, the Son him- 
self is subject to him, in order that he may be ta mdavta év 
maow. How can we comprehend this idea? In the destroying 
all dominion is evidently included the remoyal of all distinction, 
therefore the restoration of equality. That which human impru- 
dence mischievously desires to realize in this sinful world, free- 
dom and equality among men, the Spirit of the Lord effects in a 
lawful manner. The possibility and necessity for dominion depends 
only upon the fact that self-control, and the consciousness of 
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the highest aims, are wanting not only in the individual, but 
in the whole race of man. Were self-government proportionate 
in all beings, we might say that all dominion is destroyed ;_ 
- the ruling principle, the Spirit of God, is equal in all. The idea 
would therefore be similar to the prophecy in the Old Testament, 
which promises that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, that one shall no more enquire 
of the other, because every one knows and observes his own 
standard in all things. (Isa. xi. 9; Habak. iii. 14.). We must 
accordingly regard the individuality as preserved in the removal 
of the dominion, for we are not speaking of the swallowing up of 
the individual in the sea of the universe. For even of the Son 
himself is said mapadodvar tHv Bacihelav, the trotayjnva TO 
matpt does not refer to the merging of the Son’s personality in 
the divine substance (as the Logos was from the beginning separ- 
ate from the Father [John i. 1], so he also remains in eternity 
separate from him), but these expressions rather indicate the 
dignity of Christ as Messiah, into which he entered by becoming 
man. It is only of Christ as the Messiah, as the way and medi- 
ator, that it can be said that God has put all things under him, 
4.e. that God has surrendered the kingdom to him, and when 
through his instrumentality all is atoned for, that terminates his 
rule, all are come to God, God is in all, the Redeemer is then only 
the first-born among many brethren (Rom. viii. 29); or on the 
other side, those sanctified through him, are become like unto 
him (1 John iii. 2.). But the whole argumentation only applies 
when allis included in the meaning. For if a portion of God’s crea- 
tures remained excluded from the restoration after God’s image, of 
necessity this portion would need government ; to which may be 
added, that the a 7 6 Oeds Ta mavra év Taow cannot be textu- 
ally interpreted otherwise than so, that in all created things God 
appoints all, accordingly the evil God resisting human will, finds 
no more room for exercise. For if we assign its full signification 
to Ta mavta, but limit the év maou to those sanctified through 
Christ, it appears perfectly discretionary to assign the most com- 
prehensive sense to passages such as Rom. xi. 36, €€ avtod Kal 
du avtTov Kal eis avtov Ta Twavta. It cannot therefore be denied; 
that if the restoration is sanctioned in any passage, it is in 
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this, However the defenders of this doctrine should not over- 
look the fact, that neither here nor in any other passage of the 
sacred Scriptures is the final leading back of all evil men, yea, 
even demons and Satan himself, laid down as an open and de- 
cided form of doctrine ; this circumstance is calculated to awaken 
serious reflection as to the advisability of introducing such an 
opinion or making it the subject of public instruction. 

Ver. 29. After this digression the apostle returns to the 
principal position, and argues first on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion from the Bamrifec@as trép tav vexpov. This difficult ex- 
pression is well known to have deeply engaged the attention of 
exegetical writers, from which numerous explanations have arisen. 
But before we proceed to examine the most important of these, 
we shall attempt ourselves to elucidate the passage. It is evi- 
dent that the connexion here is not so loose as Billroth, among 
others, supposes. ‘To the Bawrifec@ar, the xuvduvederv of ver. 30 
connects itself by means of the 7t/ «ai, which is not to be ne- 
glected. If weare not entitled exactly to attach the meaning of 
‘the baptism of suffering” to the Bamrigec@az, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that with the idea of baptism is likewise intimated as 
accessory all the sufferings which might affect the baptised. The 


1 The most plausible argument against our explanation of the passage relative to the 
restoration is this. The apostle treats in the whole chapter, of believers only and their 
resurrection, as we have already observed on ver. 23; therefore the whole connexion 
requires, that to the class restricted to ‘all believers, all who are in Christ,” the wévTes 
GworonOyjoovrar (ver. 22), and the éy waou (ver. 28), should be also added. That 
the evil arise, and what their possible fate may be, is not now entered upon by the apos- 
tle, his doctrine in this respect must be ascertained from other examinations of the sub- 
ject. (See on Rom. xi. 32.). Mueller likewise in the Stud, 1835, pt. iii. p. 749, las 
given an explanation of Rom. viii. 11, and also Mau (Theolog. Mitarb. pt. ii. p. 104.). 
Candour however compels us to confess that the first impression arising from the 
apostolic representation is not favourable to these explanations, even omitting the fact 
that the absolute removal of dominion and death appears to exclude the possibility of 
continuing death’s dominion over any portion of creation. The verses 23, sqq. are of 
a nature to lead us to infer that the apostle comprehended all mankind in the view 
taken, because he speaks of the end, consequently of the general resurrection of all. 
Weizel (Stud. 1836, pt. iv. p. 909) is of my opinion. This opinion appears yet more to 
commend itself to our consideration when we reflect, that Paul never openly speaks of 
the resurrection of the wicked. However there certainly appear in the Holy Scriptures, 
and doubtless from wise motives, apparently contradictory doctrines on this important 
point; and for this reason we should do well to leave them in the hieroglyphical uncer- 
tainty in which they have been given to us. (Concerning Paul’s description of the last 
judgement, see further the observations on Rom. ii. 6—8.). 
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tt wou TO Odedos of ver. 32 is however to be considered as an in- 
terpretation of the t/ mroujoovow (ver. 29), and qrovety = sippy is __ 
accordingly to be received in the sense of “ to gain somewhat, to 
acquire something, to attain.” The construction would then 
shape itself thus: for what then would they gain who (at a later 
period) received baptism? (The answer implied is: they would 
not only gain nothing, but would be, as stated in ver. 19, the 
most miserable among mankind.) For what reason should 
we ourselyes, who have long taken upon us the profession of 
Christians, tempt the dangers which hourly await us in that cha- 
racter? ‘To what purpose the daily strivings, if there were no 
resurrection, and no eternal reward in Christ’s kingdom? But 
it must be evident that the explanation of ver. 29 is closely linked 
with the verses preceding the 24th, and that the declaration con- 
cerning the téAos (ver. 24—28) appears only a digression. In 
ver. 23 the oi rod Xpiorod are represented as those participating 
next in order to Christ in that resurrection of which he was the 
first-fruits ; and this idea, taken in connexion with the ézrel ti 
momoovow of yer 29, authorises the construction which follows : 
‘‘ For were it not so, if believers were not to arise at Christ’s 
coming, what would those gain who had received baptism?” 
Billroth’s conception of zrovetv appears to me entirely erroneous. 
He translates: what will they do who permit themselves to be bap- 
tised ? Answer: something very foolish. But for what purpose 
employ the future thus? He says it may be explained, guid eos 
faceré APPAREBIT, or guid vi facere INVENIENTUR? But allow- 
ing that it is capable of being so understood, although a difficulty 
presents itself, such admission entirely destroys the connexion 
with what precedes, and which we think is sufficiently evident. 
There still remains that difficult form PamrifecOai imép taev 
vexpov to be explained, a passage hitherto received as if only 
Banrigec@at stood, of which the signification could not be mis- 
taken. It is highly important that the article should stand here 
(rév vexpov) which is in the tew¢. rec. immediately repeated in 
what follows, but in this passage avra@y is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. The use of the article does not imply dead persons with- 
out distinction, but the allusion is to certain well-known dead. 
The connexion with ver. 23 shows the reference to be to those de- 
parted in the Lord. If we maintain this reference it thence ap- 
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pears that wrép cannot here mean “instead,” for the dead are 
certainly already baptised, but that it signifies “for, to the 
advantage of.” But how far can the apostle declare that be- 
lievers about to be added to the church were baptised for 
the advantage of the dead? Inasmuch as.a certain number, a w)4- 
powya of believers is required (see on Rom. xi. 12, 25) which must 
be complete before the Parousia, and with it the resurrection, 
can take place. Every one therefore who receives baptism be- 
nefits thereby the body of believers, those already dead in the 
Lord. This conception appears to me fo explain the passage ; 
all other expositions’ bear traces of weakness on important points. 
Billroth has again quoted the explanation of the baptismus vica- 
rius. Tertullian (adv. Mare. v. 10) mentions this as only a he- 
retical custom, which is also confirmed by Epiphanius (Haer. 
xxviii. ¢. 6); but it is incredible that so early as the apostolic 
times. a superstition of this nature, in which the living became as 
it were proxy for the dead in baptism, should have existed, or 
become so general, that the allusion to it should have been uni- 
versally understood. But allowing this, what has given rise to 
the supposition that Paul sanctions so rank a superstition? An 
authority for the BamwrifecOar imép Tév vexpov is undoubtedly 
found in the passage, for it is evident that the foundation of the 
whole question is the opinion that, if the dead arise, they gain 
something by means of the BamrifecOar vrép tav vexpav. To 
this may be added that, in such a view, the article must be 
omitted before vexpov. Billroth endeavours to explain it by sup- 
posing that certain dead persons were intended, it might be rela- 
tives or friends, in whose place the Bamtifowevou suffered them- 
selves to be baptised. But if this explanation fails, neither 
baptising on the graves of martyrs (of which custom not a trace 
existed in the apostolic ages”), nor the being baptised to the 
confession of the resurrection, which cannot be literally expressed 


1 Especially in the writings of Calov, Wolf, and Heumann on this subject; the 
greater part of these however contradict themselves so fully as to require no other re- 
futation. 

2 The custom which undoubtedly existed in later times (Euseb. H. E. iv. 15. August. 
de Civ. Dei xx. 9) of baptising upon the graves of the martyrs, may possibly have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the present passage. 

3 This explanation is the prevalent one among the Catholic Fathers. They argue 
from the practice of their times, according to which the persons to be baptised confessed 
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by tmép Tav vexpov, or being baptised in the name of those already 
dead, can lay claim to be recognized. The latter explanation 
wouldindeed according to the meaning be most appropriate, if only 
the form BartitecOar i7rép instead of eds, or év ovowaTts Were gram- 
matically supported, and the plural were not so at variance with the 
article, as by the dead who are baptised, only Christ can be under- 
stood. The explanation propounded by Superintendent Meyer 
(in the Hannoeverschen Nachrichten yon Brandis und Rupstein 
Jahrg. 1834, pt. iv. pp. 179, sqq.), according to the views of 
Abresch and others (see Poli Synopsis ad h. 1.), appears to me 
very difficult of reception. According to this, cwuatwv or wedov 
is to be supplied to vexpav, and the meaning to be : what shall avail 
this grave of water (viewing baptism according to Rom. vi. as the 
image of death and resurrection) for your dead members, if there 
be no reanimation to expect? But in opposition to this, the fact 
seems to deserve attention, that in this view the vexpot would be- 
come the Bamrifouevos themselves, in which case the idea would 
certainly be more intelligibly expressed. Calvin considers the re- 
ference is to those who, being near to death, were desirous of 
receiving baptism before their end ; non tantum baptizantur, he 
says, gui adhuc victuros se putant, sed qui mortem habent ante 
oculos. But it is not very clear how this thought is to be found 
in bmép Tay vexpov.—ln conclusion, I will not deny that a certain 
feeling of doubt remains in my own mind with reference to the pas- 
sage Ihave adduced relative to the wAjpwya of the church. The 
idea is one so remotely bearing on the subject, that Paul could not 
justly assume it would be correctly understood by all his readers. 
Now the whole passage conveys the impression that Paul was 
treating of what he felt was thoroughly comprehended. I there- 
fore, with a view to further the explanation, propose to admit the 
following modification, viz. to receive imép = ayvri in the signi- 
fication of “instead, in place,” which presents no difficulty. (See 
remarks inComm. on Matt. xx. 28.). The tenor of Paul’s writing 
as far as ver. 19 was to show how, amid the self-denyings and 
persecutions which awaited the Christian in this world, he would 


belief in the resurrection of the dead, before baptism, and apply it to the circumstances 
of apostolic times. But in the most ancient periods belief in Christ alone was indis- 
pensable to baptism, as passages from Justin Martyr prove. (See my Monum, Hist. 
Eecel. vol. ii. p. 167.). 
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be the most miserable of men, if there were no resurrection, This 
view of the misery of the Christian in this world continues to form 
the groundwork of the further argument. He endeavours to 
prove that those persons who were baptised in the place of those 
members removed by death from the church (imép tév vexpar), 
would gain nothing thereby, if there were no resurrection for the 
dead. And likewise the patient endurance of persecution by 
those already Christians, having become so by baptism, would 
profit them in no degree, if their reward was not to be found in 
the resurrection. This view, it appears to me, commends itself 
by its simplicity, and it is rather striking that it had not been 
touched upon at an earlier period; but we have only to suppose 
that Paul considered, that as the ranks of the body of believers © 
were thinned by death, the deficiencies were supplied, and their 
places filled by those newly baptised. What will these gain 
thereby, Paul intends to say, or what will avail their being bap- 
tised in the room of the dead, 7. e. occupying the place of those 
departed? if there should be no resurrection, there can exist for 
neither the hope of reward, as an inducement to enter into the 
conflicts which await the Christian. In this sense the «ai is not 
without signification in the. sentence ti cat Bamrifovras, for what 
reason do ye yet permit yourselves to be baptised? is it not suf- 
ficient that the dead have hoped in vain, why draw others into 
error? The ti xal mets xcevdvvevouev which follows in ver. 30 
also connects itself thoroughly with this idea ; for, passing from 
those who, after uselessly enduring sorrows and persecutions, haye 
died (supposing the hope of the resurrection to be proved a fal- 
- lacious one), Paul proceeds to mention the living members of the 
church, who are foolishly sacrificing the certain for what is with- 
out certainty. (Regarding the connexion of the phrases, Gries- 
bach has connected the ef dAws vexpol ovKx éyeipovtas with what 
precedes ; but with Lachmann I prefer connecting it with what 
follows, as otherwise the phrase r/ «al, &. seems inappro- 
priate. ) 7 
Ver. 30, 31. The seis indicates in the first place the apostle 
himself, but in such a manner that all those belonging to the 
church are represented as more or less in similar cirenmstances; — 
the dmroOvncKe refers entirely to his individuality. (In ver. 31 
arroOvioxw implies “to find oneself in danger of death.” See 
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2 Cor. iv. 10, 11.—N%, though only occurring in the New Testa- 
ment in this place, is very generally employed in the form oftak- _ 
ing an oath.—The reading juerépay is evidently a change from 
the more difficult tuerépay, i.e. “by my glory, that I have in 
you.’’). 

Ver. 32—34. That the apostle was exposed to numerous 
dangers in Ephesus, is shown by Rom. xvi. 4, where itis said that 
Priscilla and Aquila had offered themselves in his place. (See 
also Acts xx.19.). Nevertheless @npsowayety must certainly 
only be employed metaphorically, for Paul’s privilege as a Roman 
citizen secured him from the arena. It is also improbable that 
before Nero’s persecution of the Christians, any were so ex- 
posed on account of their faith. But the reference in the cata 
avOpwrov is obviously to human and earthly affairs; if these 
were any spring of action, to what purpose the daily strife ? it 
would be more prudent to enjoy the pleasures of life! We may 
observe that the apostle sets completely aside the possibility of a 
pure spiritual existence; if there is no resurrection of the dead, 
the destruction of the individual is unavoidable. Buillroth cor- 
rectly remarks on this passage, as we before noticed, that this by 
no means implies a charge of epicurean principles against his an- 
tagonists, on the contrary it supposes that they likewise enter- 
tained a horror of such doctrines. The words are quoted strictly 
from Isa. xxii. 13, according to the LXX. The two verses 33, 
34 might easily be understood to contain Paul’s counsel that the 
better-disposed should entirely separate from the evil-minded; 
but this is not justified by the whole contents of the epistle ; and 
even in the second epistle, so much more reproving in its tone, 
nothing of the sort is to be found. Iam therefore of Billroth’s 
opinion that the tiwvés, with whom they were advised to avoid as- 
sociation, are not the persons mentioned in yer. 12, but possibly 
foreign emissaries who laboured to introduce error into the church 
in Corinth, We may however safely infer thus far, that Paul 
desired by these strong expressions to signify what the result 
might be, if the erring members of the Corinthian church failed 
to return to the undefiled truth. (In ver. 33, concerning ju) 
mravaobe see vi. 9.—The quotation is, according to Jerome, 
from Menander's Thais. On account of the iambic trimiters we 
must read ypyo@’, which Lachmann has again inserted in the 
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text.——Only in ver. 34 does éxvyde occur, the simpler form being 
more frequently used in the New Testament. The compositum 
alludes to the intoxicating nature of the evil influences already 
at work. Avxalws here only defines the nature of this shame “in 
a just and becoming manner.’’—The form dyvwolay Ocod eyew 
is not precisely the same as Ocov ov yvdvas, the latter is pure 
negative, while in the former the ayvwoiaitself becomes positive, 
a.€@. positive errors concerning God and divine things are cou- 
cealed in it.) | 

Vers. 35—38. It is plainly to be inferred from the fact of the 
apostle now passing to the supposed inquiry into the nature of 
the resurrection, and of the new body, that difference of opinion 
on the subject prevailed in Corinth. Although the a&dpor is not 
to be viewed as a decided characteristic of an individual or class 
of persons, but may rather be regarded as a rhetorical form; the 
strict examination of the subject nevertheless sanctions the sup- 
position that some (at least in Corinth) had given currency to opi- 
nions that the same body was to arise which had been given to us 
onearth. To the materialist Jewish Christian it was certainly 
easy, especially when combating the inferences of Gnostically in- 
clined Christians, to identify the body of the resurrection with 
that of corruption, which was an error in no degree less than 
that Gnostic tendency declaimed against by Paul from the 
very first. The apostle seeks his proof in the image of the 
grain of wheat (xdxxos); this, which is sown, 7.e. entrusted to 
the earth in order to be changed, is not identical with that 
which springs forth (the capa yevnoopevov), but is only the 
parent of that ca@ua, whose nature is permitted by God to be 
after the nature of the grain of wheat. But this compari- 
son does not appear to be entirely applicable, inasmuch as the 
plant again produces as fruit the same wheat from which itself 
was raised. ‘Paul however has no intention of carrying his me- 
taphor so far: he compares with the dead grain the fresh liy- 
ing plant which springs into being from its decay, not the fruit. 
His idea might also have included the blossom, in which the im- 
pulse of the plant to exalt itself is most plainly manifested. The 
formation of the fruit may be regarded as retrogression from the 
highest point of perfection, because it involves in itself a return 
to the first principle, and shows the conclusion of the entire course 


rer. 
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to be at hand. (See concerning the tendency of nature to perfect 
itself, which nevertheless sinks powerless back to its origin, the __ 
remarks on Rom. viii. 19, sqq.) If Billroth understands in this 
passage an allusion to the indwelling imperishableness of human 
nature, it does not appear to me capable of this construction.’ This 
imperishableness must be the spirit essentially such, while the 
apostle is treating of the capacity residing in the human organism 
for producing a higher corporeality, by no means to be considered 
without the Spirit, but which may nevertheless not be identified 
with it. (In ver. 36 the reading dppwy employed by Lachmann 
is doubtless preferable. The addpor could only apply to the ques- 
tion, which is by no means unreasonable, but only presupposes 
the erroneous operation of the identity of the present with the 
new body.—-Ver. 37. The 6 o7e/pess—ov ovreipers has been al- 
ready correctly explained by Heidenreich thus: quod seminas, 
gquodeunque id sit, non seminas certe plantam nascituram.—Con- 
cerning ef téyor see remarks on xiv. 10.). 

Ver. 39—41. Paul does not pursue the comparison to the end, 
making it complete, but leaving the idea touched upon in ver. 
38 that there are various kinds of seed, he passes to the variety 
of formations existing in the universe. He first adverts to the 
difference of substance of the cdp& in the various classes of crea- 
tures (man being included here according to his animal nature.) 
He then discriminates between heavenly and terrestrial organ- 
isms and again among the heavenly bodies asserts that dif- 
ferences exist in degree of glory. Calvin has very judiciously 
remarked that the tendency of the apostle’s argument was not to 
assert that, according to the degree of sanctification attained by 
individual believers, the properties of their glorified bodies and 
the degree of glorification they attained would be proportionate ; 
he intended only to express the difference between the body of 
the resurrection and this corruptible body. It may not however 


1 Billroth’s views concerning this passage might not be considered inappropriate if 


_ he had substituted “ glorification” for “resurrection” in that which follows. “ Paul 


does not admit the resurrection to begin withthe natural death as modern views do (or 
rather these may be said to deny the resurrection altogether, allowing only a pure spiri- 
tual immortality), but with the admission of the man into the kingdom of Christ.” As 
soon as tlie spirit is subjected to the influence of Christ’s living the same works to the 
glorification of the body (see on John vi.), but the resurrection 7.e. the perfected glori- 
fication, is still deferred until the end. 
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be altogether denied that the former idea is associated with the 
apostolic observations. Were it not so, it had been sufficient to 
draw attention to the specific differences between things heavenly 
and those of earthly design. The division of these objects into 
several denominations clearly shows the existence of an idea acces~ 
sory and subservient to the more prominent one. (Lange is also 
rightly of this opinion, p. 703.). In conclusion, it may be stated 
that cdma (ver. 40) is not to be precisely understood of the body, 
as if cdma émiyeov corresponded to the c@ua yuytxdy (ver. 40), 
and capa érovpdviov to the céua mvevpatixov, but cdua has 
rather here the more general signification “ unity composed of mem- 
bers, organism.” Ver. 41 shows that Paul especially reckoned the 
stars among the heavenly organism; nevertheless nothing con- 
cerning the apostle’s astronomical views can be concluded from 
this circumstance ; in ver. 38 he has also styled the vegetable for- 
mations c@parTa. 

Ver. 42—44. The application of the parable now follows, with 
very evident reference to the image employed, the grain (ver. 36, 
sqq.); since the ovre/peras applies to the decay, éye/perai to the 
awakening, or springing up of plants. As there are many sorts 
of organisms, so likewise has man a c@ua >Weyixov as well as a 
capa Tvevpatixov. Man standing in an especial manner upon 
the limits of two worlds, being equally allied to earth and heaven, 
possesses likewise a twofold corporeality. The earthly body has 
the predicate of all things earthly, the divine the attributes of the 
heavenly. But it is doubtless an introduction of modern philo- 
sophic views,’ to ascribe, as Billroth does, in this place the fol- 
lowing idea to the apostle, viz. ‘‘ that the spiritual body is the 
power of the Spirit, which is aware that its true immortality is to 


1 Goeschel appears to understand the doctrine of the glorified body differently ; 
see his writings on the proofs of the soul’s immortality (Berlin, 1835), p. 253. It 
sometimes seems as if the respected writer did not regard the higher corporea- 
lity as glorification of the matter, but only as a limitation of the personal attributes. 
But how a limit can be imagined without a limiting power is not very clear, conse- 
quently it must be considered as a self-limitation. But in what sense can this be styled 
a body? Mueller decidedly intended the same when he distinguishes the resurrection 
of the body from that of the flesh, maintaining the former, but denying the latter. At 
all events, the expression “ resurrection, glorification of the flesh,’ is wanting. But itis 
certainly accidental that John, in chap. vi., speaks of the eating Christ’s flesh, that has 
life in it, Fleshis the necessary substance of the body, the glorified body has glorified 
spiritualized flesh for its substance. (See also Lange, Stud. 1836, P. 3, p, 695, sq.) 
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be found in its unity with God and Christ, that althouph® Sintics s 
nually renewed in mortality, it maintains itself therein as imino? 
tal.” The mvedua cannot be identical with cdya tvevpatix . ” 
xov. The entire doctrine of a spiritualized, glorified, material ~ 
body is considered by Billroth unreal, as it must be necessarily 
acknowledged exegetically such, which is implied by the apostle 
in the expression céua mvevuatixov: yet this learned man him- 
self admits it, in regarding-the apostle in the point under consi- 
deration, as not yet freed from the differences of spirit and matter. 
To this representation we ascribe, according to the testimony of 
revelation, not only a transient subjective truth, but a permanent 
objective one. As withont body, no soul, so without corporeality 
no eternal happiness ; corporeality and the concomitant personal 
qualities are the object of God’s work. The unity of the person of 
God in the process of creation is an eternity of personal powers 
which have in the glorified body the limit, and wherein alone 
they have a perception of the glorified nature of their basis. As 
the spirit first earthwards clothes itself with the body, so after- 
wards heavenward is the body glorified in the spirit. Regenera- 
tion does not destroy the old man, but as the Spirit causes the 
new to proceed from him as the parent, so the power of the Spirit 
creates from the covering of the earthly body a spiritual one. 
The natural body is the clothing which the unenlightened yuy7 
effects for himself, thence cama yvyixov, the spiritual body, is 
the garment in which the soul, having become celestial and glori- 
fied through the Spirit of Christ, arrays itself. The earthly and 
celestial body are not identical, but not absolutely different; the 
elements of the former are employed in the formation of the latter, 
the operation of Christ in believers gradually transforms the one 
into the other. All wayerings therefore in the spiritual life are hin- 
drances and checks for the higher corporeality ; an idea calculated 
to produce a becoming seriousness and truth in all things which con- 
cern the body, as indifference in these matters may give occasion for 
disregard of sinful offences against it. (In ver. 44, the reading ed 
éoTe wpa wuytKov, Ett Kal TOpma TvevpaTiKdy is certainly not 
inapplicable [it conveys the idea that if the yrvy7 possessed the 
power to form for itself a corresponding organ, this must be the 
case, and in an enhanced degree, with the wvcdya.|. Nevertheless 


the form generally in use appears to me preferable, for this sen- 
» 
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tence, ver. 44, is nothing more than an exposition of ver. 42, otrw 
Kal 7) avdoracis Tév vexpov. Erasmus, Mill, and Semler recom- 
mend the entire omission of the passage, but this appears by no 
means advisable ; it leads the way to what follows and cannot 
therefore be omitted.) 

Vers. 45—47. Paul still continues his subject, and traces 
back the differences mentioned to a higher point, in which the 
source of the two-fold corporeality is to be found. Adam and 
Christ, (see on yer. 22), are again indicated as the origin from 
whence the corruptible and incorruptible body of man proceeds ; 
its influence governs the race, and appoints the most inward na- 
ture of the individual. They are not men as the others are, but 
the point originating the entire course of development, therefore 
Christ is also styled 6 éryaros “Addu, as in Rom. y. 14 tvdzos 
Tod éXovTos is applied to Adam; but if Paul here refers to 
the passage Gen. ii. 7, which the LXX. translate xai éyéveto 6 
avOpwros eis Wuyi Seoav, the foundation lies only in the ex- 
pression c@ua wuysxov (ver. 44.). No analogy for the second 
half 6 éryatos 'Adap eis trvedua Sworro.ody is to be found in the 
Old Testament. We may therefore suppose, as the words of the 
entire passage cannot be received as a quotation, that the apostle 
himself added them as a period to his strain of argument ; for 
although otw «at refers to the preceding sentence, yet if is im- 
possible to conclude that in the contrast laid down between 
Christ and Adam, Paul drew the incomprehensible character of 
Christ from that which was understood of Adam. The circum- 
stance of the passage quoted having no mention of the body, 
shows above all how little the allusion to Gen. ii. 7 is to be 
viewed as a corroborative and real citation. It is very probable 
that Paul presupposed the knowledge of the body being formed 
from the dust of the earth, as stated in Gen. ii. 7; this 1s sanc- 
tioned by the yoixds following in ver. 47 ; ~uxixov odpa there- 
fore is applied to a body formed of base material, animated by a 
aruy7}. The free use of the quotation shows the different sense 
in which it stands in the former text and in the apostle’s argu- 

ment. ‘That is to say, in the history of the creation the expres- 
sion wuyn Coca = rpm w? by no means implies something 


inferior, an antithesis to the mvedua, but it signifies there, that 
the image formed out of dust became by the hand of God an 
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animated organism. When employed by the apostle Paul on the 


contrary, Wvy7) and yruyixos possess a lower signification (see _ 


the observations on ii. 14), standing parallel to the -yoixds 
(ver. 47), and indicating not the sinless creature proceeding from 
the hand of his Creator, but the fallen being, betrayed into the 
power of the ¢fopd. The employment of the biblical parallel is 
accordingly only to be considered a slight expression of an en- 
tirely independent train of thought arising from a passage of 
Scripture. It has been asserted that by the quotation from 
the Old Testament Paul appears to have had Adam in his 
original condition in view, and not the fallen Adam. This 
view has especially been adopted by Mau (Theol. Mitarb. pt. ii., 
p. 94, sqq,, p. 100), and an opinion founded thereon, that death 
is not to be considered a consequence of sin, but a natural pro- 
perty of the body ; only the manner of the death, and the descent 
into Hades, is the consequence of sin. But though the author 
labours to establish this view, employing principally this passage 
for the purpose, I have not been able to convince myself that his 
opinion is well-grounded. It is undoubted that Adam’s body 
likewise needed glorification ; but had he not sinned, he would 
without @dvaros have proceeded on the way to be clothed upon. 
(2 Cor. y. 1, sqq.) Death is ever the powerful struggle of soul and 
body, with corruption and its horrors, not ordained such of God, but 
following as the simple consequence of sin. Paul here makes no al- 
lusion to the fall, but employs the Old Testament description of 
Adam, without distinguishing between the time before and after 
the fall ; nevertheless what precedes (especially the Oopa, ver. 42), 
as well as that which follows (ver. 48, 49), compels us to believe 
that Paul had the fallen Adamin hismind. We might with per- 
fect right observe silence respecting the fall, because there existed 
the same necessity in Adam's body for glorification before that 
event, as afterwards, in order to become a cama mvevpatixov. 
Upon this subject more will be found in Krabbe’s striking con- 
troversy with Neander (yon der Suende, p. 191, sqq.), the latter 
entertaining similar views to Mau (Pflanz. vol. ii., p. 519, sqq.).— 
Fom the predicate of Christ wvedua fworoudv, for which in ver. 
470 Kupios €& odpavod stands as an explanation, it may be concluded 
that the apostle does not consider the natural veda in a condition 


to form the cpa wvevuartixor, but only the divine spirit of God: 
yr 2 
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who took upon himself man’s nature as Christ. For this cause 
he is called the resurrection (John. xi. 25), and he only who be- 
Neveth in this hath life, and shall arise at the last day. (John 
vi. 54.). The idea expressed in ver. 46 is, that the laws of de- 
velopment require that the lower precede the higher, and con- 
trary-wise that the higher follow the inferior, even as the human 
birth must necessarily precede the new-birth or regeneration. (It 
seems to me that Billroth discovers too many difficulties in ver. 
47 ; the €& odpavod corresponds entirely to the éx yijs [an allusion to 
Gen. ii. 6] with reference to the origin ; the yoixds appeared to pre- 
sent to the apostle no suitable adjective form, he therefore employs 
6 KUptos, by which the yoixds acquires an idea of ministering to. 
The omission of 6 xvpsos certainly arose from the fact of the tran- 
seriber seeing some difficulty in the use of it.) 

Ver. 48—50. In order to establish the connexion of every man 
with the two states mentioned, the writer remarks that the nature 
of the one passes into that of the other; in the first Adam by 
the natural birth, in the second through the spiritual. Referring 
to the history of the ereation (Gen. i. 27), the expression 
eixev is chosen to signify the relation of created beings to each 
other. The natural birth imprints the image of the fallen 
Adam in the soul (Gen. v. 3), the new birth (which is first truly 
accomplished with the glorification of the body), the image of 
Christ, by whose sacred influence the body is glorified. (See 
on Rom. viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18.). The reading dopécwper includes 
in the idea that of admonition, which does not agree with scriptural 
doctrine ; regeneration can never be attained by striving or even 
faith itself; it is an act of positive grace, to the obtaining of which 
admonition would be in vain employed. The apostle then, with 
reference to the subject treated on in vers. 35, 36, concludes with 
the assertion that this mortal corruptible body can have no part 
in the kingdom of God, but only the incorruptible body of the 
resurrection. In the roto dé dye a concession to the spiritua- 
list and an opposition to the materialist opinions is to be seen. 
(Concerning the formula cap£ cai aijwa see Comm. on Matt. xvi. 17, 
xxvi. 26. It indicates earthly corporeality in its mortality and 
sinfalness. It may not be argued from it that the immortal body . 
can have no cdp&: a oda can never be considered without 
cdp& [in the sense of spiritual restraint], as we have already 
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seen. But the odpé itself is likewise a cap& wvevpatixy! as 
Christ’s body inthe holy communion.—By the expression Bacu\eca _ 
Qcod we are here to understand the kingdom of God upon earth, 
the re-establishment of Paradise, which the Scriptures inform us 
will undoubtedly attend the coming of our Lord. See the ob- 
servations in the Comm. on Matt. iii. 2.). 

Vers. 51, 52. Paul now enters upon the consideration of an- 
other point, which Billroth has erroneously viewed as the main 
subject of the argument. He explains the relation which the 
living will bear to those already dead in the faith at the looked 
for coming of Christ. It appears that many of the Corinthian 
Christians entertained the idea that those still living at that event 
would with earthly bodies have part in the kingdom of God. This 
Paul declares to be an error, and teaches that these receive a 
new body as well as those who are raised; that is to say, they 
are all changed upon Christ’s appearance, and that suddenly. 
An authentic interpretation of the few words here given is formed 
by the passages 2 Cor. v.1; 1 Thess. iv. Paul terms this a 
pvoTHptov, while he even expresses the fact ; but that which may 
be regarded as the mysterious in it is the how, not the fact. The 
power of the Spirit, which at that dread moment will pour itself 
upon the church like a life-bestowing dew (Isa. xxvi. 19), will 
effect the bodily transformation in a mysterious manner. The 
act of changing is called in 2 Cor. vy. 2, 7d oixntypiov to é& ovpa- 
vod émevdtcacGar, the farther consideration of which will then 


occur. The apostle here chiefly dwells upon the suddenness with 


which the bodily transformation will take place, and as Billroth 
justly observes, for the purpose of removing any apprehension 
from the minds of the Corinthians that some might arrive too late 
to participate in God’s kingdom upon earth. ‘This dread might 
display itself in a twofold form. It might be feared that the 
living would find entrance before the dead, see 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
or, on the other hand, that the latter should obtain precedence. 
It is certain however that the idea of the change occurring sud- 
denly does not vitiate the supposition of a gradual preparation of 


1 How far removed Calvin was from denying the glorification of the body is proved by 
his remarks on this passage : Calterum carnem et sanguinem intellige, qua nune conditione 
sunt, caro enim nostra particeps erit gloriw Dei, sed innovata et vivificata a Christi 
spiritu, 
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the glorified body during the earthly course by the operation of 
Christ. The suddenness only bears reference to the momenta- 
neous bursting forth of the already perfected new body,’ as the 
beautiful butterfly which is gradually perfected in the less attrac- 
tive larva frees itself suddenly from the obstruction of its dark en- 
velope and springs into light of the sun.—Paul likewise appoints 
the time by the expression év 7H éoyatn cadmuyys. AS seven 
trumpets are mentioned in Rev. viii. the expression €oyaty cannot 
wellimply, as Billroth thinks, “trumpet, sounding in the last day,” 
but it may rather be understood of last-sounding trumpet. But 
the expression is naturally only a figurative one, to describe the 
awakening spiritual operation, which shall arouse mankind in 
awe and trembling. (See on Matt. xxiv. 31.) Similar conster- 
nations, excited by higher causes, pass from time to time through 
mankind ; but those which occur at the period immediately pre- 
ceding the last day will be of the most powerful nature, and 
arouse the most secret things of the inward life. See further on 
1 Thess. iv. 16, and Rev. viii. In the Old Testament the pro- 
phetic and typical passages in Exod. xix. 16, Isa. xxvii. 13, Zach. 
ix. 14, may be consulted. (With respect to the text in ver. 51, 
many various readings occur, partly occasioned by the position of 
the ov. This negation would appear more suitably placed before 
mavtes than before xowpnOnodueOa, for in the latter case the 
words would really imply “ none will die.”’ Billroth has correctly 
remarked upon this that the emphasis belongs to dAAaynoopcba, 
and the ov xotpnOnoopefa is only an accessory idea; all it is 
true will not die, but all will certainly be changed. The most 
part of the deviations arise from the circumstance, that offence 
was taken at the idea that not all should die, death being ap- 
pointed to all men. [Heb. ix. 27.] In later times, as the expec- 
tation of the near approach of Christ’s coming diminished, the 
idea must have certainly acquired importance. Lachmann had 
decided that the negation should be omitted, but the connexion 
urgently requires it, because, as remarked, Paul defines the posi- 


1 The idea of the sudden transformation indicates that no development is to be ex- 
pected after death,but that every individual is called to publish the character of the course 
he has hitherto followed on earth. Children will not arise as men, nor aged men retreat 
to the period of youth, but every glorified body will represent clearly his degree of age, 
with the exception of all that is perishable, so that all taken together may declare the en- 
tire human race in its degrees and varieties with the most perfect clearness. 
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tion of those alive at Christ’s appesene: ; these die not, but will be 
changed.—The sentence cadzice: ydp as far as d\XaynoducOa, — 
that is suitably enclosed within brackets, throws yet more light 
on the immediately preceding idea of the instantaneous transfor- 
mation which takes place, and likewise upon the manner of the 
resurrection—Concerning the form cadice, see Winer’s Gr. 
p. 80, it would be best to consider it impersonal: it will sound. 
Without doubt Paul included himself also in the jets, because 
he hoped to live until the coming of Christ. See on 2 Cor. v. 2, 
sqq., 1 Thess. iy. 17.). 

Vers. 53--54. Employing the image of a garment, the apostle 
further describes the forming of the new body, finding in the 
same the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (xxv. 8), that death 
shall be destroyed. It is very striking that the @0aprov and 
Ovnrov are not described in this passage as destroyed, but only 
as clothed upon. (See on 2 Cor. v. 2, sqq.). Doubtless Paul 
intends by this to signify that the elements of the mortal body 
are as it were absorbed, swallowed up by the omnipotence of the 
glorifying Spirit. We cannot deny that the words xatemoOn 6 
Odvaros appear as in ver. 26 to favour the restoring. It evi- 
dently not only implies that death has for ever lost its power 
over some (the faithful), though retaining over others its might, 
as the second death,! but that it ceases everywhere, which can 
only happen when the {w7) accepts all in himself, and God is all 
in all. (Aoyos is used here = mandy eles according to the con- 
text.—Nixos is a more recent form for vixn. The Hebrew my 


is frequently so given by the LXX., even when that which is ‘to 
be represented as enduring or lasting is not precisely of a joyful 
nature. [See Lam. vy. 20; Amos vill. 7.]. Paul follows the 
Hebrew text in the translation from Isa. xxv. 8. the LXX. 
read xatémuev 6 Odvatos ioyvoas, from which it is probable that 
they followed another reading.) 

Vers. 55—57. The apostle then employs a passage from Hosea 
xiii. 14, in which the prophet rejoices triumphantly in the vic- 
tory gained over death and his kingdom, and the consequent loss 


1 The expression @dvaros devtepos only occurs in the Apocalypse (ii. 11, xx. 14.). 
In the latter passage the second death is represented as like a sea of fire, but the first 
death appears in the Revelation to be destroyed together with Hades, being cast into the 
sea of fire. The tenor of this entire representation can however only be satisfactorily 
explained by taking it in conjunction with the series of Apocalyptic images in that book, 
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of his prey by the resurrection. The explanation in the Comm. 
upon Rom. vii. 11, sqq., is likewise adapted for an interpretation 
of the passage in which sin is represented as the sting of death, 
and the power, i.e. the strength creating sin, the law ; the reader 
is therefore referred to the Comm. In the prophetic connexion 
KévTpov signifies nothing but the bitter feeling, the sorrow of 
death ; Paul however employs it as parallel with dvvayis in the 
signification of calling forth the display of power. The slumber- 
ing power of death awakens sin, and again that of sin, the law. 
But Christ in his mercy destroys first the law (in the sense laid 
down in the Comm. on Rom. vii. 24, sq. vin. 1), and then sin 
and death itself. (In ver. 55, Lachmann reads Odvate for an, 
and the critical authorities are in fact strongly in its favour. 
B.D.E.F.G. have it likewise. However as the Hebrew text reads 
én as well as the LXX., I myself prefer retaining the usual read- 
ing. It is possible that the reading @dvare arose from an expo- 
sition to be applied to the word 46n.). 

Ver. 58. In conclusion the apostle exhorts his readers, having 
this certain hope of the resurrection, to continue stedfast in the 
faith, and earnest in the work of preaching the gospel, knowing 
that their labour would be well rewarded. This is the correct 
construction of the ov« gots Kxevos: the words do not signify that 
preaching shall be successful, for many shall be converted, but 
that the labour shall receive its reward in the resurrection. The 
apostles were by no means insensible to the hope of future hap- 
piness as a spur to their zeal. (Edpaios is also found in 1 Cor. 
vii. 37. See also Coloss. i. 23.— Apetaxivntos == BéBavos is 
only found in the New Testament in this single passage.). — 


§ 13. THE COLLECTION. 
(xvi, 1—24.) 


Vers. 1—4. The subject of the collections in money made by 
Paul for the use of the Christians in Jerusalem and Palestine has ~ 
been mentioned already in Acts xi. 29, xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 
26, 27. But in this chapter, and likewise in the second Epistle 
(chap. vill. ix.), the apostle enlarges so considerably upon the fact, 


» 
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that his conduct in this particular requires further consideration. 
It appears very striking that Paul, during the entire period of his 
ministerial labours, was continually mindful of this collection, 
and that too for the advantage of the Christians in Jerusalem. 
In the Comm. on Acts iv. 32, sqq. it has been remarked that the 
possessing all goods in common in the church at Jerusalem, was 
probably the cause of its becoming impoverished, and rendered 
these collections necessary. We however saw in the same pas- 
sage that a community of goods, in the sense of providing a 
living for all the members of the church out of funds common to 
all, was not very probably established ; it would therefore be 
only some individuals, acting from an excess of zeal upon the first 
impulse of brotherly love, who would be so desitute. But this view 
would not be sufficient to explain Paul’s collections. Itis possible 
that the apostle desired to express his piety towards the mother 
church, and the acknowledgment of his dependence. As all Jews! 
down to modern times paid half a shekel to the temple at 
Jerusalem, and after its destruction continued the contribution 
in order to meet the necessities of the Jews living there, Paul 
probably considered himself also bound to express his gratitude 
to the mother church by a similar collection in her behalf. This 
explains how again, in Gal. ii. 10, the determination to support 
the poor could be made the subject of a formal regulation among 
the apostles. ‘These collections may be considered the acknow- 
ledgment of the connexion with the mother church. And besides, 
as the apostle’s rules brought him into a species of conflict with 
the Jewish Christians, the apostle might the more zealously urge 
these contributions in order to signify by deeds his personal in- 
clination towards the mother church. Paul therefore recommends 
the Corinthians, in order to collect without inconvenience to 
themselves, to lay by something each Sunday; he would then 
appoint a deputy to receive the money, which should either be 
transmitted to Jerusalem by the same means, or if necessary, he 
would accompany it thither himself. (In ver. 1. Noyia = ovr- 
Noyn according to Suidas’ collection. The mention of a collec- 
tion in Galatia, leads to the supposition of another epistle, besides 
the one we possess; nothing is there said of a collection, yet 


1 See Haymann on the marriage ceremonies of the Jews, in the Zeitschrift fiir Phil, 
und Kaih. Theol. Koeln, 18365, pt. 1, p. 42, sqq. 
2 
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Paul might have introduced this personally to their notice, when 
he was last among them.—In ver. 2 consult the Comm. on Matt. 
xxvii. 1, on wia Tov caBBatov. Certainly it may not be infer- 
red from this passage thatcollections took place among the con- 
gregations on the Sabbath, for it was Paul’s intention that each 
should make a suitable contribution at home; but it decidedly 
proves that it was already the practice to distinguish the day of 
our Lord’s resurrection, to sanctify the day by the exercise of be- 
nevolence.—EvododcGa. means properly to haye a prosperous 
journey, to be fortunate, in happy condition. To the 6, Tv av, 
Exaotos is to be added, “as far as the circumstances of each 
sanction it.” Ina similar connection, ca@as nidmopeiro tis is said 
in Acts ix. 29, and cao éav éyn tis in 2 Cor. viii. 12.—In yer. 
3, the epistles are ypaupata ovotatixa [2 Cor. iii. 1], the use of 
which is ancient, since the nature of circumstances rendered it 
necessary, although their peculiar form was assumed at a subse- 
quent period.-—In ver. 4 the éav 7 d&ov refers to the amount of 
the collection, with which the deputation who were to deliver it 
over were to charge themselves, and have reference. See thereon 
on 2 Cor. viii. 18, sqq.). 

Ver. 5—9. The mention of his arrival in Corinth, affords an 
opportunity to the apostle to explain himself concerning the ar- 
rangements for his journey. We learn from 2 Cor. i. 15, that he 
desired to go direct to Corinth (possibly through Asia and by 
sea), and from thence to Macedonia; but the desire to leave time 
for his epistle to produce its effect may have caused him to pro- 
ceed directly into Macedonia. In the meantime, he announces 
his intention to his readers of becoming their guest for a consider- 
able period, probably even for the winter. Until Pentecost, he 
thinks that circumstances would justifty his remaining at Ephesus. 
which leads us to conclude the epistle was written in the spring. 
Concerning this, the Introduction may be consulted, § 2. (In 
ver. 6 tuydv, forte, see ef tUyor 1 Cor. xiv. 10.—In ver. 9, 
Ovpa is figuratively employed for sphere of action. See 2 Cor. 
ii. 12; Col. iv 3. The epithet évepyns arises from the image used. 
—The antagonists require the presence of Paul, in order to be 
kept in check.). : 

Ver. 10—12. Here follow some notices concerning Timothy 


and Apollos. The former is commended to a good reception, and 
eon 
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of the latter it is observed, that he could not come at that time, 
but would shortly visit Corinth. (In ver. 10 the ps} tis adrov 
eLovdernon, according to 1 Tim. iv. 12, is plainly connected with 
Timothy’s youth— Ver. 11. According to Acts xix. 22, Erastus 
was clearly among the brethren named, perhaps also others.—In 
ver. 12, the brethren mentioned are probably the Corinthian de- 
puties named in yer. 17.). 

Vers. 13, 14. It may be supposed that..Paul here thought to 
conclude, but the exhortation which follows occurred to his mind, 
and led to the special observations which follow. (Upon oryxo 
see Rom. xiv. 4.— Avdpifer Oar, “ to act as a man,” is only found 
in the New Testament in this passage, though frequently in the 
LXX., and also in 1 Mace. ii. 64.—KpatatodcOa is used in the 
signification of “to become strong,”’ Luke i. 80, ii. 40.). 

Ver. 15,16. The apostle feels himself called upon to recom- 
mend to his readers Stephanas, who had conveyed the epistle 
from the Corinthians to Ephesus, and also had delivered Paul’s 
epistle at Corinth. Probably, as a man observing an impartial 
course, he had drawn upon himself some bitterness from parties 
in Corinth. (In Rom. xvi. 5, Epenetus is called the first fruits 
of Achaia, though ’Acias is certainly the correct reading; he 
must then have belonged to Stephanas’ oicia.—The étafav éav- 
Tovs eis Suaxoviay cannot refer to the administration of the office 
of deacon [for which reason trotadccecOat does not convey the 
impression of ecclesiastical subordination among the heads], to 
which no one was self-appointed, but signifies such services out 
of the common order as delivering the epistle might be considered. 
These were of a nature to require acknowledgment, as the exer- 
cise of them involved both trouble and neglect of business.) 

Vers. 17, 18. Together with Stephanas, both Fortunatus and 
Achaicus are here mentioned, the two latter appearing to belong 
to the former as principal. Paul describes their presence as sup- 
plying the deficiency occasioned by being absent from the Co- 
rinthians, and claims from the latter gratitude towards them on 
this head. (The dvéravoav rvedua vue is either to be under- 
stood, they refreshed me so, as ye yourselves formerly ; or, by their 
diligence towards me they have benefitted you.—In the éruy- 
vooKe is implied the conduct arising from understanding, and 
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truly ina good sense corresponding to the tiav or ayarrav. ‘Emi- 
ytveoxew is employed in a similar manner in 1 Thess. v. 12.). 

Vers. 19, 20. Greetings now follow, including those of Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had quitted Corinth for Ephesus. (Acts xviii. 
18, sqq.). These zealous believers had also here a place of meet- 
ing in their house. (Rom. xvi. 3.). The exhortation to greet one 
another with a holy kiss, refers to the public assembly, in which the 
epistle was read aloud. (See the Comm. on Rom. xvi. 16.). ®irn- 
pa THS ayawns occurs in the passage 1 Pet. v. 14. : 

Ver. 21, 22. As far as this place, Paul had dictated the sub- 
ject (probably to Sosthenes, i. 1), but the apostle now appends a 
salutation written with his own hand, as spurious letters were 
already circulated as from him (2 Thess. ii. 2.). He selects for 
this purpose an idea which is not carried further, and for which it 
is not necessary to seek the connexion. I cannot yield to the 
probability of Billroth’s supposition that wapay aa is only added 
by Paul in order also to show his Syrian handwriting, and that 
the words were afterwards transcribed by Greek transcribers with 
Greek characters. The thought “the Lord comes!” «puos ép- 
yeta! is rather calculated to heighten the tenor of the preceding 
warning: Be ye quickly converted, for the time of decision is near 
at hand! The Syriac form might be employed by the apostle 
as more fluent. In the 7j7w davaOena is expressed not only the 
exclusion from the church, but also the delivering over to the ac- 
tive power of the enemy without. (See on dva@cua Comm. | 
Cor. xii. 3.). 

Vers. 23, 24. The usual form then concludes the writing, but 
as the epistle contains many severe words, Paul hastens to assure 
all without exception of his love, in order to prevent any personal 
application of his strictures. 
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I. 
PART FIRST. 
toa, 1) 


§ 1. THE CONSOLATION. 


(i. 114.) 





After the greeting (ver. 1, 2), the apostle proceeds to thank 
God for the comfort with which he had refreshed him in all his 
_ sorrows and conflicts. The commencement of the epistle is espe-~ 
cially directed to the better-intentioned among the Corinthians, 
Paul declaring that on his part he glories in nothing so much as 
preaching the word of God in its holy simplicity, without adding - 
aught (8—14.) 

Vers. 1, 2. The greeting resembles that of the first epistle in 
all important points, only instead of Sosthenes, Timothy is men- 
tioned as the writer, who consequently must have already returned 
from his mission to Corinth (1 Cor. ivy. 17, xvi. 10) when Paul 
commenced his second epistle. According to ver. 1, the second 
epistle being directed as a circular letter to all believers in Achaia, 
it addresses the Athenians likewise (for according to the Roman 
division Hellas and the Peloponnesus was included in Achaia), 
though Corinth alone, as the principal city, is specially mentioned. 

Vers. 3, 4. The epistle itself commences with a thanksgiving 
to God for the consolation bestowed upon him (the apostle) in his 
necessity, which inspires the desire to communicate the same 
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comfort to others who may be in similar affliction. Paul how- 
ever does not represent this true comfort of a nature to be appro- 
priated at discretion, but rather as the operation of the Spirit, 
which is the source of mercy and perfect consolation ; he exhorts 
his readers to trust steadfastly in all difficulties to this living 
God. (In ver. 3 etAoyntds = Ww when employed to signify 


the relation of the low to that which is high, is in the sense of | 
“‘to praise, to extol ;’’ when the circumstances are reversed, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ to bestow a blessing.” —The expression Qeds "Inood 
Xpiotov, which has already occurred in Rom. xy. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 
24, calls to mind the expression, God of Abraham. [See on this 
the observations in Comm. vol. i. Matt. xxii. 31, 32.]. God is 
thereby indicated in the peculiar form of revelation, and understood 
under those special circumstances which are revealed in Christ. 
—The subsequent ratip Tay vixtipyav Kal Oceds mapaxdjoews 
corresponds to the @eds cal watHp, Oeds expressing the idea of 
the origin, the source, just as in Ephes. i.17, God is called o 
Tmatnp Ths So&ns. Consolation is by no means to be regarded 
here as the simple phrase of sympathy, but as an actual power of 
the Spirit, issuing from God, and capable of henceforward leading 
him who receives it to himself. In Matt. x. 13, the same idea is 
applied to peace; all such subjective circumstances have their 
foundation in the Spirit which God bestows upon his own.) 

Ver. 5. According to the principle, such as he is, so likewise 
are we also in this world (1 John iv. 17); the apostle places im 
' parallel the sufferings and consolation of believers, with the suf- 
ferings and consolation, and even the gloriousness of Christ. The 
Tabnuata tov Xpiotod are, as Billroth correctly asserts in ¢or- 
roboration of Winer, the sorrows endured by Christ; these re- 
peat themselves in the believer, and likewise the comfort and the 
glorification experienced by the Redeemer. Had the parallel 
been completely carried out, it must have been said 7) mapaKAgots 
Tov Xpictov eis Huds. At the least it is signified in the da Tob 
Xpistod that the Lord received the consolation he imparts to 
others ; for to him may be applied in the highest sense that God 
comforted him, eis To SvvacQat Tos avOpwrovs TapaKanev év 
maon Ornve, Heb. ii. 17,18.). To attribute to the expression 
TaOnuata tod Xpiotod the signification of ‘ sufferings for Christ 
and his cause,” will hardly occur to the mind of any one ; never- 
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theless it would not be unreasonable to enquire (according to 
such passages as Col. i. 24), whether Xpucros may not here, as 
in 1 Cor. xii. 12, signify all believers collectively, the church, _ 
making the sense of the words “ sufferings, which the church has 
to endure.” ‘The idea is by no means unsuitable, although I 
prefer the former explanation, as otherwise Xprords must be taken 
in two significations in the same sentence. 

Vers. 6,7. The inward spiritual fellowship, the cowwwvia, which 
the apostle perceives to exist between himself and the Corin- 
thians, does not permit him to refer his sufferings and his conso- 
lation to himself as an isolated individual, but inclusively to all 
_ believers. As however Paul desires to allow that which is con- 
solatory to predominate, he does not say, When we suffer, suffer 
ye also, but, it takes place for your comfort and your salvation, 
z.e. a8 Billroth correctly explains, ‘“ Inasmuch as I suffer in the 
service of the Gospel, through which ye receive consolation and sal- 
vation.” The participation of the Corinthians in the sufferings 
is not denied by Paul, but he only desires to make it a secondary 
feature, and therefore mentions it in the same sentence as, and 
under the support of consolation, which therefore neutralizes it. 
Billroth correctly observes that the words tis évepyoupévns év 
UTOLOVH TOV avTav TAaOnuaTwV, BY Kal pels Tacyowev do not 
imply similar sufferings which the Corinthians were called upon 
to bear at the same time with the apostle, but those sufferings 
felt by Paul, and which ail believers, according to their bond of 
love with him, would feel as their own. The concluding words xai 7 
édmris—trapakrnoews, express as it were the principle upon which 
the former deduction rests ; for which reason the phrase cal % 
érxmls Apov BeBaia iép iwav is not to be in a parenthesis as 
Fritzsche has thought, but the eiores which follows is rather to 
be connected with édmls adv in the manner of an anacoluthon. 
(In yer. 6 several readings occur. The tert. rec. has the sen- 
tence Tis evepyoupévns—rracyouwev immediately annexed to cw- 
tnpias, then follows the e/re mapaxadovpeba, while to the imép 
THs YuoVv TapakNijoews is again added xal cwrnpias, as in the 
first half. Several Codd., especially B.D.E.F.G.1., have more- 
over the phrase xai 1) édis—tpdv before the elte mapaxadov- 
peOa. This reading, backed certainly by weighty authorities, 


is assented to by Lachmann; he only objects to the second «al 
8 
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awTnpias as doubtful. We may however suppose that a trans- 
position by the transcriber may have early taken place, owing to 
the repetition of the tmép ths mapaxAjncews. We would with 
Griesbach adopt this view, if Billroth’s observation were correct, 
that the subject does not sanction the annexation of the ris 
évepyoupérns K. T. r. to the first phrase e’re OAvBeuefa. He thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘ How can it be said, if we bear sufferings, it 
is sufficient for your comfort and salvation that ye likewise en- 
dured them?’ But we cannot see wherefore this should not be 
said. Is it not a general feeling that a comfort exists to those 
who love in sharing the suffering likewise, and are not the sor- 
rows laid upon us by’God profitable to the believer? Certainly 
this idea exists in the words, and may be equally deduced from 
the first and second part of the sentence. The contents undergo 
no change from altering the position of the words; both ideas of 
consolation and suffering are indifferently found in the appo- 
sition and in the antithesis of the e’re O\18doue0a and the elite 
mapaxadrovpeba. With regard to Griesbach’s opinion, it can only 
be alleged against it that it does not appear desirable to sepa- 
rate the ete mapaxadovpela from the elre OAuBopuea by the long 
intermediate sentence. But this may precisely have proceeded 
from the change in transcription alluded to, and it does not in 
the least outweigh the advantages of Lachmann’s reading, for 
which the authority of the Codd. can be alleged.) 

Ver. 8. A closer description of the magnitude of the suffer- 
ings spoken of by the apostle in the preceding verses now fol- 
lows. It is most probable from the phrase év 79 ’Acia that Paul 
alludes to the persecution by Demetrius (Acts xix.), for to ima- 
gine with Heumann and Riickert that diseases which afflicted 
the apostle are signified, is by no means justified by the expres- 
sion ta@nuata tod Xpiotod : Christ never suffered from sickness. 
It may not be concluded from the od OérXopev tpas ayvoeiv that 
the Corinthians were until this period unacquainted with the 
apostle’s sufferings ; it is not the sufferings themselves, but the 
greatness of them, which is exposed to view. (For uwép tijs 
OrXapews Lackmann reads zepi, which is supported by Billroth. 
Certainly however he goes too far, when he believes that o7ep can 
on no account be employed in this passage. —The prepositions u7rép 
and srepi, it cannot be denied, occasionally stand for each other in 
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the New Testament, for which reason the same frequently occurs 

in the Codd. [See Winer’s Gram. 4 edit. p. 389.].—The vrrep—— 
dvvapwv is in no degree synonymous with xa vmepBornr, it ra- 
ther shows forth the subjective position of the sufferings, the 
greatness of which is rendered objective by the xa0’ tepBornp. 
The brép dSvvapiy still farther heightens the date xat.— E£a- 
mopetoGar only again occurs in the New Testament in iv. 8 of the 
present Epistle; these passages prove that it is the heightening 

of the dropeic Aan.) 

Vers. 9—11. The extent of the sufferings, which according to 
the apostle’s conviction could hope for no diminution, is conceived 
by him in an ethical point of view. It had the effect of freeing 
him from all self-confidence, and leading him to trust entirely to 
God, who could not only deliver him from impending death, but 
likewise restore those to life already become his prey. (The 
form 70 a7réxpia Tod Oavarou év éauT@ yew can only be under- 
stood of the sentence pronounced. Hesychius explains dmroxpiya 
by xataxpipa, ipos. Paul considers the Almighty as Lord of 
life and death, uniting in himself the power of judgment and of 
pronouncing the sentence. Billroth’s supposition appears less 
apposite, for he regards it as if the apostle had enquired of him- 
self whether he could be preserved, to which he replies in the 
negative.) The divine assistance upon which Paul relied for pre- 
sent and future aid appears however in some degree connected 
with human means (ver. 11) by the thanks returned for the sup- 
port granted to the intercession of believers. However, according 
to the meaning of the apostle, the cuvumovpyeiy may not be so 
strained as if God and the faithful were two parallel powers, for it 
is rather God who by his Spirit inspires the intercession and lends 
power to it. This help which comes to the suffering brother by 
means of intercession must again howeyer bear evidence of the 
blessing of the xowwvia. The help is then a source of joy to all, 
and awakens thanksgiving in the hearts of those for whom inter- 
cession is made. (See iv. 15, which is entirely similar.) Re- 
garding the connexion of the text, we may be doubtful whether 
€x TOMY Tpocwwv is to be connected with edyapictnOA siméep 
jov, and if To ets Huas yapiopa Sid TONG indicates the subject 
of the thanks, as Billroth supposes, or if, according to Fritzsche, 
did TOAAOY evyapicTnOn brép judv should be connected, and 

82 
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EX TOAXGY TpoTaTT@Y TO eis Huas yaptopwa considered the subject 
of the thanks. We must especially regard the difference between 
the prepositions é« and 6.4 in forming our decision. It is evi- 
dent that dvd refers to the actual assistance vouchsafed to the in- 
tercession, for which reason it would be better to connect dua 
Tor@y with ydpiopa. According to the other arrangement, the 
article must be placed before é« moAN@v Tpocetrav, because then 
all as far as ydpicpa would form one subject; yevdwevoy may be 
supplied to dua woAAGv. The é« on the contrary signifies the 
breaking forth of the inward feelings into thanksgiving, and from 
thence €x woAA@y tpocarev could be more correctly annexed to 
evyapioTnO. But when Billroth attempts to construe 7poc@mav 
by oribus, so that it stands to crouatwr, so is it without 
analogy ; it certainly only implies person. The dca mwodrdor, 
again may only be understood to refer to persons, not words 
signifying prolive, as Storr considers, because that would be a 
contradiction of Christ’s command. (Matt. vi. 7.). 

Ver. 12. The mention of his sufferings now ceases, and Paul 
passes to himself and his position with regard to the Corinthians. 
The yap forms the change in the subject, so that the apostle 
grounds his claim to the sympathy of the Corinthians upon his 
sincerity, as if, And I am not unworthy of your intercession, had 
been supplied. The dddrys is placed in contrast to the whole 
combination, and the eiAucpeveia to those who were in trouble, 
both being characteristics of the copia capxixy.—The addition of 
Qeod refers to both subjects, simplicity as well as sincerity, and 
expresses the source of the same as existing in the operation of 
God’s grace, év ydpits Ocod, as it is styled in what follows. (See 
ii. 17, where é« @Ocod stands parallel to the é& eiAccpuvelas.) 
This expression conveys the idea of simplicity and sincerity as 
its effect, just as the opposite qualities accompanying the codia 
capxixn. (Concerning human wisdom, 7.¢. the wisdom proceed- 
ing from unsanctified human nature left to its own impulses, see 
the remarks on 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1.—Griesbach has, in a very unne- 
cessary manner, enclosed in brackets the sentence ov« év copia 
capKiKh GAN év ydpyte Oeod: it needs no separation from the 
context, as it belongs to and forms part of it.) 

Vers. 13,14. Paul asserts his simplicity and sincerity through- 
out the scriptural connection in which he stands to the Corin- 
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thians. He thinks and writes nothing but that which they read 
in his writings, or acknowledge as his opinion. The apostle _ 
hopes they will always continue thus to know him (for divine 
truths are as immutable as the element of their source), having 
already in a degree learnt to acknowledge him. This do 
uépous cannot, without straining the sense, be explained to apply 
to anything but the existing divisions in Corinth. Billroth’s opi- 
nion is entirely untenable, when he states that the expression 
justifies the conclusion that Paul had now first the opportunity of 
manifesting his love towards them. However the apostle does 
not desire to pursue the subject of the dissensions further, but 
presses upon their attention their mutual relation to each other, 
as shall be made manifest in the day of the Lord, when all secrets 
shall be revealed ; one is the glory of the other, i.e. one has joy 
in the salvation of the other without mixture of envy. (In ver. 
13 the avr’ 7—7 presents a difficulty. Fritzsche thinks [ Diss. 
i. p. 11, sqq.| the aA 4 should be separated, so that the words 
might be understood: neque enim alia ad vos perscribimus, 
quam aut ea—aut ea. But wherein should the antithesis of the 
avaywooKkew and éruywooxew consist ? It is evident that the 
éemuywookeiv does not declare anything materially different from 
avaywocKew, but simply in a degree confirms the special idea 
“to draw from the writing,” so that the meaning may be, or 
what ye already know, 7.e. through my epistle ; aA’ # can there- 
fore only be received as belonging to the connexion, as in 1 Cor. 
21.5. [See Emmerling on this passage.]|—In ver. 14, I cannot 
persuade myself of the correctness of the connexion between the 
éréyvere with the éto xatynua «.7.r. following, which is main- 
tained by Billroth. First the »uas by no means agrees with it, 
and then the ev 7 7uépa xvpiov is especially inapplicable ; for 
how can it be said that the Corinthians were already acquainted _ 
with that which should be made manifest in the day of the 
Lord? It would be far more reasonable to consider dru Kavynwa 
K.T.r. aS a separate sentence, whereby the conviction of Paul is 
proved that the Corinthians in part rightly acknowledged that 
apostle. This conviction justifies him in feeling secure [through 
the illumination of the Spirit] that the church of Corinth was 


truly a divine creation through his agency; and would remain his 
for eternity.) 
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§ 2. THE PLAN OF PAUL’S JOURNEY. 
(i. 15—ii. 17.) 


The fact of the apostle’s expressing himself so amply upon the 
subject of his projected journey may be accounted for by his an- 
tagonists having employed to his prejudice the changes he had 
been called upon to make with regard to it. They had taken 
advantage of this opportunity to charge him with fickleness, and 
in order to refute this accusation he proceeds to explain the 
grounds upon which he had made these alterations. 

Vers. 15, 16. What Paul here states as his original intention 
with reference to the journey to Corinth must have been written 
in the epistle which is lost, for he expresses himself differently in 
1 Cor. xvi. 5. The sentence fva Sevrépay ydpw éynte might 
appear to imply that Paul was now for the first time in Corinth ; 
but it has been already remarked (Introd. § 2) that there exists 
foundation for the supposition that the apostle was frequently 
there. Accordingly this expression must be considered to refer 
only to the visit to Macedonia, the journey thither, and return 
from thence. (In ver. 15 wezoi@nous, which only appears in the 
New Testament in the writings of Paul, occurs frequently in this 
epistle. It is closely allied to mAnpodopia, firm assurance, cer- 
tain conviction.—The reading yapdy is certainly to be rejected. 
Some however, e.g. Emmerling, receive ydpw in the signification 
of yapav, because it appears striking that the apostle should in- 
dicate his visit to be a favour. But in Rom. i. 11 the apostle 
declares himself in the same manner. It would have been false 
modesty to dissemble his own consciousness of the power which 
_ the Lord had invested him with.—Ver. 16. In the journey to 
Judea, Jerusalem was the apostle’s principal object of interest. 
See Acts xix. 21, xxi. 10, 13.). 

Ver. 17. This passage, which stands in strict connexion with 
vers. 18—20, presents difficulties not unimportant. It is suscep- 
tible of two explanations, both of which however appear con- 
strained. If it be construed thus, ‘‘ Have I taken this determina- 
tion as it were lightly, after the manner of man, in order that 
with me the yea, yea, may also be nay, nay 2” it really does ap- 
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pear that the yea became nay with the apostle, as he changed his 
conclusion, even if small weight is laid upon the repetition of the 


vai and od as in other places, e.g. Matt. v. 37, where the simple 


expression is fully adequate. But if the words are understood 
thus: “ Did I actin some degree with lightness, or do I take my 
resolutions in a carnal manner, in order that under all circum- 
stances yea may remain yea and nay continue nay 2” it agrees so 
far, as the apostle changed his intention and the yea became nay. 
But greater difficulties arise, which I am surprised should escape 
Billroth, who has declared himself decidedly in favour of this ex- 
planation; for then the two questions certainly do not stand 
parallel, which agreeably to the apostle’s purpose they should: 
In the question, Have I acted in some degree with lightness? is 
signified the imputation of his opposers that he had conducted 
himself with fickleness. According to this view there could be 
no reference in the second question to the accusation made by 
Paul’s enemies, for none had charged him with stubbornness. 
Should however this idea be involved in the words, it must 
be expressed as follows: Have I, in concluding thus, acted 
as it were lightly? Should I not rather then have determined 
according to the flesh, if my purpose had only been to achieve 
my Own intention under all circumstances, that thereby nay 
might alway continue nay, and yea, yea? ‘To this however 
may be added, that the context does not perfectly agree with this 
construction. It is evidently wholly gratuitous to understand 
the Aoyos %uav which follows solely of the publishing of the 
Gospel; it must signify the apostle’s discourse. But if this be 
the case, how can the vai cai ov of ver. 18 agree with the above- 
mentioned conception of ver. 172% The difficulty can only be 
solved by a third supposition, the key of which is presented in vers. 
19, 20; that is to say, the apostle employs in this passage vad 
and ov in a very peculiar manner. The expressions are not marks 
of affirmation and dissent, but of truth and falsehood, whilst ac- 
cording to the use made of them it is possible for the affirmation 
to be an error, and the answer in the negative atruth. For this 
reason he denies the co-existence of the vai and ov in himself, as 
in Christ all is simply yea, so likewise by his Spirit all is yea in 
him. The words may accordingly be thus construed: ‘ Or have 
I conceived my determination in a carnal fashion, so that with 
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me yea is yea, and nay is likewise nay ? 7.e. that truth and false- 
hood are blended together, that I am wavering, without firmness 2” 
The only thing which can be observed against this is that wa 
must be taken in a weakened signification, which however is de- 
cidedly admitted in several passages in the New Testament. The 
advantage of this reception to the connexion with the context, 
and the sense of the subsequent verse, is however so apparent, 
that this circumstance cannot be considered. (For BovAevdpevos 
good MS. read BovAdpevos, which is adopted by Lachmann in the 
text ; but it is probable that the BovAcuevos has here been changed 
on account of the repetition of BovAedouat which follows. The 
internal evidence which Lachmann adduces in defence of BovdAd- 
pevos appears to me without weight. He considers the parti- 
ciple of the present creates a difficulty, because no contempora- 
neous exercise of the resolution and of the édadpia can take 
place. But for what reason? The bitter antagonists of Paul 
certainly with the €ka¢pia proposed to accuse him of an insin- 
cerity.—Billroth on the other hand is correct in his view of the 
article placed before €Aadpia, considering it as indicating the 
lightness of which his opponents accused him.) 

Vers. 18—20. The unsubstantiality of this view regarding ver. 
17, defended by Billroth, is especially established by the joining 
of ver. 18 and the following verses. The apostle may imagine an 
objection on the part of the Corinthians: if he in one matter can 
have so changed his plan, he may likewise certainly change his 
doctrine. ‘To which Paul replies, he changes not his doctrine, 
that is unchangeable. But what justifies this addition? The 
expression Adyos 7uav may, as already observed, just as well 
indicate the speech; the sentence 6 ev wyiv dv’ yay Knpv- 
xGeis is only a current observation that the Christ in whom all is 
yea, is the same which he has preached to them; the sentence 
might be entirely omitted without the principal subject suffering 
thereby. Nothing further relative to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel occurs in the passage. Although Grotius makes the va) 
év avt@ yéyovey of ver. 19 relate to preaching, and to the 
confirming of the same by miracles, it is evidently an error 
to do so; for Christ himself is the subject to yéyove. Ac- 
cording to our exposition of the meaning of ver. 17, the con- 
nexion with the context forms itself in the following simple 
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manner. A negative reply must be presupposed to the ques- 
tion in ver. 17, and then continue thus: ‘“ God is faithful,. in 
that (by his help) our preaching to you (as well in publishing the 
Gospel, as every other respect), was not yea and nay. For the 
true Christ was not yea and nay, but in him is only yea, and God 
hath founded us upon Christ, and infused his Spirit into our hearts 
(vers. 21, 22) ; we thence possess the same spiritual character as 
Christ, in us is only yea, not yea and nay.” If we, according to 
this, view the dé of ver. 17 as not adversative, but the particle which 
contains the connexion of the discourse, it need occasion no hesi- 
tation, as it is well known to frequently occur thus in the language 
of the New Testament. (See Winer’s Gram. p. 414, sqq.) Ex- 
ception may however be taken to the proffered signification of val 
and o¥: we will therefore examine more closely vers. 20 and 21 
for if we except it in the sense laid down, we are also compelled 
to apply the same to ver. 17, as the connexion of the whole de- 
Auction is adyerse to a different signification of the words in that 
passage. The usual explanation of the words Xpsotds ov« éyévero 
val Kab ov, GAA val év adTe yéyovev, is this, “ Christ is ever as- 
serted by us, our preaching of him remains always the same.” 
But the words speak certainly not of the preaching of Christ, 
but of Christ himself, as is plainly proved by the sentence, “ all 
God’s promises are in him yea,’ which according to the usual 
explanation would be here thoroughly inapplicable. Our concep- 
tion of the passage however agrees entirely with this. Christ as 
the manifestation of God (rod Ocod vids is therefore employed) is 
the absolute Truth, merely the position, in him is the actual ful- 
filment of all God’s promises, the negation does not exist in him. 
This absolute divine and positive principle of Truth is imparted 
by God to his own people, through Christ in the Holy Spirit, so 
that in them likewise the position only exists, and not as in the 
natural man, the negation also. Paul thence argues that it would 
be impossible for him to be wavering, in the manner of the world 
(kara cdpxa). In ver. 19 the sentence 6 év tyiv de juov Kypv- 
Geis has probably a current reference to the false preaching of 
the teachers of error ; their Christ was no absolute position, be- 
cause he was not in all respects the true one.—Concerning Syl- 
vanus, see Acts xviii. 5, where he is called Silas, and 1 Pet. 
y. 12.—In ver. 20 avraiv is to be supplied to the év avt@ To vai. 
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The sentence déca:—daynyv is not to forma parenthesis, as Gries- 
bach supposes ; it connects itself strictly with the train of thought. 
——As regards the reading of the last words of ver. 20, the general 
one admits of clear explanation, nevertheless it appears with 
Lachmann preferable to admit the cal é&v aité To dunyv for the 
following reasons. First, weighty authorities are in its favour, 
especially A.B.C.F.G. and six other Codd. ; and secondly, a far 
more free connexion is thereby gained for the concluding words, 
TO Gee tpds SdEav Si Hudr.) 

Vers. 21, 22. Both verses, according to the preceding passage, 
have for their object the communicating to the apostle whatever is 
in the possession of Christ. We are not therefore to view the Be- 
Baodv eis Xpicrov as an outward union, a simple reception into 
the public community of the churcl, but as inferring an essential 
union, an engrafting as it were in the Lord, so that his life is the 
life of Paul and of all believers. As ypicas is distinguished from ~ 
oppayicupevos and dovs appaBeva, the former would be best 
understood to designate the call to the spiritual offices of priest 
and prophet, as experienced in the fullest sense by the apostle. 
The odpayifeww (Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 2), and appaBdva 
dodvat signify the operation of the Spirit which follows the call- 
ing, whereby the creature is confirmed in the same, and receives 
the Spirit as a pledge of happiness in everlasting life. (In ver. 
21 the participles BeSa:@v and ypicas are best connected adjec- 
tively with @eds, supplying éoré before the 6 cal ofpayitodmevos 
nuas.—An allusion to the name Xpiotiavol possibly lies in the 
yvpioas, the anointed by the Spirit, the kingly priesthood.— Ver. 22 
expresses in the dods év tails xapdiass ov the idea of excitement, 
connecting with it, at the same time, that of subsequent repose). 

Ver. 23, 24. That which the apostle has hitherto mentioned 
generally is now specially enforced. ‘The change in the plan of 
his journey was founded upon no fickleness, but was called forth 
by his love; he desired to be considerate towards the Corinthians, 
to leave them time to collect themselves, and return from their 
errors. The forbearance is further explained by him, as that a 
repeated appearance in Corinth would seem urgent and vexatious, 
and he desired not to have dominion over their faith, but only to 
participate in their joy; he therefore leaves them the opportunity 
of finding the right way, for being themselves certainly in the 
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faith, they could not be dealt with as unbelievers. (In ver. 23 ézt 
THY éunv >rvynv may not be understood as if it were, I call 
God and my soul as witness, meaning that both God and soul 
should witness ; but, I call God as a witness against my soul, 
i.e. my soul shall suffer if I am saying that which is untrue. 
—The concluding sentence of ver. 24, 71 yap mwiotes éorn- 
care, is received by Grotius as an explanation of yapa, “ Ye may 
hope for joy, for by faith ye stand;” but as the mention of joy is 
only incidental, it appears more suitable to connect it as stated 
above with the more important ovy 67s xupievomer K. T. 2.) 

Chap. ii. 1, 2. On his own account also, Paul continues, he 
had avoided coming again to Corinth, not wishing to appear as a 
reprover, and thus to prepare sorrow for himself and others. 
When the necessity for reproof was urgent, the consciousness 
that a spiritual blessing might be thereby awakened was his sole 
consolation. The idea contained in the Avian is especially to be 
observed in this and the following verse. Hitherto this has been 
erroneously considered entirely active, or entirely passive, as 
arousing sorrow, or experiencing it, but both these conditions are 
found in it. The affectionate nature of the apostle suffered very 
sensibly when he was compelled to inflict sorrow. The contrasts 
therefore of joy and sorrow prevail in the Avwy. The dv77 over 
sin is the purest source of joy, as the joy whichis entirely sinful, 
and without the \v77 is the certain foundation of sorrow. This 
leads the apostle to say he did not desire to introduce év Avry 
again in Corinth. To understand this, on account of the fa uw» 
AUTny exo of ver. 3 as simply passive, is clearly an error on the 
part of Billroth, for «¢ yap éy® Av7e buds immediately follows, 
which refers to the év Avy édOeiv of ver. 1. But to prepare sor- 
row for another, is a pain to himself, thence xpwa éuavT@ (dat. 
comm.), “ Ihave conceived it advantageous to myself.”” The con- 
nexion between ver. 1 and 2 has something obscure in it, espe- 
cially on account of the cal tis éotiv 6 edppaiverv je, et 2) 6 
Aurrovpevos é& éuwod; the singular 6 Avrovpevos does not refer to 
any definite person, the excommunicated person for example who 
is presently mentioned, but is occasioned by the preceding o 
éuppaivev. Certainly the plural might have been employed on 
both occasions, but the singular makes the text more concise and 
sententious. ‘He only can cause me joy, who permits me (i. ¢, 
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as the servant of God) to occasion him sorrow. But how is this 
connected with ver. 1 by means of ef yap éyo AuTa das? 
Doubtless thus, Paul will for this reason not journey again év 
AUT towards Corinth ; because he cannot foresee that cireum- 
stances there will prove the source of rejoicing to him, or that the 
condition of those who were from his former reproof \v7rovpevot, 
would be productive of more satisfaction to him. The passage 
thus contains an indirect recommendation to apply his reproofs 
better to heart, for the Aviovpevos is really one who displays 
genuine penitence, and real sorrow for his sin, and in whom 
therefore one may really rejoice. Grotius finds the following mean- 
ing in the words, “ If I occasioned you sorrow, then should I have 
no one in Corinth who would cause me to rejoice.’’ But the ef 7 
is decidedly against this, as by it the Avirovpevos is explained to 
be the eidpaivwv. Riickert supposes an Aposiopesis, making a 
new question to commence with the xai tis éorwy in the sense of, 
“And yet who maketh me to rejoice, but those whom I have 
caused to sorrow?” But it is evident that the sentence forms a 
whole. According to our explanation, the only objection which 
presents itself is the present tense Av@e@: certainly the éAvmrnoa 
is expected as antithesis to the wadw of ver. 1. But the present 
form may proceed from the fact of the effects of the sorrow being 
regarded as permanent. (In ver. 1 the wdduyv alludes to another 
stay of Pau! in Corinth, in addition to the considerable one, dur- 
ing which he laid the foundation of the church there. See the 
Introd. § 2.—In ver. 2 xai ris, in the signification of ecquis, guis 
tandem, occurs also in Mark x. 26; Lukex. 29; John ix. 36.). 
Ver. 3, 4. Paul desires by the present written exhortation to 
effect an object not hitherto attained; and in this view expresses 
the earnest hope that the Corinthians would receive that which 
was joyfulness to him, as a source of rejoicing to themselves, In 
order powerfully to stimulate their love, he describes the frame of 
mind in which he found himself at the time of writing to them. 
The Fathers (and among the moderns, Emmerling) have cor- 
rectly referred the éypaya aito Tovro to the epistle before us; 
but Billroth maintains its application to the earlier epistle, which 
renders the whole passage perfectly unintelligible. If it appears 
inconceivable that he can suppose the following to be the correct 
inference from the words, viz. “ that Paul’s object in this epistle 
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is not the amendment of the Corinthians, but to address those 
already improvedin grace.” The words which precede certainly 
evince a desire on the part of the apostle that the present epistle 
may conduce to the improvement of the Corinthians, and this de- 
sire is yet more evident in the second part of the writing. 
Riickert likewise applies the sentence to the second epistle, al- 
though he finds the rodro avro an obstacle, and will therefore re- 
ceive this expression in the signification of ‘‘ even for that cause,” 
but this is thoroughly incompatible with the Greek construction. 
(In yer. 4 consult Luke xxi. 25 concerning cuvoyy7. The afilic- 

_tion here described does not proceed from any outward necessity, 
but simply from the grief experienced by the apostle at being 
compelled to adopt such a style of writing. The ovy iva \uTn- 
OAre appears a contradiction of ver. 2, where it says that only the 
Avrrovpevos were to him a source of rejoicing. But here Paul 
employs the sorrow in an outward sense, and in yer. 2 it is not 
the end but the means to an end.) 

Ver. 5. After the apostle has thus cast a glance at the future, 
and taken due precaution to avoid many subjects of uneasiness 
upon his next arrival at Corinth, he turns to the past. If any 
have awakened grief, he has not caused it to him (Paul) but to 
all, and from this place to ver. 11 it is further impressed upon 
them that the love he has shown towards them they are now 
called upon to exercise towards this sinner. It is only in this 
manner that we can obtain a free and clear connexion with the 
foregoing passage. Ver. 4 plainly appears to be an additional 
sentence describing the circumstances under which the apostle 
wrote ; the ed dé Tus NeAUTyxev is therefore immediately connected 
with the iva pi) éMav AvTyV eyo (ver. 3.). ‘ The intention 
of this epistle is soto dispose your minds that I may have joy in 
you ; but should any one have caused you grief, let me not be re- 
garded, but have a view to yourselves.” A stop is not therefore 
to be introduced between vers. 4 and 5, as Griesbach supposes, 
but one verse closely follows the other in the manner correctly 
printed by Lachmann. Billroth’s declaration of the connexion is 
erroneously conceived, but this is necessarily a consequence of his 
incorrect understanding of the éypayra vpiv (ver. 3.). He con- 
siders that ver. 5 stands connected with ver. 4 in the manner fol- 
lowing. Paul states in ver. 4 that he had written in much 
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affliction ; but in order that he may not appear to be directing 
fresh reproofs to the sinner formerly addressed, he adds he had 
not troubled him. But how could the apostle justly assert this ? 
The description in 1 Cor. v. 1, sqq., decidedly proves that this oc- 
currence had greatly affected Paul. The words ov« éué rerv- 
amnxev can only be conceived true by supposing that the apostle 
thereby intended indirectly to condemn the wrong position of 
some of the Corinthians to the above-mentioned sinner. Several 
among them might possibly (the impenitent, for example, or those 
who avoided all occasion of trouble to themselves), have compas- 
sionated the aposile for the affliction caused him by the same un- 
fortunate person ; therefore, in order to direct their thoughts to 
themselves, he says he was not then treating of its reference to 
himself but to them. It will of course be supposed that the 
apostle neither wished to deny or conceal the personal suffering 
produced by the circumstance ; he only desired to make them per- 
ceive that it was unnecessary to occupy themselves with him, and 
had only to look to their own sorrow. But as this sorrow was by 
no means either deep-seated or general (as it would have been 
had their spirit of unity been truly awakened), Paul adds with 
delicate irony, amo pépous, va py émiBapod. For according to 
him the highest praise he could have awarded would be to say, 
that he had troubled all without exception, and yet no complaint 
proceeded from the Corinthians ; but as he could not assert this, 
he ingeniously turns the phrase thus : he has not troubled me, but 
partly you, in order not to burthen all with this grief. Accord- 
ing to this acceptation of the words, we prefer with Mosheim the 
interpretation dA’. amd pépous, va par) eriBape twavrtas, vpas. 
But if rdvtas vas must be connected, then not avrov but only 
ipas requires to be supplied to éwtGapo. According to the usual 
explanation the passage is expressed quite differently. They 
translate : he has not only grieved me, but also you. To agree 
with this, the iva s2) émiBapé must be understood to include a 
commendation ; in order to avoid reproving all with their indif- 
ference. But there exist no just grounds for the interpolation of 
a ovov, Paul absolutely negatives of himself that which he asserts 
of the Corinthians. (Fritzsche [Diss. i. p. 16, sqq.| receives azo 
épous in the sense of non admodum, which comes tolerably near 
the meaning given, as the apostle likewise intends to reprove the 
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feeble grief of the Corinthians ;, nevertheless the reference to wdv- 
Tas vuas is too strict to allow us to depart from the first meaning, 
especially as in ver. 6 the v7rd Trav mAeLdvwr is only another ex- 
pression for ard pépovs.) 

Vers. 6, 7. The apostle then proceeds without further irony ; 
nevertheless if the necessary severity against the immoral of- 
fender be not exercised by all, but only by the greater number 
(the majority truly standing as the whole community), itis amply 
sufficient ; and it becomes the sincerely penitent to practise that 
indulgence towards the individual, of which he knows himself 
to stand in great need. Riickert’s supposition that the punish- 
ment of excommunication mentioned by the apostle had by no 


means been employed by the Corinthians, but could only be 


considered as a severe reproof (évtsuia should stand = éarurti- 
pnows) must be rejected as thoroughly untenable. (In ver. 6 ixa- 
vov must be received substantively “it is a sufficiency.” See 
Winer’s Gr. p. 331. Kiihner’s Gr. Pt. ii. p.457.—In ver.7 the 
infinitive must be inferred from the presumptory form of ver. 6, 
if it be not altogether necessary to supply éorw. In the «ata- 
mo0m the idea is possibly expressed that, urged by despair, the 
vn might hurry into the world and there fall a prey to its 
prince [ver. 11.]). 

Vers. 8, 9. The apostle then adds an express command to re- 
ceive again the excommunicated person, supposing they would show 
the same obedience to this precept, as they had already done to 
the one (contained in the first epistle, chap. v.) requiring his ex- 
clusion. ‘The form of this command Paul tempers by explaining 
himself historically as to the tendency of the -epistle. It need not 
be stated that the meaning is not, that this was the sole inten- 
tion of writing, for it contains much besides on various subjects. 
The command for the excommunication also may not be regarded 
as simply a trial of obedience, the main object was the salvation 
of the church and of the individual. The assertion of these points 
has for its object the exhibiting the reproof as forbearing. In 
conclusion, this passage places fully before us the plenitude of the 
apostolic power ; the apostle retains and forgives sins, as taught 


1 Fritzsche certainly only regards tva um éariBap® as an explanation of dd pépous : 
but in what manner this idea may accord with the meaning of da6 pépous as laid down, 
or correspond with the whole connexion of the passage, is not perceptible. 
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by the spirit. (In ver. 8, cup@oas aydmny has not only the usual 
signification “ to show love,” but “to confirm love,” that is to 
say, by reception into the communion of the church. The ex- 
pression does not occur again in the New Testament. Emmerling 
compares Ory, which the LXX. in Gen. xxiii. 20 render 
KUpov?. ). 

Ver. 10, 11. Ifa section is to be formed, it is certainly in this 
place, not however to include ver. 12 or ver. 14, as Griesbach 
thinks, for the connexion of idea is very apparent in both pas- 
sages. But Paul here passes at once from the special circum- 
stance of the reinstatement of the incestuous person to the idea 
of general forgiveness. The words @ 6é tt yapifecOe, and ef Te 
Keyadpiopat, do not allude to any decided Factum ; the extremely 
vague ré forbids this, and indeed the manner in which mention is 
made of the yapifec@ar will not sanction their application to 
sin. These words must be considered to bear decided reference 
to the prevailing dissensions in Corinth. In these disputes all 
parties were in error, and must equally abandon their false 
notions; and Paul therefore commences by proclaiming his own 
unanimity of feeling towards the Corinthians, and that from a 
sentiment of love. Where the spirit of dispute is not vanquished. 
by love, Satan is gratified, and seeks to ruin souls. From what 
has already been laid down, it will be evident that the ta py 
TrEovEeRTHOGpEV LTO TOD caTava does not contain a reference to 
the above-mentioned sinner alone, although it undoubtedly in- 
cludes him ; it expresses generally the danger of yielding an en- 
trance to feelings of hatred. (In ver. 9, the dé may certainly be 
explained thus, “As I expect perfect obedience from you in this 
matter, so am. I likewise ready on my part to agree with yon in 
conferring forgiveness on any.”—Ver. 10. The ef 7: xeydpiopar is 
an expression of humility: ‘“ IfI perchance have anything to for- 
give.” The reception of the xeydpicpar in a passive significa- 
tion, as defended by Riickert, thus, “ For to me also much has 
been forgiven, especially my offence in persecuting the church,” 
is textually allowable ; it nevertheless has the ei tt xeyapiopas 
against it, which will admit of the medial interpretation only, for 
that he was forgiven could certainly not be a subject of doubt.— 
The €év mpocorm Xpiotod represents the indulgence and readiness 
expressed by Paul, as sanctified and pure; they are such as may 
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be displayed in the sight of the Lord, and can therefore have no 


admixture of a carnal nature.—Ver. 11 shows how decidedly and _ 


really dangerous Paul considered the betrayer and enemy of man - 
in his sphere of activity. See Ephes. vi. 12.). 

Ver. 12, 13. The joining these verses with the mention already 
made of the journey, is so little adapted to the sense, that we 
cannot understand the reason it is done. Passing by the fact, 
that we must return to i. 16, nothing further concerning the 
journey is learned from these verses; plans only, and not actual 
journeys, were discussed in i. 16, and in i. 23, and ii. 1, simply 
Paul’s design not to yisit Corinth. It would be far more to the 
purpose, to see in these verses a declaration of Paul’s great love 
towards the Corinthians, forming thereby a commentary on the dv’ 
vpas. At all events the dé of ver. 12 must then be again re- 
ceived in the signification of “furthermore.” (See Comm. oni. 
18.). The sentence Qipas por avewypévns év xupiw thus obtain 
significance ; for these good expectations might have detained 
him in the place in which he then was, but his love to the Corin- 
thians was so great, that he hastened on towards Macedonia, in 
order to receive intelligence from them through Titus, as early as 
possible. It appears however very striking that the apostle, in 
order to obtain early information from Corinth, should neglect a 
favourable opportunity of publishing the Gospel. It would seem 
as if he had yielded too readily to human impulse, and abandoned 
that which was of high importance for an object of less moment. 
But the expression TO mvevuarti wou proves that this was not the 
case ; it was not purely human impulse that caused him to leave 
Troas so hastily, but the consciousness that very important mat- 
ters affecting God’s kingdom in Corinth were coming under notice 
at this time, and that he should be thereby justified in leaving 
his present promising position for a time, in order to receive an 
accurate report of them. (In ver. 13 the amota&duevos adtois 
refers to those inhabitants of Troas who were inclined to receive 
the Gospel.) 

Ver. 14—-16. Nevertheless, continues the apostle, even in this 
restless struggle, on account ofthe Corinthian church, God always 
gave us the victory. Truly this victory displayed itself in the 
person of the Lord himself (Luke ii. 34), and likewise in his 


faithful servants not only in the attractive, but also by means of 
t 
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the repelling power. Although the apostle does not expressly 
apply this to the circumstances of the Corinthians, it is yet evi- 

dent that he intended to signify that this likewise might be said 
of them, especially as he also alludes to the divisions in Corinth, 

in ver. 17. His preaching was to the humble-minded and pure 
a blessing, but a curse to his antagonists. By means of a two- 

fold image, this idea is farther expressed, by triumph and sacri- 

fice. God prepared for him, decreed him as it were, like a con- 
quering emperor, the triumph, but in Christ; ¢.e. inasmuch as 
the apostle himself was in Christ, and likewise in and for the 
things which are of Christ. In the second image the creature 
appears passive, he gives himself to God as a well-pleasing sacri- 
fice, but the savour of this sacrifice is permitted by God to be 
manifest everywhere, to good and bad indifferently. The question 
here presents itself, how far the apostle is speaking of the dap) 
THs yvooews Xpiotod, of the evwdia Xpictod? Doubtless inas- 
much as it is not Paul’s own life which renders the sacrifice well- 
pleasing to God, but Christ's life in him, and the yvdaus is espe- 

cially here held forth to view, because the idea of the sacrifice is in- 
the first place employed with reference to Paul’s labours in preach- 
ing the Gospel, while he also applies it to his internal and external 
conflicts at another period oftime. The sweet savour's relation 
to the sacrifice is exposed, according to the biblical expression, 

mind mimy my, (See Lev. i. 9—17; Num. xy. 7.). The sweet 


savour is as it were the manifestation, the utterance of the dumb 
sacrifice. The savour of life shed abroad by the apostle appeared 
as a mighty power, attracting to itself as to a magnet all things 
possessing affinity, but repelling antagonistic qualities. The cw- 
tnpla and ame@deva are the terminations of one as of the other, 
of life and of death. Paul by no means intends to designate two 
unalterable classes of mankind by the expression ev tots owfo- 
pévors Kab év Tois amrodAvpévors, but only to describe the result 
produced by the one operation of the Gospel or the other. The 
effect itself is by no means dependent on God’s constraining 
power, but on the devoting himself to the whee tas a state within 
the power of every individual. 
Ver. 17. The words xal wpds tadra T& ixavos ; must be espe- 
cially considered with regard to the context. The idea ‘‘ who is 
thereunto worthy” (to exercise such operation), might as in iii. 5 
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be applied to man without God; and indeed in what follows we 
are made aware that it is only speaking from God through Christ 
that qualifies, and not the power of the individual, be it ever so 
great. But this is not the chief idea in the present passage, the 
intention of the apostle is rather to abate the arrogance of his 
Corinthian antagonists, These also laid claim to apostolic pre- 
rogative (see chap. xi. 12), for which reason the apostle asserts 
that only the sincere mind, the condition of edAcxpevela, con- 

stituted the capacity for such a position. The xamndevew = 
- Sonrodyv of iv. 4, indicates the antithesis, or confounding things 
divine with those merely human, as reproved in 1 Cor. i. 2. But 
if the state of sincerity implies the negative human side, the con- 
cluding words of the chapter and the verse must describe the 
positive divine side. Unless the passage be in a degree pleonastic, 
a reference must exist here, as in Rom. xi. 36, and other places, 
to the circumstances of the Trinity. It is easy to explain éx« of 
the Father, and év of Christ; the former indicates the origin of 
the exalted life which filled the apostle, the latter the life as the 
enduring element of the same ; but it is unusual to regard cate- 
vetriov or xatévavts (preferred by Lachmann) as of the Spirit. 
According to this representation the Holy Spirit is considered as 
the divine element which hovers as it were over the church, be- 
fore whose eyes and under whose sacred egis the latter extends 
itself. In conclusion, it will be readily understood that the rob 
must be erased after xatevémvov: Lachmann has already correctly 
omitted it. (The expression ot 7ro\Xoi with the article refers to 
well-known personal qualities. In iii. 1 tuvés stands for woAXol 
as a proof that it is not to be pressed.—The doubled os éx is not 
to be explained by the Caph veritatis, but it describes the nature of 
the preaching as adapted to the views and judgement of the hearers: 
we speak so, that they must confess that we speak from God, and 
as enlightened by God. It also does not mean. that they are 
really not enlightened, but their enlightenment is viewed and re- 
presented by the standard of others—The repetition of adXa 
only marks more strongly the antithesis.) 
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§ 3. THE APOSTOLIC OFFICE. 
(iii. 1—18.) 


After the apostle has stated that from his position towards 
the Corinthians, he required neither from himself or others any 
commendation to them, they themselves being his living epistles, 
he proceeds to declare that this firm conviction did not rest on a 
consciousness of his own power, but of the gloriousness of his 
office, which he brilliantly jllustrates by a parallel with the minis- 
tration of the Old Covenant. 

Ver. 1. Although, as we have already observed on i. 1, the 
first part of our epistle is specially addressed to the well-inten- 
tioned, a reference nevertheless frequently occurs to his adver- 
saries and their manifestations. It is precisely so in this place ; 
he knew that his antagonists had charged him with self-commen- 
dation, and therefore he now enquires if he desired again with 
self-sufficiency to commend himself. Besides this the apostle, by 
a side remark, exposes the weakness of his haughty opponents. 
These had, from a sense of their deficiency in divine authority, 
sought to assist themselves by letters of recommendation to the 
Corinthians, and from the latter to other churches. But Paul was 
superior to such proceedings, and in bold speech he compares his 
divine labours in his sphere of action with these artifices, (I 
prefer the reading e¢ uj, accepted by Griesbach and Lachmann ; 
in the first place, the critical authorities in its favour are not 
slight, and then, although it appears rather more difficult, it ap- 
plies better to the sense. In the second question the intention is 
obscure, for in the main point it is only a repetition of the subject 
of the first. Doubtless with the ef 47 the connexion shapes it- 
self thus : Do we then again begin to commend ourselves? In no- 
wise ; else should we as others employ commendatory letters to or 
from you, and for such we have no occasion, &c¢.—Paul’s Corin- 
thian antagonists might have brought with them letters of recom- 
mendation from Peter, James, and perhaps even John, and 
pleaded the authority of these apostles. But certainly these 
apostles could not agree with their views, but were rather de- 
ceived by them concerning the nature of their proceedings. [See 
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Comm. on xi. 13, sqq.]. The position of the church with regard 
to the various sorts of sectarian connexions existing within her, 
might have early inculcated the necessity for ypawpata ovota- 
tid, butit is unnecessary to state that in this passage such for- 
mal letters of credence are not intended.) 

Vers. 2,3. The apostle explains the dependence of the Co- 
rinthians upon himself in a bold metaphor; he required no com- 
mendatory letter to them, they being his living epistle to the 
world, an impressive document of his apostolic calling, addressed 
to the whole world. He who could establish a church of God in 
a city like Corinth must bear within himself the Spirit of the 
living God, from whose body streams of living water flow. The 
image is simple and intelligible, for if in ver. 2 the Corinthians 
are styled an epistle of Paul, and in ver. 3 an epistle of Christ, 
which he presents to the world, the latter verse is only a closer 
definition of the former ; and the apostle desires to make it appa- 
rent, that his labours have been perfected not in his own, but in 
Christ’s power. In the description of the spiritual nature of this 
epistle, the apostle draws a parallel between it and the Old Tes- 
tament, which is hereafter more fully carried out. The latter was 
likewise an epistle of God to the world, but engraven by the 
finger of God on tables of stone, while the former epistle is writ- 
ten on the tables of the heart. Because this was evidently so 
among the Corinthians, this epistle was published, and as it were 
read by all the world.’ The only difficulty in the passage is 
caused by the sentence in ver. 2, éyyeypappévn ev Tals Kapdiass 
nov. If we lay aside the reference to i. 19 in the plural, and say 
that Paul spoke inclusively of his fellow-labourers, Timothy 
and Sylvanus,’ the 7juév nevertheless remains striking. We ex- 
pect var, as the Corinthians collectively formed a living letter, 
the individuals composed as it were the words of the same. A 
few Codd. it is true read tpap, but this change has evidently 
been made on account of the difficulty, and may not be received 
as correct. It is Emmerling’s opinion that littere nobis in- 
scriptee only means so far as “‘ dwelling in us, as it were, so that 
we bear it about with us everywhere.” But this does not remove 


1 That capdiae can be employed plurally, like omAéyyxva, as Billroth thinks, I much 
doubt. The iuets employed alone by Paul cannot under any circumstances be accom - 
panied by kapdiar, we must therefore suppose that Paul spoke in several names, 
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the chief difficulty, the real existence of the Corinthian church is 
the letter read by the world, not the subjective remembrance of 
their existence in the apostle. Fritszche (Diss. 1, p. 19, sqq.) 
thinks that the apostle first principally refers to the Corinthians 
themselves, and afterwards to the epistle, to which he compares 
them: that the éyyeypaypévyn «.7.A. comes under the former 
head, making the sense: conscius mihi sum, vos mihi commen- 
dationi esse. It seems to me that it may be necessary to adopt 
a modification of the reference, only it may be requisite to point 
out the means by which this would be obtained; probably 
through the parallel of the apostolic office with the office of the 
Old Testament, which was floating in the apostles mind. The 
high priest was the visible representative of the latter, who, 
among other rich symbolic ornaments, bore on his breast the in- 
signia of his office, composed of twelve precious stones, upon 
which were engraven the names of the children of Israel. He 
wore this on his breast when he entered the holy temple, as are- 
membrance before the Lord continually (Exod. xxviii. 15, sqq.). 
The stone tables here mentioned are, according to this, not the 
tables of the law, but these precious stones engraven with the 
names of the children ofIsrael. This emblematic regulation is 
received by Paul in a spiritual sense, and applied to the relation 
of himself and other teachers of the Gospel, towards their spi- 
ritual children ; they bear their names engrayen in their hearts, 
and bring them continually before God in prayer. There can be 
no doubt that the idea was passing through the apostle’s mind 
that the bond between those become regenerate, and the teacher 
whose preaching produced the new-birth, was in no case simply 
an outward one, but that’an essential inward connexion took 
place between them. The regenerate are linked to the heart of 
their spiritual father by means of a spiritual bond ; precisely as 
Christ is in us, and we in Christ, so should believers also exist 
in one another. Under this view the Corinthians were actually 
in two respects an epistle ; first, by being engrayen on the heart 
of the apostle, and secondly, inasmuch as they from this source 
of their life had gained an outward existence likewise.‘ In 


1 The idea that the power of faith and divine love, the inward emotions of the heart, 
as expressed in preaching, and the sigh and prayer of the contrite sinner, displays itself 
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conclusion, ocapxwos has in this passage, as the antithesis to 
AvGevos, only the signification of “ living,” without reference to the 
idea of weakness or sinfulness which is otherwise found in the 
odpé, , 

Vers. 4—6. After Paul has declared the steadfastness of his 
faith, resting upon God, he again impressively states that his 
connexion with the Corinthians is indestructible, and that he does 
not ascribe to himself the fitness for the exercise of such powers, 
but imputes all to God, who has endowed the exalted office 
which he fills with extraordinary power. In ver. 5 the apostle 
strongly exposes the unfitness of the natural man (for what he 
here says of himself is applicable to mankind generally) to work 
the works of God. The NoyicacGas stands in opposition to the 
épyafeoOa: if the man cannot even think that which is good, 
how much less shall he have the power to do it? (It is not ne- 
cessary to supply dyaGov to the rv: the apostle considers the evil 
as the 7) dv.) The «ai at the commencement of ver. 6 refers to 
this doing, ‘“‘ God gave us not only good thoughts, but made us 
also capable, as ministers of the new covenant, of putting them 
in practice.” The ad éavtéy and é& éavta@y are in no degree 
pleonastic, but the €& rather more closely determines the azro. 
That is to say, in a certain sense the foundation of the Corin- 
thian church proceeded from Paul, but the groundwork of the 
necessary power for this work was not his own. This proceeded 
not from him, but was shed abroad from God through the apostle. 
—The apostle now explicitly contrasts the new covenant with 
the old, but as in the wvedya the new, so in the ypapya the old 
is signified, and the following parallel between the two shows 
that Paul had the followers of Peter especially in view. (Con- 
cerning the antithesis between ypdupa and wvedua see the obser- 
vations on Rom. vii. 6.). The letter corresponds to the body, 


also in the outward and visible existence, is beautifully and significantly exhibited by 
Albert Knapp on the 87th Psalm. (Christoterpe 1835, p. 348, 49.) 

God effects all~—what the spirit aspires to 

Is by him consummated, 

And all sighs, that are like seed 

Scattered ’mongst regions of dark heathenfolk, 

Will one day wave in ears of gold. 

The heartfelt supplication—in eternity 

Receives its answer through the Lord. 
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which the Spirit forms to himself, and which he fills. The Spirit 
never appears here below without form; the Spirit of the New 
Testament therefore has also created for itself a form in the 
visible church and its institutions. But the Spirit rules with so 
predominant a sway in Christianity that it may be called the 
Spirit upon the same grounds as the Old Testament is styled the 
letter, on account of the prevailing dominion of form. In a 
short significant expression Paul defines the difference of the 
two economies : 70 ypdupa atroxteiver, TO Tvedpa CwoTroet. AS 
according to the connexion the fworrovety refers to the imparting 
a higher life by means of the Gospel, to the power of creating 
men again in the new birth, it might be supposed that the azro- 
KTeivewy Was only to be received negatively : ‘‘ the Old Testament 
can communicate no life.” This view might appear the more 
correct as the context would reject the notion of attaching cen- 
sure to the Old Testament, but is calculated to represent it as 
the stepping-stone to revelation. But the expressions dvaxovia 
tov Oavatou (ver. 7), and tis Kataxpicews (ver. 9) prove that 
the apostle maintains the positive idea of the amoxrelvew. Itis 
clear from Rom. vii. 9, sqq. that Paul attributed to the law 
a power to kill, to condemn, and to impose a curse, for it required 
absolute holiness and the fulfilment of all commandments. But 
by the power of grace this condemnation and this death became 
the source of life and forgiveness to the penitent. Without the 
New Testament, as a necessary extension of the Old, this charac- 
teristic of the economy of the Old Testament would truly be an 
imperfection; but with it, it becomes necessary for the instruc- 
tion of man. (See on Galat. iii. 24.). It was when the Old 
Testament was still maintained to be of this preparatory cha- 
racter, after the economy of the Spirit had manifested itself (as 
was done by the false teachers in Corinth, at least by Peter's 
party, with reference to whom these parallels appear to have been 
delineated), it was then that positive error and the abuse of the 
law commenced, which was opposed so strongly by Paul in the 
epistle to the Galatians. But to receive the Gospel without the 
law which should prepare for its acceptation is again the error of 


1 Fritzsche accepts this idea in too restricted and outward a sense when he says with 
respect to it: Mosis munus fuit dtaxovia Vavarov, quoniam ille legem tulit, que plurima 
supplicia sanciret. (Diss. i. p. 27.) 
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Antinomianism. The apostle is not here speaking of the law as 
it was of importance in the economy of the New Testament, 
but of the law as applicable to outward institutions, in which 
view it is perishable. (See on ver. 11.). In order to signify this 
the apostle makes use of the expression dsaxovia. For although 
the law is not destroyed under the new covenant, there neverthe- 
Iéss no longer exists any diaxovia tod vouov or Oavatov, the 
Siaxovia Tod mvevparos includes the law within itself. (Concern- 
ing the connexion of the concluding words by means of yap 
with that which precedes, Fritzsche and Riickert have cor- 
rectly observed that this conjunction does not refer itself to the 
principal phrase (cdvwcev x. T. X., but only to the preceding an- 
tithesis of ypdupa and mvedpa, for the purpose of making it 
clearer, so that the meaning is, #Tus dvabyKn ypdupatos arro- 
 KTelvel, TVEVMLATOS CwoTroLEl.) 

Vers. 7—9. The apostle further carries out his spirited pa- 
rallel, proceeding from the minor to the superior particulars 
composing it. If the ministration of death and condemna- 
tion were already so glorious, how much greater must be the 
glory of the Spirit and of righteousness! The antithesis of the 
condemnation defines more strictly the idea of the dccacoovvn. 
As the former was the announcement of rejection, the latter con- 
veyed the tidings of righteousness, which as a divine proclamation 
may be concluded of active efficacy, producing righteousness. 
Strictly speaking, life should have been employed in opposition to 
death; but the Spirit is considered as the life-creating principle, 
according to the words which occur previously, mvedua CGworroret. 
The idea of the @dvaros is also to be defined in the same way 
from the ypdupa aroxteivee which precedes. The évtetutapévyn 
év XlOo1s only incidentally refers to the dsaxovia: its more avowed 
reference is to the Decalogue inscribed upon the table of the law. 
The év AiGous is consequently not the same as the év mda&i ru- 
Givais of ver. 3. But inasmuch as this forms the quintessence of 
the whole law, upon which the office itself rests, and in the appli- 
cation of which its existence consists, the apostle likewise applies 
that which concerns the Decalogue to the office itself. The 
greatest peculiarity however in this passage is the typical appli- 
cation of an historical subject. According to Exod. xxiv. 12, 
sqq., xxxiy. 1, sqq., Deut. x. 1, the countenance of Moses, when 
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he descended from Sinai was so bright, through the reflected 
glory emanating from the presence of the Lord with whom he had 
spoken, that the Israelites could not endure to behold his coun- 
tenance. Regarding Moses as the representative of the law, the 
apostle considers this brightness of his face as the definition of 
the glory resting on the economy of the old covenant. Asin the 
latter all was outward, so likewise was the brightness external, 
transitory, continually passing away : in the new covenant, on the 
contrary, all was of internal signification, the gloriousness 
was of a concealed character, but infinitely greater and more 
enduring. Such passages as 1 Cor. x., Gal. iv., prove that 
this application of an occurrence related in the Old Testa- 
ment is in no respect to be regarded as an ingenious play upon 
words, but is based upon the fact that in the apostle’s fundamen- 
tal views of the Old Testament, and its history, it was ever con- 
sidered as a type or precursor of the New Testament. In the 
12th and following verses the comparison takes another direction ; 
but had the apostle desired to continue the comprehensive pa- 
rallel already entered upon, there still remained abundant ma- 
terials for it. He might have illustrated the difference between 
the two economies from the circumstance, that the Israelites 
were not even in a condition to behold the transient glory of 
Moses’ countenance, while the believer in the New Testament may 
himself become the recipient of an infinitely more glorious and 
mighty spirit. (In ver. 7, Fritzsche has correctly observed, in 
opposition to Emmerling, that the tiv xarapyoupévny refers to 
Thv So€av, understanding thereby the gradually vanishing light 
imparted to Moses’ countenance, after his interview with Jeho- 
yah ; whilst Emmerling, on account of ver. 11, refers it to ra 
ypappara, with which it is incidentally connected, thus making the 
reference to the economy of the Old Testament to declare that it 
is of a transitory nature. Decidedly this type may contain such 
an allusion, but in ver. 7 the reference is to the type itself, and 
not its signification.) 

Ver. 10, 11. In order yet further to enhance the idea, the 
apostle declares that in presence of the greater gloriousness, that 
which was less has ceased to exist; for if the perishable institu- 
tion had already passed through its period of glory, that which 
was imperishable must continually endure in (increasing) glori- 
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ousness. (See on ver. 18.). Inver. 10 the only doubt is excited 
by the év rovrm T@ péper and its meaning. I prefer, with Beza 
and Billroth, the connection with deddfacras, so that then évexev 
THs vmepBarrovons Soéns is added epexegetically. Compared 
with heathenism, the Old Testament certainly possesses glory ; 
but according to the view here held before us, its gloriousness is 
no longer glorious, being overpowered by the preponderating 
light of the New Testament.; the moon reigns pre-eminent in the 
presence of the stars, yet her light is as nothing compared with 
that of the sun. Fritzsche understands it differently ; he trans- 
lates it, guod collustratum fuit hac parte, i.e. so that it was 
bright and glorious, through Moses’ shining countenance. But 
in this view, which is nevertheless reasonable in itself, the 
chief position of this verse, viz. that the gloriousness of the Old 
Testament retreats so entirely before the glory of the New Testa- 
ment that it ceases to exist, is not made sufficiently prominent. 
Concerning the 76 katapyovpevoy and 7d pévor of ver. 11, it is cer- 
tainly correct, that from ver. 7 the subject under consideration is 
the ministration of the letter and of the Spirit, not of the law 
and the Gospel, nevertheless the former shares the character of 
the latter, and vice versa. Not only the ministration of the law, 
but the law itself, regarded as an institution, was considered on 
the decline when Paul wrote ; therefore xatapyovpevor, the pre- 
sent is used. Billroth has correctly observed that dca dd&ns and 
év 60&y are not to be considered entirely parallel ; the former in- 
dicates that which is transitory, the latter, the enduring. Ver. 
11, with its yap, must be understood as a repetition of the proof 
for the t7repBddrovca do£a: if it is conceived to refer to the pre- 
ceding verse, 70AA@ wadAor does not agree with it. 

Vers. 12, 13. The apostle, returning again to the subject of 
ver. 4, expresses his determination to labour afresh in the 
strength of God’s power, and the exalted nature of the office con- 
ferred upon him by God, and this likewise in antithetical parallel 
with Moses ; the latter veiled his countenance, but the ministers 
of the New Testament labour with uncovered face (ver. 18.). 
Fritzsche is certainly right when he views in the éri0e xd- 
Avppa a reference to the mystery which the priesthood possessed 
in the Lord, and in the Holy of Holies, with which we may con- 


trast the open proceedings of the ministers of the new covenant. 
3 
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The correct meaning of the eis To TéAos Tod KaTapyoupévov 1s 
perfectly reconcileable with this. These words can be no other- 
wise understood than of the passing away of the brightness from 
Moses’ countenance ; this brightness is called 7d xatapyovpevor, 
and the fact of its vanishing 7d réXos. The meaning of the 
words is then this: ‘‘ Moses covered his countenance with a veil, 
in order that the children of Israel might not behold the end of 
that which is abolished ;” i.e. abandoning the employment of 
typical language, that they might not perceive that they belonged 
to an economy about to cease. This reception is not contradicted 
by our accepting 7d xatapyovpevoy in another sense in yer. 11, 
viz. as there referring to the institution’ of the law, and not to 
the gloriousness, for in the apostolic description they are both 
represented as abrogated together. Only when the type stands 
clear, asin ver. 13, the expression must be admitted in its actual 
sense; but when as in ver. 11 the explanation of the type is 
brought forward, the inward sense must exercise sway. Yet be- 
cause Christ is called the end of the law (Rom. x. 4), it has been 
thought that Christ was here intended, which is however perfectly 
unjustifiable, for how could Paul say that Moses covered his 
countenance in order that the Israelites should not behold Christ 2 
From this the question naturally arises, do the words in Exod. 
xxxiy. 33 contain such a reference? According to the relation 
in that passage the object in covering the face would appear to 
be of an entirely different. kind, viz. to render it possible for them 
to look upon Moses; and not to conceal from the Israelites the 
vanishing of the glory. History may not however be transformed, 
in order to aid the typical explanation of its signification ; it must 
be taken precisely as it stands. We have ever maintained this 
as a fundamental principle, nevertheless a certain degree of free- 
dom to be granted in the use of history is also sanctioned in the 
type. That which is not expressly related, or intended to be - 
apparent as the object of a definite proceeding, may be modified 
to a certain extent when adopted in the sense of a type.. These 
observations are applicable to the present passage. The apostle 
was able to allude to the veiling of Moses’ countenance in the 
manner he has done, because the Old Testament does not ex- 
pressly state that the reason for the wearing of the veil was, that 
the Israelites were unable to bear ine brightness of his face ; this 
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intention in such a proceeding is only inferred from the context. 
Besides this, another inference may be drawn from the action 
described, and this bears relation to the weakness of the Israelites ; 
they were not able to bear the view of the truth. On this © 
foundation the apostle proceeds with the typical application of 
the passage. 

Vers. 14, 15. The type is now in some degree modified. Hi- 
therto Moses has been the early type of the economy of the Old 
Testament, but now the book itself, whose sense cannot be under- 
stood by the children of Israel, is consituted the type. (In ver. 15 
Motojs, i.e. the books of Moses, stands by synecdoche for the 
entire Old Testament); and while in ver. 14 the veil appears 
to be on the Old Testament itself, it is called in ver. 15 carAvppa 
én Thy Kapdlav avT@v Keitar. However these are freedoms in 
the employment of the type, which do not suit the nature of the 
comparison ; this might appear to have arisen from the subject 
of ver. 13 being only the veiling in order that the Israelites 
should not observe the disappearance of the brightness, while 
want of power to understand the Scriptures is immediately after- 
wards introduced. But, as already signified, these.are only appa- 
rently incongruous. The Israelites were from their weakness 
incapable of witnessing the disappearance of the brightness, not | 
being able to discriminate between essence and form; their in- 
capacity in this particular forbade their comprehending how the 
nature of the Old Testament could continue to exist in the Gos- 
pel, even if the appearance of the former as an especial institu- 
tion were removed by the fulfilment of the latter in Christ. In- 
_ asmuch as this weakness and blindness was of a guilty nature, 
the apostle pronounces thereon the reproving érwpa@Oy Ta vor- 
pata avtav. (See on Rom. xi. 25.). But how does the apostle 
introduce the condition of the Israelites, for his description of them 
does not appear to be relevant to the strain of his argument ? 
It must here be enquired how the adXa before the érwpaOn is to 
be understood. It cannot form, as it would seem, the antithesis to 
the «al ov of ver. 13, if that is expressed by Paul in ver. 18; 
thus ver. 14—17 forms a digression distinguished by Griesbach 
by being placed within a parenthesis. Billroth translates it, 
‘but therefore also were their minds blinded!” But the “ there- 
fore’ does not stand in the text, and may not be added, for the 
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condition of the Israelites described in ver. 14, 15 is the same as 
that represented in ver. 13 ; itis only by means of the dps, éws 
Ths onwepov, stated to be one which still continues. We must 
therefore receive ver. 14 as the antithesis to «ai ov, and in the 
following manner: ‘“‘ We conduct ourselves freely and openly, 
hiding neither ourselves nor our works, but this candour has no 
effect upon the Jews, their senses are blinded.” In ver. 18 the 
antithesis is resumed, but in such a manner that the connection 
with ver. 17 is perfect ; the brackets including vers. 14, 15, 16, 
17 are therefore to be erased. The assertion of the blindness of 
the Israelites is so strong in this passage, because the principal 
objection of the entire Judaizing party to Paul was that he seemed — 
to take from them the glory of the Old Testament.! It is probable 
that he bore them especially in mind in the words which occur in 
il. 17, iii. 1, and after the parallel of the two economies the re- 
ference to Jews and Jewish Christians naturally arises. These 
passages indirectly contain the exhortation to free themselves 
perfectly from the veiled Moses, and to behold the countenance 
of the unveiled Christ, whose glory is reflected from his faithful 
followers. (Ver. 14 is the only passage of the New Testament in 
which the vandaa d:a0«en precisely indicates the writings of the 
Old Testament.—The general reading 2 dvaxadvrropevor 6, 
vt is decidedly to be preferred to the one received by Griesbach 
and Lachmann, who read 671. ‘The meaning of the words is, 
“ The veil is not uncovered, ¢.e. cannot be uncovered [by human 
means, 2 Pet. i. 20], because it can only be removed in Christ.” 
—The 7vixa of ver. 15 does not again occur in the New Testa- 
ment, the interrogative form mnvixa is never found.). 

Vers. 16, 17. If the removal of the veil is here made depen- 
dent upon the turning of the heart to the Lord, while in ver. 14 
it is said éy Xpiot@ xatapyeirat, it involves no contradiction, for 
Christ first manifests himself to mankind as the living Saviour in 
the conversion. It is only when internal light is bestowed that 
man can discern Christ also in the Scripture. But how does ver. 
17 connect itself? If we receive 76 wvedua as the indication of 
the substance of the Son, as in John iy. 24, or if we admit with. 


1 Lakemacher (Obs. Sacr. iii. 2) thinks he here discovers an gllusion to the Jewish 
custom of veiling the head when the Holy Scriptures were read. (See Jahn’s Altherth. 
vol. iii, p. 439.) But this is decidedly excluded by the reference to the fact of Moses 
veiling himself. 
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Usteri (Lehrbegr. p. 335) the Son and the Spirit are identical, 
still the connexion is not clear. To the circumstances of the 
Trinity there is absolutely no reference ; but, as Calvin and Beza 
have correctly remarked, the apostle casts a retrospective glance to 
ver. 6, in which he has contrasted the letter with the Spirit. He 
concludes his argument by saying, “‘ The Lord is even that Spirit 
of which we have already spoken.” The dé especially is not to be 
taken, as Fritzsche and others have done, in the same sense as 
yap, for it continues the passage and the argument. But a de- 
gree of objection might be urged against this view, inasmuch as 
we might suppose that Christ was not the Spirit, 7.e. the spiritual 
institution, the economy of the Spirit itself, but that he had only 
founded it. But according to the apostolic declaration Christ 
himself is all, he fills the church with himself, it is therefore 
Christ himself. (1 Cor. xii. 12.) The apostle can therefore im- 
mediately continue : ob dé 7d wvedua Kupiov, for the New Tes- 
tament is only called wveipa because it is the sphere in which 
the Spirit of the Lord works. In the Old Testament a divine 
Spirit was certainly also efficacious, but it was after, Jesus’ 
glorification that the Holy Ghost in a specific sense so called 
first manifested itself. (John vii. 39.). The apostle mentions 
the édev@epia as the effect of the Spirit of Christ, because these 
form the antithesis to the weakness of Israel, which hindered 
them from beholding unveiled the glory of God as displayed in 
the brightness of Moses. Such weakness is bondage, a fettering 
the spiritual life with the flesh, and this is removed by the Gospel. 

Ver. 18. Paul in conclusion presents to himself and all be- 
_lievers a description of this liberty effected by the Spirit of 
the Lord. This freedom effected by the Lord (add xupiov) 
manifests itself by imparting its gloriousness to the believers, 
who behold as with open face, and in whom he is reflected 
as ina glass. In Christianity all became like Moses ; with each 
regenerate creature the Lord speaks, as a man with his friend, 
and this glorious state increases in itself until the believer is 
changed into the image of Christ.—This explanation of the pas- 
sage agrees in the strictest particular with the connexion, the xato- 
atpitec@as alone forms a difficulty. This expression elsewhere 
occurs only in the signification of ‘‘ to reflect oneself, to be- 
hold oneself in a mirror,” or to see something in a glass ; and if 
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this acceptation is retained, the idea loses much in perspicuity. 
The petapopdovueba plainly proves that the apostle considers 
the Christians as those in whom the glory of the Lord is dis- 
played ; for from the continual operation of the same, they are 
described as gradually becoming transformed into the image of 
Christ. It is therefore impossible that Paul should previously 
say that they behold the glory as not from themselves, but truly 
only in a glass. Katomrpifeo@a: is rather here employed’ in the 
sense of to reflect as from a mirror, z.e. to beam forth, to reflect 
back the glory,’”’ so that the parallel with Moses again presents 
itself; only whilst the latter veiled his countenance, and the 
brightness thereof speedily vanished (ver. 13.), Christians walk 
with uncovered faces, for their glory steadily increases, they are 
conducted from one degree of glory to another (dad d0£€ns eis 
do£av), and changed into the image of Christ. The perapyopdod- 
o8at doubtless implies not only the inward glorification, but also 
the glorification of the body, concerning which Paul immediately 
proceeds to explain himself further (from iv 7.).. See also Phil. 
iii. 20. (The accusative tyv adr eixova is best explained with 
Fritzsche from the notion of emotion, comprehended in the perta- 
poppova Gar, which is frequently connected simply with the accusa- . 
tive, and without any preposition. See Kuehner’s Gr. vol. ii., p. 
204.—The avrny refers to the preceding d0£av xupiov : the glory 
of the Lord, which beams forth from the faithful, becomes the 
image of Christ in them.—ITvevyaros is, according to ver. 17, to 
be understood in apposition to xupéiov, “The Lord’s, whose Spirit 
it is,” but not as if the Spirit were added to the Lord, the 
Lord’s Spirit, i.e. Christ. A third supposition supported by Bill- 
roth, and according to which wvevparos is considered dependent 
on xupilov, is for this reason inadmissible ; the expression, “ Lord 
of the Spirit” never occurs. But if we connect wvevparos with 
xuptov, in the manner proposed, we may not with Riickert sup- 
pose xvpios mvedua an idea, as do the church Fathers. Q@eds 
Aoyos, to bind; but wvedua is here, according to ver. 17, the 


antithesis of ypaypa.) 


1 Winer (Gr. p. 232) receives the expression in the sense of sibi intueri ; “ to behojd 
oneself in the glory of the Lord, as in a looking glass,” ie. for one’s satisfaction and - 
strengthening. But this is certainly inapplicable ; the beholding must be considered of 
an inward character, as in the mirror of the soul; in which case, according to its na- 
ture, it represents a reflecting back of the Lord’s image. 


. 
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II. 
SECOND PART. 
(iv.1—ix. 15.) 

§ 4. THE CONFLICT. 


(iv. 1—18.) 





In the first verses the apostle condenses into few words the sub- 
jects touched upon in the preceding chapters, and introduces him- 
self as the minister appointed by God, whose labours should not 
fail, and to whose preaching the blind alone could remain indif- 
ferent (1—6.). He contrasts the gloriousness of the intention of 
his calling, with the weakness of external things, in a comprehen- 
sive parallel, from which he proves that the trials and struggles of 
his earthly life in no degree remove his efficacy, but that they are 
subsidiary to the great end of perfecting himself and the church 
(7—18.). 

Ver. 1, 2. The conviction that his office proceeds from God’s 
grace alone, and not from his own worthiness, enables Paul to 
assure them that no difficulties have had power to weary him, 
{this indirectly attacks the state of affairs in Corinth), and that 
he has never employed unworthy means or deceit in order to sup- 
port his authority, but that in the power of truth it commended 
itself to men in the sight of God. This idea takes a retrospective 
glance at iii. 1, ii. 17, in which the mixture of divine truth with 
human wisdom by the opponents of Paul was reproved. ‘The zrav- 
oupyia (see 1 Cor. iii. 19) is to be understood of this same im- 
purity of sentiment which disfigures divine truth itself. It refers 
as little to moral offences (as Kypke, Krebs, &c. erroneously suppose, 


seeing in it an allusion to the vice prevalent in Corinth) as the 
u 
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KpuTTa Ths aioyvyns : both expressions signify the crafty mode of 
proceeding which characterised the antagonists of Paul, and which 
could not bear the light. (In ver. 1 consult, concerning caGds, 
Winer’s Gr. p. 418.—In ver. 2 dzézromav, implying to deny one- 
self something, 7.¢. to avoid something or to renounce it, only 
occurs in the New Testament in this passage.—The expression 
KpuTTa THS aioyvvyns indicates secrets which bear in themselves 
marks of shame: secrets may however be supposed to exist 
which do not necessarily bear this character. The expres- 
sion pos macav auveldnow avOpeTev marks the opposition 
of the divine nature to the human in its most extended sense. 
The purity and openness of the former must be alike evident to 
friends and enemies.) 

Vers. 3, 4. To a winning of all to the Gospel, although pro- 
fessed by the apostle, he does not attach an unconditional hope, 
and for this reason, the hearts of so many persons were brought 
under the influence of Satan, and thereby became dzroAAvpevor, 
that to these light itself must appear darkness, because they 
maintained their darkness to be light. The expressions dwtic- 
os evayyediov and d0&a Xprorod contain also an allusion to the 
image employed in chap. iii. relative to the veiling of Moses. 
Instead of withdrawing the veil from their hearts (iii. 15) and 
permitting Christ’s light to shine throtigh them, they draw it yet 
closer, thereby obseuring for ever the source of their bliss. But 
when to Christ e?x@v rod Oeod is added, not only the Gospel in 
all its glory shall be brought to light, but the opposition to Satan 
to the @cds rod aidvos tor'rov must become heightened. The 
devil is a defaced image of God; Christ, the God of the aiwv 
HéAXov, the pure unclouded image of the Father. As however 
throughout the universe all the manifestations of the principle of 
good preserve an unity and connexion with each other, so like- 
wise do the evil, and Satan is the centre from which all sinful 
development emanates, the origin of each wicked human deed. 
His predominance however presupposes a turning away from God 
on the side of the man, and an inclination towards evil. It is 
not necessary to view the a@moros as an absolute prolepsis, with 
Fritzsche and also Billroth, as if Paul considered the dmiotia 
the consequence of the blindness, and immediately connected this 
latter result with the power which called it forth; but Paul rather 


a 
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conceives mankind through the divine omniscience, as chosen or 
not chosen. (The év ois—daziotav of ver. 4 is a kind of Hebrew 
construction. Itis entirely erroneous to understand the év ois as 
indicating the doros to be individuals among the azroAdupévors : 
both are identical. The év ois indicates the operation of the 
deyil to be of an inward spiritual nature—The name Qeos, 
-7. a. T. only occurs here in the New Testament.' The devil 
is more frequently styled dpyov, tr. a. t.; John xii. 31, xiv. 
30, xvi. 11. The Rabbins also have the name “ God of 
this world.” [See Schéttgen Hor. Hebr. i. 688.].—The eis ro 
pH is selected according to the satanic intention. The readings 
here are very various. Instead of the simplex form, some Codd. 
read katavydoat, others 6 avyaca: the text. rec. interpolates an 
avrots, which certainly ought to be supplied, but does not belong 
to the text. Receiving the MS. as authority, the reading of avyd- 
oat Tov, already accepted by Griesbach and supported by Lach- 
mann, is to be maintained. ‘The conclusion of the verse tov 
aoparov is likewise certainly a gloss out of Col. i. 15, concerning 
which the Comm. on the expression ésx@v tT. O. may be consulted. 
—Gwtiopuos, which again immediately occurs in yer. 6, has been 
chosen by Paul, and not das, because the latter signifies the ray 
of light, and the former the action of the same, for which airy is 
also employed.) . 
Vers. 5, 6. If the observation that he preached not himself 
occurred in any other connexion, we might suppose that Paul 
thereby intended to caution his followers against too strict a de- 
pendance on his person. But the context, as well as the expres- 
sion Incody xvpcor, in antithesis with the éavtods dovAous, shows 
that the apostle rather desigwed a polemic against the followers 
of Peter and the Christianer ; that he considers himself only as a 
weak, subordinate creature, whilst in Christ the Lord of all ap- 
peared manifest. He alone therefore could be the object of the 
preaching to the world. It appears to me unnecessary to include 
ver. 5 in a parenthesis, as Lachmann has done, making ver. 6 
succeed immediately to ver. 4; the dré of ver. 6 rather refers to 


1The expression assumes a somewhat ironical tone; instead of the true God the 
world has chosen for its God that which is the most perfect contrast to all that is divine. 
Schottgen (on this passage) has quoted the words ; Deus primus est Deus vivus, sed Deus 
secundus is Sammael, out of Jalkut Rubeni. 9 
U 
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the preceding idea in this manner: “ We preach not ourselves, 
but Christ, for if we appear to be the speakers, it is nevertheless 
Christ who works by us, and who inwardly enlightens us, in order 
_ that we again should enlighten others.” This idea is expressed 
by Paul by means of a parallel of the creation and regeneration ; 
as God (according to Gen. i. 1) called light to shine forth out of 
the darkness of the physical world, so he likewise permits spiritual 
light to beam forth out of natural darkness, in those who are born 
again ; thus they appear as lights of the world (Eph. v. 8.). Em- 
merling erroneously understands é« oxorous “ after the darkness 
he created the light ;” é« has rather its real signification, “ out or 
forth from the darkness.” (See Winer’s Gr. p. 351.) In the 
second hemistich of the verse, the penetrating of the light into 
the apos dwricpov is expressed, the words bearing this transla- 
tion, “ The God who said, light shall shine forth out of the dark- 
ness, shines also in our hearts (on the first conversion), thereby 
making the inward darkness light, and enabling us to shed light, 
i.e. to the enlightenment of others.’ The idea of the peace re- 
sulting from the light dwelling in the heart, and the motion of 
the penetrating light, is connected in the expression éXaprbey év 
Kapdiats. The yvaous ths 56Ens Tod Ocod is not to be considered 
as the apostle’s own knowledge, but that which he calls forth in 
others, by means of the light emanating from him. The con- 
nexion of the €v mposmm@ I. Xp. alone can make us doubtful. 
Fritzsche and Billroth would connect it with the rpds dwticpor : 
but it is not correct to do so, for this reason, not év but a7ro must 
then stand, because the outpouring operation of the light is de- 
scribed in the pds dwticpov. Itherefore give the preference to 
the connexion with the d0£a7. ©. In this view the repetition of 
the article rijs before év mposw7r is justifiable, but not absolutely 
indispensable. (In ver. 6 I prefer with Lachmann the future 
Adprper, instead of the usual reading Aduyas, so that God may 
be deemed speaking. The Codd. A.B.D. support this reading, 
- according to which the construction of the sentence appears much 
clearer.—The 65 before é\aurpev presents a difficulty. In some 
MSS. it is certainly omitted, and in others odros stands for it, 
but that may only have been substituted in order to render it 
easier; the difficult reading is unquestionably the original one ; 
either éori must be supplied tothe premises, as Fritzsche and 
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others suppose, or the ds must be taken for, obros kai with. 
Riickert. The latter appears to deserve the preference.) ~~ — 
Vers. 7—10. Paul appends to the preceding representation a 
description of the outward weakness in which the glory of the in- 
ternal life was displayed in his person. The intention of this 
contrast is to show that all is to be ascribed to God, and not to 
men, as he has already stated in iii. 5. For throughout the 
apostle’s sorrows and necessities, and the same may be said of 
all believers, the protecting’ power of God displayed itself ; they 
were intended only to humiliate him, to divest him of all trust 
in his own strength, but were neither allowed to corrupt or de- 
stroy the object of them. The life of the Redeemer himself is 
here a type for those who believe in him; they bear about his 
dying with them, in order that his life may be manifest in them. 
It may be inquired how the oxedn dorpaxwa of this beautifal 
passage is to be understood. We might imagine that the ex- 
pression referred to the whole man, making the sense, “ we pos- 
sess the everlasting, the divine, in the weak and sinful form of 
that which ishuman.” But the following passages prove (iv. 10, 
11, 16, vy. 1) that the first and prominent idea of the apostie 
bore reference to the body, by means of which all the sorrows of 
this life are conveyed to the inward man, because it is the bond 
connecting him to the «ricws.' The form of speech also agrees 
best with this view, for oxeios = iby is called the body, as the 


vessel containing the soul (1 Thess. iv. 4; 1 Sam. xxi. 6), but 
the expression is never employed for the whole man. The 
dotpaxuvov refers to the 43) of Gen. ii. 7, for which in v. 1 émé- 


yevos stands. By adopting “this supposition it becomes perfectly 
intelligible how Paul, in ver. 10 should pass over to the capa, 
and contrast the glorified body which the living power of Christ 
will evoke in believers (see Comm. on John vi. 40) with the 
frail and sinful one belonging to this temporal life. (In ver. 7 
virepBorn THs Suvagews may be correctly understood as Hendia- 
dyoin.—The é€arropeic Par of ver. 8 has already appeared ini. 8.— 
"Evyykatandelreo Oat properly means to be overcome in the course or - 
race, so as to be left behind ;” it agrees well with’ duaceoOar.— 

1 Artimedorus (Oneirocr. vi. 25) employs the same expression: 6 @avaTos piv yap 


, , 4 z , 
eikOTws éonuaive TH yuvatKi, TO eivat tv dotpakivw oKevet, 


© eee t , ; , , ~ 
2 See Herodotus viii. 59: of dé ye éyxaTuderTopevot od otepavodvTat. 
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The xataBarrXeo8ar, “to be cast down,” is borrowed from the 
terms of wrestling, consequently the image of a conflict passed 
again before the apostle’s imagination.—In ver. 10-the véxpwors 
indicates the gradual death. Paul views the whole term of 
Christ’s abode on earth as a continual dying, the accomplishment 
of which was the death on the cross. But the genitive Incod 
may certainly not be received as = dua ’Incodv, for Jesus is here 
regarded as a type, but the real type itself, consequently Christ 
essentially bears within himself the dying and rising again in 
man’s nature. Upon the opinion that Christ represents the former 
also, see my Comm. on Rom. viii. 3.) 

Ver. 11. This verse throws some further light upon the strik- 
ing idea of the wdvrote mepipépew véxpwow. That eis Odvatov 
mapadidopucba Sia ’Inoody stands here, affords no just grounds for 
explaining the genitive of ver. 10 by dca, for the typical parallel 
now ceases. Emmerling moreover is of opinion that here, as in 
ver. 10, the iva is to be understood: é«Barixds, but errone- 
ously. Paul understands his dangers, and circumstances of suf- 
fering which threatened his life teleologically, and signifies 
that it was God's intention in permitting them to render them 
conducive to the perfecting of man. This presupposes that 
Paul regarded the glorification of the body as taking its rise on 
earth, and accomplishing itself gradually, and does not in the 
least contradict the opinion, that the nature of this new body, 
fashioned in secret, will first manifest itself at the coming of 
Christ and in the act of the resurrection. (The év tH Ovnt7 
capi of ver. 11 proves that the expression cap& mvevpatixy was 
not contrary to the apostle [see on 1 Cor. xv. 44], for the mani- 
festation of Christ’s life in the mortal body is nothing else than 
the glorifying of the body.) 

Ver. 12. The apostle now passes from himself and the effect 
of his sufferings to his readers. He, the living creature, is also 
the gradually dying servant of the Lord. They being dead will 
be made living’ by his means, just as Christ died and by his death 
brought life to the whole world. Paul however by no means de- 
sires to attribute to himself an effect equivalent with Christ ; it 
is rather Christ who works in him. We must also observe that 
too much stress is not to be laid upon the chief point of this pas- 
sage ; for strictly speaking we must admit that believers, made 
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living by the apostle’s preaching, must also participate in Christ's 
death in order to live again with him.-—In a total and scarcely 
conceivable misunderstanding of these words Riickert refers them 
to mortal life and death, and thinks that certain maladies are 
alluded to from which the apostle and Corinthians had suffered, 
but which had now yielded to an improved state of health. 

Vers. 13, 14. Mosheim has quite incorrectly understood the 
connexion between this verse andthe preceding. He thinks that 
Paul gives occasion for a possible misunderstanding of the words 
0 Oavaros év hiv évepyetrat, as if the apostle had no expectation 
of a resurrection. But that he did expect this is plainly shown 
by Paul, vers. 10,11. The connexion is rather this: Paul de- 
sires to express the opinion that his lowly suffering course of life 
may prove a source of life to the Corinthians, not only conjectu- 
rally, but asa lively conviction imparted from above. He there- 
fore styles his faith mvedpa ths wiotews (in Ephes. i. 17, mvedpa 
copias stands for the same), and describes it in the words taken 
from the Old Testament, Ps. cxvi. 10 (from the connexion with 
which the Aorists are derived), as praying him to declare and to 
acknowledge that it is accompanied by the joyful certainty that he 
will achieve a perfect triumph for himself and others. This is 
indicated by the resurrection and the participation in God’s 
kingdom which stands connected with it. (In ver. 14 Lachmann 
reads ody Inco’, which certainly possesses very weighty authori- 
ties in its favour ; but the cvv appears to have been only introduced 
into the text from the ovv vpiv which follows —The apa- 
aTyce, according to v. 10, is to be understood to signify, “ He will 
present us, together with you, before the judgement-seat of Christ 
as perfected creatures of God.’’) 

Ver. 15. The apostle in addition expresses the opinion that all 
things in and by him were for them (i.e. first for the Corinthians, 
then for all his disciples), in order that their thanksgiving might 
redound to the glory of God, and be abundant for the grace be- 
stowed upon them through the intercession of mercy. The pas- 
sage is entirely analogous with 1. 11; the connexion of the da 
Tay wAeovewy is also here uncertain, but the joining it with 7e- 
picoevon is unquestionably to be preferred, because otherwise 
dua T. 7. Would be placed before wAeovdcaca. In the present 
passage it would be better to consider wepiocevon transitive ; 
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then the meaning would be, as we have already stated, that the 
abundance of the grace vouchsafed: to much prayer renders the 
thanksgiving also abundant, i.e. excites to inward thanksgiving. 

Ver. 16—18. The apostle in conclusion expresses with refer- 
ence to ver. 1 his readiness to continue to labour without faint- 
ing in his apostolic calling; because believers, who looked beyond 
the temporal and evident to that which was eternal and not seen, 
would thereby gain everlasting life. The idea in vers. 10, 11, is 
again repeated here, only instead of the cdua, the éw avOpwiros 
is employed, and instead of the dying, the stronger dvapOetpe- 
o@av(perishing) is made use of. (Concerning ¢& and éow av0pa- 
mos, see the observations on Rom. vii. 22.). The glorified cor- 
poreality is likewise to be supposed existing with the inward 
man, therefore the avaxatvotc@a forms the just antithesis with 
diafGeiper Par, which would not offer if this state of glorification 
were excluded ; itis similar tothe before-mentioned G7)’ Inaod da- 
vepodtas év capkt Ovnth (ver. 11.). The expression is based 
upon a reference to the new birth, the result of which is de- 
scribed by caw? xticws, kawos dvOpwros. (Compare Rom. xii. 
2; Col. iii. 10; Tit. iii. 5.) The gradual ripening of the new 
man is plainly declared in the 7wépe Kai juépa (= py OP), But 
Billroth errs when he refers the yu) BXeropueva in ver. 18 to the 
glorified body, because this in v. 1 is called aiova: his view is 
therefore unsanctioned, for in ver. 18 a general description of 
faith is given, corresponding with that in Heb. xi. 1. The anti- 
thesis of things visible and invisible here, is only the general one 
of things real and ideal. (In ver. 16, the second adda is to be 
received in the signification of ‘ nevertheless,” as in 2 Cor. xiii. 
A; Ool.ii. 5. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 421.].—In ver. 17, the ro 
mapavtixa édappov is to be understood as “ the present lightness 
of our affliction,” 2 ¢. our temporal, and as such always light suf- 
fering.——Paul accumulates expressions in order to describe the 
gloriousness ; to the usual «a@’ vrepBorrjp [i .8], he adds ets vzrep- 
Bornv, and in the ai@viov Bapos he forms the antithesis with the 
mapautixa éxappov. In the phrase ta Brerroueva mpocKaspa of 
ver. 18, the visible does not signify alone the physical visible 
world, but it rather stands as a synecdoche for all the attributes 
of mortality, even when not perceptible to the eye, such as fame, 
honour, We.) 
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§ 5. THE GLORIFICATION. 
(y. 1—21.) 


After Paul has more fully declared his hope in the forthcom- 
ing glorification of the body, in which mortality will be swallowed 
up in life, he further states that the knowledge that all will be 
discovered before the judgement-seat of Christ, produces a holy 
fear in him, which impels him to exercise the office entrusted to 
himeas in the sight of God, and without employing any unworthy 
means to further it. The love of Christ constrains him to 
preach, for since the Lord died for all, all should likewise live to 
him ; casting behind the old man,‘he therefore cries aloud as in 
Christ's stead: Be ye reconciled with God! 

Ver. 1. The connexion of idea between y. 1 and iv. 18, is very 
striking in its relation to modern knowledge, insofar as the lat- 
ter is unsupported by Christianity. It appears as if we could 
look forward to eternity, without having faith in the resurrection 
ofthe body. But, as we were already reminded in the Comm. on 
1 Cor. 15, the apostle in no respect recognizes the idea of a pure 
spiritual extension of life into eternity ; without corporeality there 
can be no everlasting happiness, or eternity for the creature. But 
even conceding the scriptural doctrine of the glorification of the 
body, our passage still retains its obscurity. For we can well un- 
derstand how the éziyevos = €x yijs may be opposed to the é« 
Ocod' (i.e. not only abs Deo data, but = mvevpatixy), and 
ai@vios (inasfar as the glorified body is destined for everlasting 
life) ; but it is incomprehensible how Paul can style the glorified 
body dyewpozroinros, seeing that even the earthly is not made 
with hands, or how it can be asserted that it is év tots ovpavois, 
as the clothing upon (ver. 2) must be considered a preparation 


1 We have likewise no authority for understanding the é« Qeod only synonymous 
with é« or dua Oedrjpatos Ozeod: but as God according to his nature is a Spirit, all 
things spiritual have their beginning in his nature. Verse 18 is unquestionably to be 
understood thus, and it can be received im no other sense in the present passage. It 
then follows that not only the Spirit, but also the higher corporeality, proceeds from 
God; ani this by no means agrees with the doctrine of the eile of nothing, 
which asserts that the material was of a nature absolutely different from God, and pro- 
duced alone by his will. 
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taking place upon earth. The first difficulty is solved by sup- 
posing that a parallel subsisted in the apostle’s mind between 
the earthly tabernacle made by man, transitory even in its sacred- 
ness, and the perfect tabernacle not made by human hands, 2.e. thie 
spiritual building of the New Testament. The former corresponds 
with the earthly perishable body, thence oixia tod oxnvous, i.e. 
oxnvedns, the latter with the new glorified body, which is only so 
far styled ayetporrointos, as yetporotyjtou may be added to oxyvous. 
The expression év tots ovpavois is not to be received as implying 
that the new body was preserved as it were in heaven, and from 
thence descended to man, but Paul anticipates the idea of the 
clothing upon, and thinks of the believer as clothed with the new 
body in heaven, so that the words are to be understood: with 
divine natures alone can we exist in heaven, for with earthly 
bodies it is not possible. As well as é« Ocovd, we may likewise say 
the new body is é« ovpavav, as in ver. 2, because the transform- 
ing power is divine, and manifests itself from heaven. Another 
difficulty which has been imagined in the édv xatadv@H, éyo- 
yev (the present is employed with a future signification because 
the perfect conviction is expressed that it will be so), from sup- 
posing that it compelled us to admit that the apostle was speak- 
ing of a physical body received by man immediately after death, 
and which he retained until the resurrection of the body, I can- 
not admit to besuch.! For édy does not assert that the possession 
of a new body takes place immediately the old one is dissolved, 
but only states in general terms that the latter must take place 
as a necessary condition of the former. The apostle also con- 
siders the reception of the new glorified body near at hand (see 
on 1 Thess. iy. 15), and that he himself would certainly receive 
it before death. 

Vers. 2—4. This hope is clearly evident in the following verses, 


1 See Flatt on this passage, and Schneckenburger’s Beitr. zur Einl. ins Neue Tes. 
(Stuttgart, 1836) p. 124, sqq., in which the views concerning a physical body are laid 
down. Menken (Versuch einer Anleitung, &c., Frankf. 1805, p. 61, sqq. 190) believes 
that here on earth man possesses a more refined body besides the earthly one, a view 
not corroborated by the holy Scriptures, any more than Lange’s supposition that the 
soul, according to the place of its abode, forms a finer body for itself (see p. 701, sqq.), 
the man is never absolutely base. For were this the case, the dead could never be 
called wvevuaFa, as in 1 Pet. iii. 18, Heb. xii. 23. See further concerning the supposi- 
tion of a physical body, Groos’ work, Der unverwesliche Leib als Organ des Geistes und 
Sitz der SeelensiGrungen. Heidelberg, rea 
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in which Paul describes the existence in this mortal body as 
similar to the longing of the «r/ovs after deliverance. (See on 
Rom. viii. 19, sqq.). The burden of the existence which is only — 
after the flesh, makes the spirit groan for a more elevated condi- 
tion, and this is indicated by the expression érevdvoac@at, which 
is further described in the wa xatatroOj 7 Ovntov bd Tis 
Cons. (See iv. 10, 11; 1 Cor. xv. 54.). Ifthe ef’ 6 od Oéropev 
éxdvcoac Oar did not also stand in the text, we might suppose that 
- 1t was only the act of the resurrection of the body which was 
principally indicated. But this sentence unquestionably refers 
back to the opinion touched upon in 1 Cor. xy. 51, which is au- 
thentically interpreted as it were in this passage. Paul regards 
it as an especial happiness not to taste death, not to be obliged 
to put off (€xdvcacGaz) this body, but to be glorified living, like 
Elias, drawing the heayenly body over the present mortal body 
like a garment, but naturally in such a manner that the mortal 
body is absorbed in the nature of the spiritual body.—In this 
otherwise clear and simple passage the eiye nal évdvodpevor, od 
yupvol evpeOnoopeba is however unintelligible. Whether we read 
with Lachmann and Billroth eizrep, or eye with Griesbach, a slight 
modification of the idea only appears. Certainly in the etzrep (if 
nothing else) a more impressive presentation of the condition is 
contained, but this is precisely the reason it may have been sub- 
stituted for the milder form elye,' (that is to say, if the ideais not 
recelyed only as a presupposition.) The difficulty lies in the ov 
yupvot, which farther defines the évducdpevor. The Codd. D.F.G. 
have indeed the reading éxdvodpevor, and Reiche (Géttinger Os- 
_ter-Programm, of 1836) declares himself in its fayour. But 
critical authorities at once decide for évducdpevos, which reading 
has also been inserted by Lachmann in the text ; the supposition 
may therefore arise that a desire existed to avoid the difficulty 
in the évdvodpevot, and this led to the substitution of one letter 
for another. Now if we maintain the évdvcdpevo: to be the 
genuine reading, we must next enquire if this expression is to 
be accepted literally or metaphorically ?? Usteri defends its accep- 
tation in the first sense, Billroth in the second; according to the 


1 See Hartung’s Partikellehre, pt. i, p. 843, 406, Hermann, ad Viger. pag. 834, 
2 Flatt has given another explanation of the passage; this however fails in every 
particular, and we therefore only incidentally mention it, He translates it, “ Although 
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former the meaning is, “ If we also are clothed with the garment of 
righteousness, not appearing in the presence of God destitute of 
the same,” while the latter asserts its signification to be, “ If we 
shall be found clothed with the body, and not without a body.” 
Unquestionably Usteri’s view is the only correct one,! for even if 
évdedupévor is not necessary, as Usteri thinks it would be if Bill- 
roth’s explanation were adopted, the «ai is nevertheless not per- 
fectly reconcileable with Billroth’s idea. The fact that the ézrev- 
dvcacOas implies that the body is not yet put off, is incontro- 
vertible; for the cal yap x. T. d. (ver. 2) is connected with the 
éav katanvOy (ver. 1) as a heightening of the idea, thus, “ For 
we know, when our mortal tabernacle is dissolved (7.e. when we 
die), that we have a heavenly building; we therefore groan in 
this body, earnestly desiring the clothing upon with the hea- 
venly.” It would consequently be perfectly pleonastic if ver. 3 
asserted, “that is to say, not being already dead,” for when 
death has taken place, there can exist no more question of é7repv- 
dvcacGar. It only remains to enquire if Billroth’s remarks 
against the scriptural explanation of yupvds, and to which Reiche 
yields assent, may be disproved. He first observes, that évdv- 
cacGat must be understood in the same image in which éxdvca- 
o@av is afterwards employed. But the cai and the ov yupvoid which 
is added, sufficiently shows that the apostle is passing over to 
another image; the words may therefore be understood, “ It be- 
ing supposed beforehand that we in another sense shall not be 
found naked, but well clothed.” Billroth’s second observation 
states, that we find in this passage no authority for mentioning 
the difference between the righteous and the unrighteous. But 
as in ver. 10 this is openly stated, it certainly borders upon the 
mention of this difference ; otherwise there would have been room 
to suppose, that it was perfectly sufficient to be yet living at the 


we, if only clothed with it (not clothed upon) shall not be found without a body, i.e. 
will then be in no worse position than they who are changed.” But the “only” and 
likewise the “ slthough”’ are not found in the text. It is also a false notion that the 
apostle regarded the being changed (1 Cor. xv. 53) as something evil; it is rather set 
forth as an advantage, as great as being clothed, and of becoming clothed upon. 

1 This is asserted of the main point, for in other particulars Usteri has likewise 
failed to arrive at a just conclusion, as the following willshow. (See Paul. Lehrbegr. 
p. 359 and 391, sq., in the fourth edition.) In the chief points, Chrysostom has given 
the same explanation, : 


—_—s- ": 


as 
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Parousia of Christ, in order to attain the clothing upon; this 
error is refuted by Paul in ver. 3, in which he makes it evident 
that in order to participate in the blessing, and not to taste 
death, a standing in grace at the time of Christ's coming was a 
necessary condition. In the third remark Billroth is correct in 
opposition to Usteri, but this concerns only an incidental point of 
his explanation. The latter incorrectly receives évduvcduevor not 
as identical with ov yupvol, but so as to include a reference to 
the oixntnpiov é& ovpavod (ver. 2.). But this has precisely the 
evil effect deprecated by Billroth, viz. that the distinction be- 
tween évdvoac0ar and érevdicacba is entirely lost. Without 
entering more fally into it, Usteri’s view conveys a meaning alto- 
‘gether unsupported. He translates, “ otherwise even after we 
are clothed, we shall be found naked.’ But how is it conceivable 
that after the clothing with the glorified body has taken place, 
any one shall be found naked? He who is naked, i.e. without 
the garment of righteousness, the new nature, cannot according 
to the nature of things be clothed upon. The ov yupvoi is 
therefore only an epexegesis to the synonym é¢vducauevot, 7. é. 
clothed, and is applied to those who have put on-(the garment of 
righteousness.) (In ver. 2 the év roUrm = to the é¢f’ 6 of ver. 4, 
cannot be received in the signification of —yyipgn, but according 


to ver. 4 cxijver is rather to be supplied. On the contrary the 
éd’ @ of ver. 4 is decidedly the conjunction, and not the relative 
with the preposition [see on Rom. y. 12], and is best explained 
by the Hebrew -yyipgy, Gen. xxxix. 23, Ps. x. 6, and not by the 


classic form as — ém) to’rm dcte. In those passages of the 
New Testament in which it occurs, it would be best expressed 
by “ because.’’) 

Ver. 5. In order to strengthen this hope Paul continues that 
God, who had prepared this heavenly clothing, together with the 
mortal body, had also bestowed his Spirit upon them in this life 
as a witness. (In the catepydfecOar regeneration is understood 
as a new creation, referring to iv. 6.—The glorification of the 
body, as the perfection of man, is the especial idea in the eds 
auto tovro. [See Comm. on Rom. viii. 23.|—The xai is best 
omitted as Lachmann recommends, the 6 dovs x. 7. X. can then 
be justly understood as in apposition to O@eds.— Whether appaSav 
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is translated earnest money, or pledge, is quite immaterial, for 
either would correspond with the idea; the signification is, “ The 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which God has bestowed upon us on 
earth, is the pledge for our attainment of the object in the 
future.”’) 

Vers. 6—9. The apostle then states the conclusion, that under 
all these circumstances, he will ever have confidence, striving only 
to please the Lord, whether in one place or another, The words 
mavrote Oappodvtes hirotipovpeba x. 7. r. form the principal 
idea. A large parenthesis is however introduced containing the 
accessory idea, in which Paul glances at the orevafew of ver. 2, 
and then connects the whole with the principal sentence, by the 
words «al eiSores—xupiov. The «ai has moreover from the na- 
ture of the thought the somewhat exclusive, almost adversative 
signification of the Oappety: “Since we well know that while on 
- earth we are as it were in a foreign land, in comparison with our 
true home, which is with the Lord.” But the parenthesis has 
been erroneously restricted to ver. 7, and even by Billroth, be- 
lieving that @appodpev in ver, 8 takes up the Oappodvres of ver. 
6, but on the contrary evdoxoduev is the principal verb. Lach- 
mann has properly extended the parenthesis to vers. 6 and 
7, whereby the real sense of the passage becomes evident. That 
is. to say, it describes the subordinate nature of the zrepumatety 
dua wiatews, with which necessarily the ézrvumoGeiy (ver. 2) is given, 
but even to this condition the @appeiy is added, without how- 
ever denying that the being with the Lord, the wepumareiy dia 
eldous, is to be preferred. (See Phil. i. 23.). In addition the 
dia here expresses the temper that should pervade as it were the 
life of man. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 362.). Num. xii. 8 may be 
compared as an interesting parallel to the antithesis of faith and 
sight here mentioned. It is there said: xh ms Toa NT which 


the LXX translate éy cides Kai ovK Ov aiviyparor. 

Ver. 10. Concerning the subject of this verse see Comm. on 
Rom. ii. 6, xiy. 10. The apparent contradiction with 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3, John iii. 18, is simply explained thus, that the holy are so 
far not to be judged, as Christ only knows them in their righteous- 
ness. The apostle therefore only makes use of the expression de? 
npas pavepoOjvar. The ta did tod ceparos scil. rpaybévra’ 


1 Bengel erroneously supplies courGoueve, although he in other respects correctly in- 
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plainly refers back to the glorification of the body, and we may 
therefore in the same sense as the apostle supply év ré c@parts to 
the coulonrat, which would concede an influence upon the future 
body to offences against morality. 

Vers. 11. 12. The apostle was now able to return to the justi- 
fication of his conduct in his apostolic office. He declares that 
this must reveal itself to the hearts of men as perfectly true, and 
that for this reason he needed no self-commendation (iii. 1) to- 
wards them ; it being only necessary to declare his labours, in 
order to induce the Corinthians to free themselves from those who 
panegyrised themselves. Billroth’s supposition relative to this 
passage, who thinks that, according to Gal. i. 10, wei@opev (ver. 
11) implies treacherous persuasion, is deserving consideration, 
though the connection by no means sanctions it. It is however 
clear that Paul chose the expression with a view to the accusa- 
tions of his antagonists, for the dé in the following sentence cor- 
roborates this. The sense might then be this: “ As our oppo- 
nents say, we treacherously persuade men, but our sincerity is 
manifest before God.” The adoppr) cavynpatos virép jar is to 
be understood thus: Paul desires, by this account of his pro- 
ceedings, to conyince the Corinthians of his sincerity, that they 
may be able to glory in him as their teacher and defend him 
against the false teachers. Their falsehood is expressed by the 
antithesis év mpocd7re@, od kapdia. Paul boasts himself xapdia, 
for God is his glory, as will be presently expressed. 

Vers. 13—15. Love alone has been the impelling power to his 
conduct, Paul continues ; and it was manifest to all that he was 
not eager to appropriate praise to himself either in a moderate or 
immoderate degree, but that either God (whom he especially de- 
sired to honour by his works) or his brethren was ever in his view. 
The antithesis elre €&éaTnpev, cite owppov ober, has been correctly 
understood by Billroth. The different proceeding of the apostle 
is not here the subject under consideration, for we cannot per- 
ceive how it could be introduced by him in this place, but the 
various judgements passed upon his proceeding by the parties 
in Corinth. However these may be judged, Paul wishes to say, 
under no circumstances does he seek his own; and should they 


terprets the apostolic idea, homo cum corpure bene vel male agit, cum corpore mercedem 
capit. 
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regard any praise bestowed as immoderate, he desires it may be 
- given to God and not to himself; if, on the contrary, they deem 
the praise moderate, he wishes therein to consider the weaker 
brethren. Love is with him the element which destroys self. 
Therefore the love of Christ (Ze. not love towards Christ, but 
that which he bears within himself, and imparts to others) is the 
distinction of all those belonging to him ; for this reason he died 
for all, therefore all (who accept him) must likewise die for him, 
i.e. yielding up their substantiality, they live no longer for them- 
selves, but for Christ.—The only difficulty herein is created by 
the fact (without taking into consideration the reflections intro- 
duced into the Comm. on Rom. v. 12 upon the idea of the Sa- 
viour taking the atonement upon himself) that ver. 14 decidedly 
Says apa ot mavtes avréBavoy, which makes the death of all ap- 
pear the necessary consequence of the death of the substitute for 
all; whilst in ver. 15 the déOavev, iva x... represents the 
death of all as an act depending upon their own pleasure, as one 
may believe. The difficulty may however be thus explained : 
without the death of Christ, absolutely none would be in a con- 
dition to destroy the principle of self, for that is only possible 
by yielding to and self-appropriating the love thereby so abun- 
dantly manifested ; but the man may always hinder by his re- 
sistance the power of Christ, which “ kills and at the same time 
makes alive, from perfecting his work in him. From this ob- 
structing resistance the 15th verse is intended to withhold the 
Corinthians. Before Christ’s death it was a subject of reproof to 
no man that he lived to himself, but after Christ’s death it was a 
crime in all those to whom the word of the cross had come. In 
this manner a strict connexion is visible with ver. 16. (In the 
eféotnpev excess and exaggeration are represented as the expres- 
sion of an ékoraows or pavia.—Chrysostom admirably elucidates 
the cuvéye of ver. 14 by 7 ayarn otk adinow jovydvew pe. 
See Acts xviii. 5.—The ef is wanting in B.C.D.H.F.G., and 
is justly omitted by Lachmann; it is only introduced to join the 
apa more easily, and also probably in order to remove the appa- 
rent pleonasm with ver. 15. But the hypothetical conception of 
a substitution is perfectly untenable; the idea contains not the 
slightest reference to it, but only to Christ, who could alone be a 
substitute for the whole human race as the second Adam. The 
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irrép plainly stands here=ayri, for only upon this supposition 
does the dpa x«.7.n. acquire significance. See Comm. on Matt. 
xx. 28.) 

Vers. 16, 17. Under this point of view Paul adds, he beholds 
all believers ; he regards the old man in them as dead in Christ, 
i.é. this supposes of course that they conduct themselves as though 
truly renewed, and he therefore has no occasion to employ any 
worldly considerations in his intercourse with them as the false 
teachers do (ver. 12.) The ovdéva (ver. 16) is not to be received 
absolutely, of every man without exception, it is explained in 
ver. 17 by the €&v Xpiotd. The xata odpxa (ver. 16) corre- 
sponds with the dpyaia (ver. 17) as cata mvedua is to be supplied 
for xawd. The entire passage is based upon the parallel between 
the new birth and a new creation ; therefore the xawvds dvOpwriros 
is here also styled kaw xtiows = pyiqry Fa, as the Jewish 
proselytes were already denominated. — ‘(See ‘Comm. on John 
ili. 3; Gal. vi. 15; Ephes. iv. 24.) Besides, the ta dpyaia 
maphnrdev «.T.r. contains an allusion to Isa. xliii. 18, 19, a passage 
which is evidently considered in Rev. xxi. 5. Inthe passage quoted 
from the prophet the subject certainly relates to the entire sub- 
version of the condition of the world, and to the foundation of the 
kingdom of God thereon, but it is equally applicable to indivi- 
dual events as to the circumstances collectively. To this clear 
view the e¢ d€ kal éyv@xapev Kata odpKa Xpiotov, adda vov ov- 
Kétt ywvookopev alone presents a difficulty. But if we do not 
permit the mind to be disturbed by the various significations . of 
our passage, the following very simple meaning of the words is 
apparent: “I no longer know any man after the flesh, not even 
Christ himself, of whom it might be supposed that what con- 
cerned men .could not be applied to him.”’ The words conse- 
quently represent the ovdéva as taken in the most extended 
sense. Kven in Christ a transition took place analogous to that 
which happened to man in regeneration ; in the resurrection his 
life xara cdpxa passed over into a life cara mvedua, and in this 
Paul desires to say he alone knows Christ. The ef 8 xal éyvo- 
xkapev might also imply that Paul had already seen the Lord’ 
while staying in Jerusalem before his conversion; but this suppo- 


1 See the general Introduction to the Epistles of Paul, § i. p. 6, note 3. ° 
v 
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sition possesses not the slightest ground for support. By taking 


a retrospective glance at the év rpwsom@ cavywpévous of ver. 12, 
the words may be easily understood to contain a gentle antithesis 
against those who prided themselves upon their personal inter- 
course with the Redeemer while on earth, employing this circum- 
stance in opposition to Paul ;! but this reference is certainly only 
incidental, and obtains no further consideration in what follows. 
But in opposition to our simple exposition of the passage it may 
be alleged that Paul generally and especially brings prominently 
forward in the immediately following verses, the suffering and 
dying Christ ; how then can he say here: viv ovére ywwooKkopev 
avtTov ; but the vdv in ver. 16 contrasts the condition of the conver- 
sion with the earlier unconverted state. Paul was consequently 
_ after his conversion with Christ cara cdpxapi.e. in his sufferings. 
This view is especially held forth by Baur in his article Uber die 
Christusparthei in the Tib. Zeitschr. 1831, pt. iv. p. 95. But if 
the apostle speaks of the humiliation of Christ, he decidedly men- 
tions it as passed, representing death as vanquished in the resur- 


rection ; he can therefore with perfect justness assert, even attri-_ 


buting due importance to the sufferings of Christ, “I now know 
Christ only as the glorified Christ.” This objection therefore 
cannot materially affect the correctness of our supposition, the 
more so as every other explanation of the passage has something 
forced in it.. This appears to me especially to apply to Baur'’s 
elucidation of the passage before us, which makes the ywooxew 
Kata cdpxa Xpiorov to refer to the Jewish reception of the idea 
of a Messiah, so that cap indicates the national, or that which 
is governed by the people’s prejudices. But then it would be 
necessary that the article should be used: 6 cata cdpxa XpioTos 
can only indicate the Jewish reception of the idea of the Messiah. 
The consequence of entertaining this view would likewise be to 
weaken the personal to a simply abstract meaning, under which 
Baur asserts that odSév might likewise stand for ovdéva, but I can 
see nothing which would justify such a proceeding. The con- 


1 The subject here is by no means referable to a relationship with the Redeemer, al- 
though Storr seeks in this passage to gain support for his hypothesis that the Christianer 
were the brethren of the Lord. The only inference to be drawn from the idea contained 
in this passage is, that if any one imputed so high a value to conversing only with Christ, 
the temporal relationship would be yet more highly rated. (See concerning this 
Introd. § 1.) 
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nexion rather requires that the stress should precisely be laid 
upon the personal capacity, for in ver. 14 the apostle declares _ 
that the love of Christ constrained him to judge every person, not 
according to his exterior, but according to his position relative to 
Christ. He here employs cdp£ not as signifying sin, but external 
things in opposition to internal. Wemust also observe that the 
idea of an dcGéveva cleaves to externals, and this is expressly 
ascribed to Christ by Paul (xiii. 4.). 

Ver. 18. This new birth is however God’s work alone. He 
has reconciled himself with men through Christ, and given to 
them the ministry of reconciliation, i.e. the economy whereby the 
more eleyated powers of living, acquired by Christ’s operation in 
men, are extended in a regular manner over the whole race (see 
on iii. 9.).. Billroth’s opinion that judas refers first to all men, 
and then 2uZv only to Paul or the teachers, is nullified by the cir- 
cumstance that the Svaxovia Tis -KatadXayhs was certainly not for 
the teachers alone. but for all. It is true that the one bears it- 
self actively towards it, and the other passively, though inasmuch 
as the reconciliation was not an occurrence which happened only 
once, but is continually going on, so likewise in this respect are 
the teachers passive, for they also require reconciliation and its 
proclamation. Viewed as objective, the reconciliation is to be 
regarded as accomplished once for all, therefore it is called catan- 
AdEavTos. 

Ver. 19. This verse confirms and strengthens the idea, by again 
repeating the subject of ver. 18. (The pleonastic ws dre is found 
again in 2 Cor. xi. 21. Winer’s Gr. p. 548.'). It was not neces- 
sary here to uphold the divine nature of Christ, therefore 7 xatad- 
Adoowr is to be understood? — xatydAXake, so that here the 
employment of the preterite signifies the reconciliation to be 
complete, as by the use of @éuevos the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion which in the form of its utterance is understood as Xoryos Tijs 
KaTadrayhs, is represented as perfectly established. The opera- 


In the profane Greek authors ws Ste never occurs, except in the connexion ws dtt 
madtora. See Hermann. ad Viger. p. 853. 

The argument employed by Riickert in opposition to this is unimportant. He first 
says the paraphrase with jv is not general with Paul: it is certainly not often employed 
by him, but nevertheless occurs in Gal, i. 23. Next that the imperfect is not applicable 
here, but in 7 the aorist is included as well as the imperfect. And lastly, that xatad- 
Adoowy then requires to be connected with jv; but John i. 9 proves that this is by no 
means necessary. 

w 2 
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tion of forgiveness of sin is on the contrary received in the py} 
Loyiomevos TA TapaTTepata, as abiding, advancing through the 
entire history of mankind. Jt is however hardly necessary to 
state that with this negative side the positive one of the Xoryi- 
feoOat dixacocdvnv must be considered connected. (See in the 
Comm. upon the Epistle to the Romans, p. 146, 1st edition.) 
For that man can only truly believe in the forgiveness of sin in 
whom the new-birth has taken place. The subject of the catad- 
Aayy and its intention has already been amply treated upon in 
the Comm. upon the Epistle to the Romans. The present pas- 
sage is the one which above all others sanctions the view that 
men will be reconciled solely because reconciliation originated 
with God. But justice and mercy are considered attributes of 
the divine nature, and also the satisfaction rendered to the Fa- 
ther by the Son, i.e. the love fulfilling the demands of justice.’ 
This view requires the idea of sacrifice which appears in ver. 21, 
and presupposes a reconciliation with God, even if the expression 
of it does not occur in the text. (See the remarks on John iii. 
16.). It is only under this point of view that it can be conceived 
how the reconciliation may be considered an act for the annuncia- 
tion of which a ministry with a new economy should be founded. 
If the reconciliation solely took place on the side of man, it could 
only be preached that a manifestation of God’s love would ensue 
which would render possible the reconciliation of the subject ; 
but the ¢hurch has ever taught that the reconciliation was 
really effected upon Golgotha, and its preaching can in- this 
form alone obtain a power to comfort and at the same time 
work the necessary change in the individual. (A _ slight ana- 
coluthon cannot be denied to exist in the participle @éwevos: 
it depends on the é@ero corresponding to the %v xatad\\docor : 
the participle awakens the idea, as if the insertion of the 
words relating to the reconciliation were parallel with the pz) 
Aoyifouevos advtois Ta TapaTT@uata. It is therefore conceiy- 
able that interpreters should imagine the words cal Oéwevos év 


1 The Oeds 2v Xpiore@ is besides to be connected in our passage: God in Christ, t.e. 
who was in Christ, reconciled the world with himself, not as it were thus: God recon- 
ciled the world through Christ with himself. In the first acceptation we are reminded 
of this passage in John xiv. 9,.“‘ He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The Son 
is not God together with the Father, but the manifestation of the one sole God, of the 
pure co-existent beam of original light. 


ware. 
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nyuiv Kk. T. r. to signify “he hath removed our sins’ [Aoyov 


Tiévat = rationem inire]. But this interpretation can require 


no special refutation.) 
Vers. 20, 21. The preaching of the Gospel in Christ’s place,! 
the entreating men to be reconciled to God, i.e. to accept the re- 


conciliation which has already taken place, is decidedly the exer- . 


cise of the ministration instituted by God., For on God’s part 
all is effected, and it is only requisite on the side of man that he 
accept the gift of God, and, putting away sin, permit the righteous- 
ness of God to be bestowed on him. In conclusion, it must be 
evident that the duapria indicates a condition; decacocvvn Ocod 
also implies the state of righteousness (the signification ‘“‘ decla- 
ration of righteousness” is thoroughly inapplicable) which the 
true xatadXay7, and the regeneration connected therewith, calls 
forth. But inasmuch as this condition is a derivable,; growing 
state, nay even one which may be again lost, and which must 
ever be drawn fresh from the original source of life, it is not on 
the condition itself that salvation is connected, but on the power 
which creates it, i.e. the objective Christ and his work subjective 
to faith. (See upon this subject the copious observations in the 
Comm. on Rom. iii. 21.). The tov dwaptiav ph yvovta dwapriav 
émroince is peculiar to our passage. Gal. iii. 13 is similar ; yevo- 
pevos uTép Lav Katapa. The ézroince exposes more strongly the 
side of the divine design, which as may be supposed does not 
imply constraint, but is entirely in concert with the will of the 
Son. It is also the same in Rom. viii. 3.—The opinion that 
apaptia here stands for sacrifice for sin, = =ygtarq Or myigy, Lev. 
vi. 23, Num. viii. 8, occasions some hesitation, as we must then 
admit that duapria has two significations, The opinion that 


1 Itis true that barép might here also be understood as “ in behalf of the things which 
are of Christ ;’ but the idea of the ambassador, as well as the sentence ds tod Oeov ra- 
paxadovvTos 6’ huwy, forbid us to receive the idea of substituting. 

2 This was available not only in reference to preaching to heathens who are yet to be 
converted, but also for Christians, who, although such, required not only the frequent 
renewal of repentance, but also of the assurance of reconciliation, Without this an- 
nouncement of the atonement for the world, preaching would possess no specific Chris- 
tian character. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that it was not sufficient 
to plant, but it was requisite to water and likewise to continue to cultivate on right soil ; 
and from consideration towards the necessities of the church in this respect, preaching 
naturally included many other objects applicable to the purpose. 

3 Therefore év ait, which is not to be understood the same as dv’ avrov, but may be 
explained by “ in case, and so far as we live in his fellowship.” 
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dpaptia stands for the concrete dwaptwdds must be rejected, for 
it is altogether inadmissible to suppose that God has made the 
sanctified to be sinners. It would be more simple regarding Rom. 
viii. 3, analogically to retain the signification “sins.” God 
made him who had in no degree an inclination to sin (to say 
nothing of the fact that he had never committed it) to be sin, 


i.e. according to his design, to represent sin. He then, in agree- 


ment with his real unity with sinful man, regarded him as surety 
and sacrifice for sin for the whole race, in order in his person to 
condemn sin for ever. (See on Rom. vili. 3; 1 Pet. i. 24.). 


§ 6. THE ADMONITION. 
(vi. L—vii. 1.) 


As the servant of God the apostle admonishes the Corinthians 
not to receive grace in yain, that his ministry may not thereby 
be blamed. He approves himself likewise in all things a servant 
of God, because, although overtaken by all kinds of earthly afilic- 
tions, he is nevertheless faithful, and asserts himself victorious 
over every opposition (vi. 1—10.). He also expressly warns 
them against communion with the powers of darkness, requiring 
them to ayoid even the appearance of it, and to keep themselves 


free from all pollution, as belonging, to God’s people (vi. L1— — 


vil. 1.). 

Vers. 1—3. Paul does not assume a position above the Corin- 
thians, but condescendingly desires to become a fellow-worker 
with them, and so to admonish them as they ought to admonish 
themselves. Unquestionably the apostle here considers the pos- 
sibility of the grace received by the individual being again lost. 
The dangerous error of predestination which asserts that grace 
cannot be lost, is unknown to Scripture, and experience confirms 
the falsehood of it; as then the conversion of many who ata later 
period again became apostates must, according to the views of 
predestianism, be attributable only to a voluntas signi. The 
apostle felt himself compelled to employ this admonition in order 

to avoid giving occasion to the accusation that he fulfilled his 


ministry in a sluggish and indifferent manner, as if he had re- 
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spect unto men. The quotation from Isa. xlix. 8, with which he 
supports his admonition, and which he correctly cites according 
the LXX., describes the day of grace in which all the promises ——_ 
are to be fulfilled ; the mention of it is intended to awaken reci- 
procal love in believers, and at the same time invite them to 
make true use of a period so full of blessing. It is likewise in- 
tended to remind them that a difficult hour of temptation may 
arrive, in which they may not be able to stand, should they not 
have diligently employed the day of salvation. (The quotation 
closely follows the LXX.—Aexros has occurred already, Luke 
iy. 24, Acts x. 35; evirpoodextos, Rom. xy. 16.—In ver. 3, wpoc- , 
Kom = oKdvdanor.) 

Vers. 4—10. Paul then enters upon a full description of his 
apostolic labours, which must recommend him as a servant of 
God (vy. 12.). Three divisions are evident in the entire passage ; 
the first relates to external afflictions (as far as év vnorelats); in 
the next occur expressions of spiritual advantages and virtues (as 
far as év duvvduer cod); and then antitheses succeed, in which 


all the outward afflictions, together with the virtues, are enumer- 


ated, and the latter represented as utterly vanquishing the former. 
Here however without elaboration no certain foundation can be 
given for the order pursued with regard to the various particulars ; 
special and general circumstances alternate, without any _ per- 
ceptible reason ; the apostolic discourse presses onward without 
order, like a mighty stream. In 2 Cor. xi. 23, sqq., an entirely 
similar passage again occurs. In the present passage it is very 
striking that all the outward things claim mention in the first 
place ; it might have been expected from the context that the 
spiritual advantages would have obtained mention first, for, in the 
exercise of the apostolic office these must first be brought under 
notice. But Paul appears desirous of introducing a climax in his 
relation; he proceeds from what is outward to things inward, 
from conflict to victory. (Concerning otevoywpia see iy. 8; axa- 


_ taotacia is found in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, in the signification of “ con- 


fusion,’ in which sense it also occurs in 2 Cor. xii. 20; it here 
signifies ‘‘ disturbed, uncertain life.’--In ver. 6 the év mvevmwate 
ayio arrests attention on account of the generality of the expres- 
sion, for all the preceding virtues are only possible through the 


Holy Ghost. For this reason Bengel, Baumgarten, and others, 
3 
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understand it of the Charismata ; but it is not very clear in what 
manner mention can be here made of these, as it was possible 
for these gifts to be connected with an unlawful striving. It 
would be better to consider the expression general, but so that 
the following subjects may be understood subordinate to the same.) 
The antitheses from ver. 8—10 are in strict rhetorical connexion, 
and most ingeniously carried out. According to the figure of the 
combatant (Rom. vi. 13, xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 10, sqq.), Paul repre- 
sents himself armed with the weapons of righteousness, wielding 
not only weapons of offence (67Aa deEd), but also weapons of 
defence (apuctepa, dudAaKTHpia, auvvTjpia.) With these he 
presses forward triumphantly through the most varied circum- 
stances. (The dua is to be understood here “ by”; the preposi- 
tion carries on the figure upon which he entered, although im- 
perfectly, by means of the expression é7rAa dixavocdvys.) In 
what follows Paul places the apparent views of his antagonists 
concerning him, introducing it with @s, in contrast with his own 
true character, so evident to the eye of faith. Emmerling like- 
wise takes this view of it, but Billroth errs in referring the @s to 
both the members, thus making the application to the opponents’ 
views, not particular, but only signified in the connexion with 
the whole. The «ai each time repeated, to which in ver. 9 idov 
is added, and which may always be supplied, entirely refutes this 
supposition. Among the antitheses adyvoovmevor is striking. This 
expression does not imply ‘‘ mistaken,” but ‘‘ unknown,” though 
how this could be made a ground of accusation it is not easy to com- 
prehend. Probably it refers to the assertion of his enemies that 
he was merely an insignificant teacher in the church; and that 
Peter, John, and James were of more importance. To this Paul 
replies, by pointing to the acquaintance with him by means of his 
extended labours, which had made him well known.—In Avrrovpevor, 
mToxol, outward troubles and afflictions are contrasted with that 
joy and inward abundance which can be imparted, without in any 
degree impairing itself. (Concerning the wavra xaréyeww, see 
Comm. on 1 Cor. iii. 22.) 

Ver. 11—13. This public statement by the apostle, which 
may be construed by his enemies as blindness on his part, he de- 


1 Bengel observes: per arma offensiva quum fluremus, per defensiva quum laboramus. 
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sires to have reviprocated on the side of the Corinthians by a simi- 
lar proceeding ; the reward he alone seeks is, love for love. But 
with this request the reproach is likewise connected, that they are 
yet reserved and narrow-minded. (In ver. 11 oropa dvéwye, 
Kapdia TeTAAaTUVTaL, does not imply conversation generally, but 
frank confidential intercourse, as Billroth correctly maintains in 
opposition to Fritzsche.—In ver. 12 the apostle contrasts the 
TrativeoOat with the crevoywpeicGat, but modifies the idea in a 
degree. Instead of saying, lam not reserved towards you, he 
says, Ye are not straitened in us,i.e. 1 receive you with more 
heartfelt love. To regard the orevoywpeioGe as imperative, which 
is suggested by Heumann, Morus, and Schleusner, is uncondi- 
tionally forbidden by the ov.—The accusative tv adthy avti- 
pioOiav of yer. 13, may be explained with Fritzsche, that with- 
out ellipsis it is connected with wAatvvOnre, and signifies To 5é 
avTo, 0 €oTw avTipta Oia.) 

Ver. 14,15. The admonition with which Paul commences in 
vi. 1, is now resumed and continued, for by their obedience there- 
unto the Corinthians are to display the sincerity of their love, 
But what urged the apostle to take up the general idea in ver. 1. 
not to receive the grace of God in yain, and to apply it with an 
especial view to prevent every fellowship with unbelievers? © 
And besides this, connecting the exhortation immediately with the 
mratuvenre cal vets, makes it appear that the intention of the 
remonstrance which follows was, that this mind was to be demon- 
strated by the separation recommended. But the Christians were 
already separated from the Gentiles, therefore the exhortation 
which follows could only be intended to advise them to remain 
distinct, and to beware of backsliding. Of relapsing into idola- 
try, it is by no means the apostle’s intention to speak, and that 
which follows contains no allusion to this possibility. Yet if we 
take into consideration that individual members of the Corinthian 
church had themselves participated in sacrificial festivals in the 
heathen temples (1 Cor. viii. 10), it may be safely asserted that 
there existed at least some ground for dreading a relapse into 
Gentilism ; nevertheless the mention of eiSwAa in yer. 16 is not 
to be taken in its real sense, because the antithesis of this, the 
temple of God, is only employed as a trope. It appears most 
probable to me, that the reason Paul so decidedly and dis- 
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tinctly asserts the necessity of an absolute separation from 
unbelievers, was in order to signify the danger ineurred by 
Paul’s antagonists (v. 12), if they continued in their present 
course. The apostle intentionally alludes to it in an indirect 
manner, because he still hoped for a favourable issue, and did not 
desire to proceed to extremities with his enemies. By adopting 
this view all that precedes gains strict connexion with the subject 
which follows. In addition, it will of course be evident that 
according to the declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. y. 10, the fellow- 
ship here forbidden does not apply to every act of association or 
living together, but to labouring together for an end. Now of 
labouring with the Gentiles, no party in Corinth had thought, 
and the heathen tone which continued to prevail in that city after 
the first epistle, could not certainly have given occasion to so 
emphatic a diatribe, whilst undoubtedly the enmity of Paul's 
adversaries had arisen to so great a height as to render it doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible to labour with them for any 
length of time, ze. to acknowledge them as members of that 
church for whose destruction they toiled. This was to be indi- 
rectly brought before their minds, and for that reason Paul ex- 
~ presses the necessity of avoiding all comniunion with them in the 
strongest terms. If the adversaries were not already amorous, 
oxoros, children of the devil, they were decidedly on the way to 
become such. The contrasts of light, righteousness, &c., which 
indicate the well-affected, are not to be regarded either as exag- 
geration, or that which the Corinthians were some day to be- 
come, but rather as the true expression of the Christian prineiple. 
The regenerate man in whom Christ dwells, is also sinful and 
weak in the old man, nevertheless his true self (Ich), which is 
alone beheld of God, is holy and perfect, for it is the Christ in 
him. The Catholic view of a gradual purification of the new man 
in no degree corresponds with the declaration of the Holy Serip- 
tures. See Comm. on vii. 1. (In ver. 14 érepofuyeiv which 
occurs is a very rare word, the signification of which is not so diffi- 
cult as the etymology. By some it has been derived from Guyos 
in the signification of ‘‘a balance,’ according to which érepo- 
Cuyety must mean “ to influence or bias the balance.’’ But it is 
undoubtedly better to derive the word from the signification 
“yoke,” and for this reason érepofvyety means with various ani- 
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mals, ¢.g. oxen and horses yoked together, ic. working with 
yarious powers towards one end.—In ver. 15 Bedidp is un- 
questionably the correct reading. It is = bys. but no pure 


error of transcription, though possibly a provincialism, in which 
examples are not wanting of the frequent exchange of % with p. 
Beridp & also found in the Testament, xii. patr. in Grabii spicil. 
i. 159.—In ver. 16 cvyxardOeois, approbation, consenting unto, 
only occurs in this passage throughout the New Testament. See 
Cicer. Quest. Acad. iy. 2.) 

Vers. 16—-18. Paul might consider the image of the temple 
rather unintelligible to acommunity formed of Gentile elements ; 
he therefore explains it by quoting from Ley. xxvi. 11, and 


then proceeds to strengthen his renewed warning against any 


closer connexion with dissimilar elements by passages from 
Isa. lii. 11, Jerem. xxxi. 33, xxxii. 38. The application of the 
first quotation proves, how real the apostle desired the image em- 
ployed should be regarded, for the indwelling of God in man is the 
object he therein particularly holds forth to view. (See Comm. on 
iii. 17, vi. 19.). In the évoixety, éumrepitrarety, nothing may there- 
fore be restricted ; the latter expression corresponds tothe pévew 
employed by John, and stands parallel with the dyew of Rom. 
viii. 11. In the citation from Is. lii. 11, no allusion is to be dis- 
covered to the Mosaic law which declared those unclean who 
touched a dead body and other objects pronounced unclean. The 
apostle understands and employs it typically to inward things. 
The quotation at the conclusion of the chapter contains the pro- 
mises of grace which shall follow the faithful observance of this 
admonition, and which are concentrated in those who come under 
the acceptation of children. (IIavtoxpdtwp, except in this pas- 
Sage, only occurs in the Apocalypse, but there frequently. The 
LXX. render say) and Mansy os by the same.) 


Chap. vii. 1. To prove the possession and thankful acceptance 
of such promises which must assuredly awaken gratitude, Paul 
again repeats his exhortation that they should preserve them- 
selyes free from every stain, and in (childlike) fear of God (see on 
Rom. viii. 15) perfect themselves in holiness (already commenced.) 
(Concerning the idea of the dysoodvn see Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30.) 
According to the connexion of the whole (as already observed in 


Comm. on 1 Cor. i., and iii. 15), Paul is not desirous of representing 
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capé kat twrvedua, i.e. the entire man, inward as well as out- 
ward, as unclean and requiring purification; for vi. 14, 15, de- 
scribes the same objects here addressed as light and righteousness 
itself, consequently, such as have already received through 
faith in Christ, forgiveness of their sins, and participation in the 
merits of Christ. But the sense of the words only bears refer- 
ence to keeping themselves free from all contamination, and to 
the further growth of the pure new man (1 John iii. 9) already 
in them, which would have thé effect of repressing more and more 
the death (and not the state of purity) which devolves to the 
condition of the old man. But according to appearances, this 
process of the growth of the new, and dying of the old man, takes 
the form’of a being purified, because the same individual bears 
within himself the new as likewise the old man. The passages 
1 Cor v. 7, 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21, are to be understood in a similar 
manner. 


§ 7. GODLY SORROW. 
(vii. 216.) 


Turning from the more objective position and bearing of the 
preceding section, to the concrete circumstances lying before us, 
Paul first describes his apprehension concertiing the manner in 
which the Corinthians might have received his epistle, in which 
respect however Titus had comforted him (vii. 2—7); he then 
shows how the godly sorrow of a true repentance is ever the 
source of inextinguishable joy, for which reason he had been com- 
forted even by their mourning, because it was not a sorrow of the 
world, working death (vii. 8—16.). 

Ver. 2—4. This section compared with chaps. x. and xi. proves 


quite clearly that Paul certainly addressed the entire epistle to — 


the yet outwardly undivided church, but that in the first nine 
chapters he had internally the well-affected more in view, whilst 
in the succeeding chapters the adversaries were especially ad- 
dressed. Yet passages sueh as vi. 14, sqq. distinctly prove that 
a reference to his antagonists existed even in the earlier chap- 
ters; for without admitting such a supposition, the immediate and 
animated transition from vii. 1 to 2, and the declarations ywp7- 
cate Huds, ovdéeva HoiKnoawev K.T.r. Would be ae to explain. 
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How could Paul immediately give utterance to the thought ‘‘we 
have wronged no man,” after exhorting them to “ cleanse them- 
selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,” if the latter injunc- 
tion possessed none other than a strictly general and moral re- 
ference? On the contrary such a transition is easily to be 
accounted for, if we admit that it enjoined the necessary and 
continual separation from the antagonists, in case they persevered 
in adhering to their worldly judgement. (To the ywpyoate nuas, 
- the wAativOnre of vi. 13 may be suitably compared. Love is 
represented as a qualification for adoption. In the expressions 
which follow, Paul takes into consideration the, to a certain ex- 
tent, abominable accusations of the opponents. [See particularly 
concerning the maAcovextety, villi. 19, 20, xii. 14, 16.] We are 
not to consider the reference to any distinct individual, the in- 
cestuous person for example.—The zpoe/pnxa refers to vi. 12.— 
The plural év rats xapdiass is again striking, but it refers to Paul 
and those of like opinions, to Titus especially [ver. 5, sqq.|. The 
eis TO cuvaTroOaveiy and avy is only circumscribed by the 
mavtote, so that the meaning is “ for ever, and under all circum- 
_ stances.”—In ver. 4, wappyncia is not “frankness,” but “ bold 
joyful hope.” ‘“Ysreprrepiccedw occurs again in’ Rom. y. 20.) 
Vers. 5—7. In contrast to his present joy the apostle nar- 
rates his trials in Macedonia, before Titus brought his intelli- 
gence from Corinth, which added yet more to his outward sorrows ; 
nevertheless through him he received comfort also from God. 
The expression 1) cap& 7uév here indicates the nature of men, 
not inasmuch as it is evil, but only as it is weak, Paul intends 
to signify that his vods was without care, because he was fully 
acquainted with the truth, but that nevertheless the human 
element within him, was powerfully troubled for his beloved Co- 
rinthians. (It would be better to supply wea to év ravth 
Orr Bopevor, it is not necessary to suppose an anacoluthon.) In 
this tribulation the God of all comfort consoled him (see i. 3, 4) 
through Titus. He describes himself and his friends, as razrevvod, 
inasmuch as they acknowledged themselves to be in a state of 
true spiritual necessity, and because they were not governed by 
worldly considerations, but cared for the things of God’s king- 
dom. The év tH rapovaig of ver. 7 must be protected from mis- 
apprehension ; not only the coming of Titus rejoiced the apostle, 
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but also the intelligence which he brought from Corinth, viz. that 
his epistle to the church there, had made a worthy impression. 
(Concerning éri7rd@nous of ver. 7 see the passage v. 2.—Oduppos 
indicates the affliction caused by the unfortunate state of affairs 
in Corinth, jos the zeal to fulfil Paul’s. commands; the dép 
€ov refers to all three subjects.—In the wadXov yaphvai the joy 
is compared with the sorrow at first experienced, “I now rejoice 
more than I had sorrowed at an earlier period.’’) 

Vers. 8, 9. How extremely doubtful Paul had felt concerning 
the result of his letter, is proved by the ei xal werewedounv: he 
had consequently regretted, if only for a moment, that he had 
written so strongly; but he no longer entertained the feeling, 
he rejoiced truly over the sorrow which his epistle had awakened 
in the Corinthians, not that the sorrow itself had proved the 
source of satisfaction to him, but the repentance which was con- 
nected with it ; the godly sorrow which he had been instrumental 
in producing, had proved to them of the nature of a blessing.— 
In this simple construction of the passage the only doubt which 
can arise is relative to the meaning of the Bré7rw yap x. 7.r. Bill- 
roth takes it in the signification of “ for I reflect, take into con- 
sideration,” because it otherwise contains too inapposite a remark. 
But the e¢ kal mpos dpav does not agree with this explanation, 
which renders subordinate the moment of the Avzeiv, which the 
Brér@ yap is intended prominently to express. If on the con- 
trary we receive the Pré7@ ydp as representing the above édv- 
Tnoa vas, not as a supposition, but as a fact experienced, in the 
sense of: for I perceive according to Titus’ report, &c. the e 
kal mpos wpav thereby gains a perfect sense and connexion. It 
then expresses the tender love of the apostle, who even when the 
sorrow he inflicts is salutary, abridges the period of suffering as 
far as possible, in order that godly joy may again shine forth from 
the affliction. Thus understood, the idea can in nowise be con- 
sidered subordinate. (In ver. 9 twa é&v pndevi EnurwOjre is Li- 
totes for va év wavtl mepiocedyte, “in order that in every rela- 
tion, through joy and sorrow, I may bring you a blessing.” But, 
as Billroth correctly observes, the fa is decidedly to be under- 
stood redvxas, for Paul sees a divine injunction therein.) 


1 Baumgarten considers that the Gove we padXov Xapijvat ought to be connected 
with the words which follow;, but this would be singularly inappropriate. 
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Ver. 10. The address which has been of particular application, — 
now extends itself to a more general one. Paul distinguishes a 
twofold Avy, the xara Ocov, and the tod céopuov. Both expres- 
sions contain something more than a reference, the generality of 
the subject of the expression must be borne in mind. The xara 
Ocov signifies not only the divine pleasure, but also the relation 
to God; and in the rod xdcpov the dominion of the same in the 
world, and again its relation to the world, are implied. The sor- 
row of the world, which only deplores sin on account of its un- 
pleasant consequences, has no spirit of life in it; it rather de- 
stroys the life which may exist, by precipitating the sinner into 
a state of despair. Godly sorrow on the contrary, is the source 
of everlasting life, for it effects a perdvova eis owrnplav. It 
might be supposed, that the A\w77n was the perdvoa itself, but the 


_ latter already possess faith, the former is the purely negative 


side of the sorrow, whose subject is not the consequence of sin, 
but sin itself. (Billroth thinks awerayédntos should be connected 
with cwrnpia, but the epithet could not be applied to the idea of 
salvation, it does not require to be explained, that salvation is 
neyer to be repented of; but it would be perfectly correct to 
join it to petdavovay, for in a worldly point of view it is possible 
for man to lament that he must surrender himself to a strict re- 
pentance, instead of a cheerful enjoyment of life.) 

Vers. 11, 12. The apostle exhibits the operation of godly sor- 
row in the conduct of the Corinthians, with reference to a concrete 
circumstance, viz. in their proceedings towards the incestuous 
member of their church (1 Cor. y.). His exhortation had had 
the effect of arousing in them a mighty zeal, and this was the 
principal object of his epistle. The mention of their proceedings 
with regard to the immoral person alluded to is only adduced as 
an example, and he in no respect enters upon the important 
questions which agitated the Corinthian community. But the 
apostle desired to avoid direct mention of the divisions, in order 
not to diminish the possibility of reconciling them. It is besides 
very evident that the expression ov« éyparra eivexev Tov adsiKn- 
cavTos is not to be urged; as if it were, that Paul had not had 
the sinner himself in his consideration. He only intends to say . 
that he desired above all things, to profit by this circumstance to 
arouse the whole church from its state of slumber, and that this 
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_ salutary movement might also affect the sinner to his own adyan- 
tage, was naturally included in the apostle’s wish. It has been sup- 
posed, that the adv«nOeds implied the apostle himself, or the church; 
but this cannot be adopted, because Paul intends expressly to 
state that his view was not directed to the fact itself; it there- 
fore follows, that the reference. can in no degree apply to the 
church, on whose behalf, he declares himself in the concluding 
words of the verse to have written. But had he represented him- 
self alone as the injured party, this would have implied a reproach 
towards the church, who might thereby have felt wounded; but 
the context does not justify us in attributing’ to the apostle any 
intention of blaming the Corinthians, it is certainly his aim rather 
to commend them. It is evidently forced ina high degree to re- 
ceive the efvexev tod adienOévtTos as neuter (To aduxnOév = TO 
adixknwa), with Heinsius and Billroth, for it is more reasonable to 
refer it to the father, who, by the conduct of his wife and her step- 
son, was the really injured party. That we are unacquainted whe- 
ther he were still living, forms no ground of objection to this ex- 
planation, as no moment speaks to the contrary. (In ver.11 the re- 
iterated dda is again intensive, in the signification of imo. The 
single expressions contain as it were the description of the feel- 
ing of the Corinthians, elicited by the apostolic appeal, with re- 
ference to the offender, and expressed in the manner of a climax. 
According to this, the azroXoy/a cannot well imply exculpation 
through the fact of punishment, as Billroth maintains, for the 
expressions which succeed bear reference to this, but it indicates 
the excuses offered for their negligence, in that they had not 
punished the offenders at an earlier period.—’ Ayavdx«rnous [ which 
does not again occur in the New Testament] refers to the ex- 
hibition of moral feeling on the subject of the offence, doBos to 
God, as the avenger of the wicked persons whom they had to- 
lerated through false clemency. ’Emumd0nows and Gros express 
the sentiments against the apostle himself, and éxd/enous the re- 
sult proceeding from the objects enumerated.—In ver. 12 the 
reading duav Tv d7rép 7uov is unquestionably to be preferred in 
agreement with Lachmann’s opinion. The whole connexion proves 
. that it was undoubtedly the Corinthians’ zeal, and not Paul’s zeal 
which was intended, and besides it is easy to account for the ex- 
istence of another reading. It appeared more natural that the 
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apostle should say, I write in order to prove my zeal to Yea 
in order to display your zeal. Nevertheless the critical authori: —— 
ties in favour of this reading are of consequence, which has occa- 
sioned Griesbach to hesitate between the two.) 

Vers. 13, 14. This result of his writing was sufficient to comfort 
the apostle (retrospective reference to ver. 7), but to the comfort 
was added the rejoicing over the joy of Titus, who had found 
everything confirmed which Paul had told him concerning the Co- 
rinthians.—In ver. 13 Billroth and Lachmann have already proved 
the correct reading to be éml 5é 7H mwapaxdjnoe tuav Tepicooré 
pes “Maddrov K. T. X.; we can only hesitate between the choice of 
vudy or nu@v. I prefer judy, because it might be inferred from 
the first person vrapaxexAnucOa that Paul would further enlarge 
upon his consolation. But Paul’s comfort was also that of the 
Corinthians, they themselves being the origin of it. (Consult 
Winer’s Gr. upon trepiccotépws wadrov, p. 221.). Ver. 14 ex- 
plains for what cause Titus’ joy had so much rejoiced the apostle, 
viz., that his predictions had been proved correct. Billroth incor- 
rectly concludes wdvra to signify all that Paul hadimparted to Titus — 
concerning the Corinthians. The text contains not the slightest 
allusion to this. It rather signifies everything, without excep- 
tion, published by Paul in Corinth; and the whole sentence is in- 
tended to contrast him as the faithful preacher of the truth, and 
whose confidence would not be put to shame by the better por- 
tion of the Corinthian church, with the calumnies of the adver- 
saries. (‘The reading in ver. 14 of 9) xavynows tuadv éml Titov, 
accepted by Lachmann, is not deserving of recommendation. 
The arr’ @s—ottws cai refers to the above cexavynuat, it must 
therefore mean kavynows judy : for cavynous bwav cannot well be 
said, as the Corinthians had permitted themselves to be deceived. 
The substitution of these pronouns for each other in the Codd. is 
so frequent, that their authority can be but slight with reference 
to them.). | 

Vers. 15, 16. The humble obedience of the Corinthians is re- 
presented, as that which above ali things, especially rejoiced 
Titus ; not though as if they feared the man in the apostle, but 
God, who proved himself effectual through him. The apostle 
therefore justly grounds the joyful hope, that all he desires to 
effect among them will prosper, upon this desirable frame of mind. 

y 
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§ 8. THE COLLECTION. 


~ 


(vii. 1—ix. 15.) 


The following copious dissertation concerning the collection 
made by the apostle for the Christians (see Comm. on 1 Cor. xvi. 
1), is an energeti¢ exhortation to liberality ; but whilst Paul 
urges this, he does not neglect to secure himself against the pro- 
bable calumnies of his adversaries, who appear to have been bold 
enough to endeayour to cast suspicion on the integrity of the 
apostle. (See viii. 20.). He therefore commands that several 
brethren selected by the church, should take charge of the money, 
and thus effectually put an end to any calumny on the subject. 

Ver. 1—4. The apostle commences, by exhibiting the con- 
duct of the Christians in Macedonia, as an example to the Corin- 
thians: they having proved themselves bountiful in a high de- 
gree, under very unfavourable circumstances, and entreated the 
acceptance of a contribution far beyond their circumstances. 
(In ver. 1 5é is only to be considered as carrying on the subject. 
—Xapis indicates the liberality of the Macedonians, inasfar as 
impelled by Divine grace.—In ver. 2 the mention of the trials of 
affliction, endured by the Macedonians, only occurs in order 
thereby to mark more strongly their bountiful spirit. Despite 
their sufferings, they abounded in joy, at having received through 
the Gospel, the heavenly treasure prized so highly by them, and 
this joy urged them to impart freely of ‘their outward goods. 
Instead however of continuing xal év kata Bdlous mTwyeia 
9 Tepicceia K.T.Xr., the apostle boldly describes the poverty 
co-ordinate with the joy, representing both together, as the 
subject giving occasion to the abundant gift—lIt is very pos- 
sible that yonorotntos has here been changed for amdoryTos, 
for according to the general signification, daAdTnTos may ap- 
pear inapplicable. But this expression may be used with re- 
ference to genuine true liberality and benevolence, as es- 
pecially appears from ix.11,13. The passage Rom. xii. 8 is not 
to be enumerated also. But in Josephus. Arch. vii. 13, 4 [and 


1 See concerning the persecutions of the Christians in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 20, sqq., 
xvii. 5; 1 Thess, i. 6, ii. 14. 
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likewise Tacitus Hist. iii. 86 simplicitas], itis employed in a simi- 
lar sense, also'in Isa. xxxiii. 23, Job xi. 13, by the Greek trans- 
lators.—The avOaiperos of ver..3 only occurs again in viii. 17 
throughout the New Testament. Hesychius explains it by éxov- 
ovos: from ver. 5 édwxav is to be supplied.—In ver. 4, 5é£ac0ae 
Has must be erased from the text as a manifest gloss.) 

Vers. 5—7. Paul employed the unexpected and voluntary sa- 
crifice on the part of the Macedonians, as an argument to animate 
Titus, intending thereby that he should arouse the Corinthians 
to a like contribution, in order that they might not in any respect 
fall short of their brethren, (In ver. 5, ézroéouv is to be added to 
Kab ov Kalas nAtricapev.—The éavtovs ESwxav TH Kupio is not to 
be understood as of a spiritual yielding up, as if the meaning 
were, they first gave themselves internally and wholly to the Lord, 
and then as a consequence of this commendable frame of mind, 
offered to the necessitous brethren of their possessions; but the 
giving here signified, is the bestowing everything, and retaining 
nothing for themselves. If the former were the correct sense of 
-the words, a reference would certainly be made to it in that which 
follows, and this is by no means the fact. The. apostle rather 
takes for granted, that the entire yielding up everything to the 
Lord is understood throughout ; and that the gifts offered to the . 
Lord, were delivered over to him even to the apostle, is ascribed 
by Paul to the Almighty’s intention and will, as he desired to ° 
make them observe that the idea had not originated with himself. 
—In ver. 6 the poevnpEaTo refers to a former abode of Titus in 
Corinth, when he might also have endeavoured to further the pre- 
sent object.. Lachmann has preferred the reading év7p£ato.—In 
ver. 7 ada is again to be taken in the sense of imo, and ver. 7 
is to be closely connected with ver. 6, so that the fa in ver. 7 
corresponds with the iva in ver. 6. ‘ Paul requires nothing op- 
pressive from the Corinthians, he only affords them an opportu- 

nity of appropriating to themselves another spiritual blessing.”’ 

Billroth, who has entirely overlooked this, completely errs with 

regard to the meaning of ver. 7.—Concerning ziotis, Adyos, 

yvaors, see Comm. on 1 Cor. xii.. 8.—Lachmann reads 77 é& judy 

év bpiv for TH €& Kpav év Hhuiv ayaryn. But the usual reading is pre- 

ferable, because Paul is enumerating the privileges of the Co- 
. y 2 
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rinthians, consequently the ayamn é& aitéy must be likewise 
mentioned.) 

Vers. 8,9. As in -1 Cor. vii. Paul here also distinguishes be- 
tween émritay7 and yvepn, he does not desire to command but to 
advise, and to test the sincerity of the love professed by his beloved 
Corinthians ; the experiencing Christ's mercy naturally tends to 
enlarge the heart, and incline the individual to bestow likewise 
upon others ; therefore this grace must be wanting among the Co- 
rinthians, if they prove themselves deficient in the particulars 
named. Ver. 9, as well as Phil. ii. 6, belong to those passages 
in which Paul plainly brings to their remembrance the humilia- 
tion of Christ. The Aovccos dv expresses the eternal existence 
of the Son in the glory of the Father, and in the érrwyeuvce 
is expressed the voluntary renunciation of the same, out of com- 
passion to the misery of mankind. It is entirely wrong to un- 
derstand Christ here as a type, though this view is adopted by 
Billroth and Usteri, making the sense: as Christ, by becom- 
ing poor, made others rich, so do ye likewise. The meaning is 
rather, ‘‘ As Christ, by becoming poor, made you rich, ye can thus 
bestow of your abundance upon others, for to this end were ye 
placed in this condition.” The only objection which may be 
urged against this acceptation, is, that Christ has rendered man- 
kind spiritually rich, while the bestowing here recommended re- 
' gards outward things. But as the actual giving presupposes the 
intention to give as the inward motive, which without it could 
never take place, although the outward possessions as the means 
might exist, itappears to present no obstacle to our idea. But 
on the contrary a considerable difficulty seems to arise, if Christ 
is here only considered as a type; for the yuv@oxere ydp appeals 
to the Christian knowledge of the Corinthians, presupposing 
among them that experience of the grace of Christ which makes 
rich; but its purport is not that they should imitate him, but 
only that the feeling of their inability to do so should stimulate 
them to those proofs of grateful love which display themselves in 
good works, approving themselves thereby, not unfruitful par- 
takers of those riches, bestowed through Christ, and not through 
any merit of their own. 

Ver. 10, 11. Paul however does not counsel thus with a view to 
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his own advantage, but to that of the Corinthians, who require 
to be led on to the perfection of the work commenced, in order 
(as stated in ver. 7) to gain this further blessing. For the cor- 
rect understanding of this passage, it is necessary to remark, in 
the first place, that according to 1 Cor. xvi. 2, the contributions 
to the collection were to take place weekly, and were not to be 
made only once; Paul may therefore require that the émiredéoa, 
should succeed the zoujcas. Then with respect to the circum- 
stance of the Gércvv following the mrosjoas, the expression 1) 7po- 
Oupla rod Oérewv (ver. 11), has already explained what was in- 
tended, as Winer and Billroth correctly observe, viz. the inten- 
tion and desire to be well-pleasing to God, which accompanies 
the performance. Paul consequently will say : it shall not only 
be done outwardly, but as ye have already begun, it must be 
given in the right intention, in fact it must be persevered in 
unto the end. (The azo wépvae of ver. 10 occurs again in ix. 2. 
The expression signifies really, in years past by, also “‘ previous.” 
Xenophon [ Hist. iii. 2. 6] has only wépvo1.—The é« rod éyew is 
to be understood, as shown by what follows, “ according to the 
possession.’’) 

Ver. 12—15. The relation of the measure of liberality to the 
whole amount of possession, is further illustrated in the verses 
which follow. As generosity consisted not in the largeness of 
the gift, but in its relative value to the wealth, so it was like- 
wise necessary, that liberality should not be restricted to one side 
alone, but among Christ’s members, as one body knit together 
in the fellowship of love, the giver should receive again, and the 
receiver be prepared to bestow where necessary ; in this manner 
a true community of goods was produced, which it would be folly 
to strive to attain in any other manner. Love creates freedom 
and equality without revolution, a spiritual community of goods. 
(See on Acts ii. 44.). Paul very ingeniously applies the passage 
from Exod. xvi. 18, which represents thatin collecting the manna, 
every Israelite found himself upon the same footing. In God’s 
kingdom likewise, none have too much, and none too little, al- 
though according to their various necessities they have not all 
the like quantity. (In ver. 12, it is, preferable to connect edmpos- 
dextos to Ts to than wpofvpta.—In ver. 13, yévntai is to be 
supplied to fa. This verse shows Besides, that the distress suffered 
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by the Christians in Palestine was only of a temporary nature, 
the removal of which was to be looked for.—In ver. 15 the quo- 
tation from the LXX. is made from memory ; it runs thus in the 
original : ov« éwAcovace 6 TO TOV, Kal 6 TO ENATTOY OVK HAAT- 
TOVNCE.) | , 

Vers. 16, 17. The apostle then passes from himself to Titus, 
who was appointed to conduct the collection, representing him to 
be as earnestly solicitous for the welfare of the Corinthians, as he 
himself had hitherto been; his zeal rendered any exhortation 
from Paul unnecessary, for it urged him voluntarily to undertake 
the journey.——Billroth’s reception of the passage is erroneous, for - 
he thinks Paul intended to compare the zeal of Titus with that 
of the Corinthians themselves; but the sentence vTrép Uwav con- 
tradicts this. The aorist é&X6c, and likewise those in the fol- 
lowing verses, are besides best understood as implying that Paul 
wrote as one who had received an epistle, for unquestionably 
Titus himself had delivered this to him in Corinth. 

Vers. 18—21. In order therefore to remove the slightest occa~ 
sion for malicious accusations, Paul had caused several brethren 
to be selected, together with Titus, who were to receive, and 
afterwards deliver over, the bountiful collections which were the 
object of Paul’s exhortation ; his wisdom led him not only to act 
in a manner free from all suspicion, but also to avoid even the 
appearance of it in the eyes of men. This passage is likewise a 
remarkable proof of the shameless audacity of some among the 
apostle’s adversaries ; he is not speaking of possibilities, but the 
precautionary measures taken by Paul prove, that they had really 
ventured to cast a doubt upon his integrity.—The description in 
ver. 18 might certainly apply to several, but probably Luke is 
meant, who is mentioned in the subscription as the person ap- 
pointed to deliver the epistle, and whose relation of the Acts of 
the Apostles xx. 1, sqq. (a passage which belongs to the time of 
the drawing up of the second epistle to the Corinthians), ceases 
to be in the first person, which implies that he had left the apos- 
tle. It will be naturally understood that the expression yrepotovn- 
Geis in ver. 19 does not signify here the description of ordination 
which it does in Acts xiv. 23; ,it rather shows that the church in 
Macedonia had displayed some degree of activity, with regard to 
the choice of the deputies who Were to accompany Titus; Paul had 
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proposed, and the church had accepted them.— Suvéxdnpuos judv 
refers to the projected journey to Jerusalem, “ as our companion.”*-— _ 
—The rpos rpoPvpiav jar is elliptical, it must be consequently 
understood as, “a declaration of my willingness.” In ver. 20, 
otTé\XeoVat is employed in the signification of “to withdraw 
onesself, to avoid.” It again-occurs in 2 Thess. iii. 6.—Con- 
cerning pwpetoOar see vi. 3.— Adpotrns = wrovTOs, TEepicceia. 

Vers. 22—24. After again making allusion to an estimable 
brother and companion, all these messengers in conclusion, as his 
partners and fellow-labourers, are impressively commended to a 
favourable reception from the Corinthians.— Who the brother is, 
of whom mention is here made, cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty ; probably however one of the individuals 
named in Acts xx. 4. Paul appears to have included him in the 
deputation on account of his great confidence towards the Corin- 
thians, 7.¢. by reason of his ability to arrange something among 
them. (In ver. 23 the sentence is not regularly formed ; it ought 
to have been, e’re Tiros, or cite trep adeAdav. We can with - 
Chrysostom supply an axodcai tt BovrAcobe to the trép.— 
’AmrootoXou is here, with reference to ver. 19, to be received in 
the more extended sense of “ subordinates.”—In ver. 24 Lach- 
mann reads évdecxvimevos instead of évde/EacGe, which is certainly 
preferable to the more difficult reading.—In the e’s apoowmov 
the tendency of this &vde£ts is signified, ¥in order that it may 
come before the face of the church, and Sey may perceive, that 
I have not so praised you without cause.”’) 

Chap. ix. 1,2. It has been already observed in the Tntiodue- 
tion that no interval takes place between chapters viii. and ix., 
as those commentators have supposed who divide the present 
Epistle into two parts; butin effect the discussion concerning the 
collection still goes on. After some information concerning the 
persons who were appointed to convey the money, Paul returns 
to the subject of the collection itself, intimating in a delicate 
manner, that it was unnecessary to write more upon that head, as 
they had ever shown themselves forward in the matter, and he 
therefore only recommends them to gather the various contributions 
together as-soon as possible.—(Ver. 2. Concerning the azo mrépuat 
see vill. 10.—Lachmann omits the ¢& before tiuav, but the usual. 
reading is undoubtedly to be preferred. The zeal is considered 
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as something proceeding forth, and issuing from the Corinthians, 
and really of a communicable nature.) 

Vers. 3,4. The sending beforehand of the brethren, according 
to the declaration of the apostle, appears to have been contrived 
as the means to secure their fame to the Corinthians, for the Ma- 
cedonians who accompanied Paul at a later period would not find 
them unprepared. Something facetious is clearly to be found in 
the cataicyvvOipev jets va pr) Aéyopuev tpeis, by which the 
apostle wishes to stimulate the Corinthians to an interest in his 
undertaking ; from the nature of the thing it was not desirable, 
to employ serious command, in urging the display of a charity 
which should be voluntary. Therefore the ingenious declaration 
before us, was well adapted to prepossess the Corinthians in favour 
of the thing, since it represented them as disposed towards the 
collection, and then adds, that two brethren should be sent before- 
hand, in order that the fame of their promptitude in responding 
to the call made in behalf of their poor brethren, should not suffer 


in the estimation of the Macedonians who were to follow. Riickert . 


takes occasion from this passage to reproach the apostle with be- 
haviour at once insincere, and unpedagogic. In 2 Cor. vill. 2 
Paul had represented to the Corinthians that the Macedonians 
abounded in liberality, and here he declares that the readiness of 
the Corinthians, had stimulated the Macedonians, to an exhibition 
of zeal. But as whole churches, and even entire provinces are the 
subject of remark, it would seem possible for the apostle to be 
completely consistent ; Paul might hold forth the liberality of the 
well-intentioned Macedonians, as an example to the Corinthians, 
and at the same time produce an effect upon the less beneyo- 
lently disposed Macedonians, by the description of the kind feel- 
ing existing among the better Corinthian Christians. (In ver. 3 
the’ év T@ pépes ToUT@ corresponds to the év 7H vroctdce TavTH 
of ver. 4, exactly as in xi. 17. The iocraccs must therefore be 
received in the sense of “being, thing,”’ which, although it does 
not occur in this meaning in any other passage of the New Tes- 
tament, is nevertheless sanctioned by the origin of the word. 
The word implying “ conviction, evidence,” which is employed in 
Heb. iii. 14, xi. 1, is derived from an original signifying “ being, 
essentiality,” because the true evidence of an object, includes 
within it, its being, according to its degree of potency. The gloss 
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THs Kavyjoews is unquestionably interpolated in this verse out 
of xi, 17 of the epistle under consideration.) aa 

Vers. 5—7. The brethren sent before (viii. 18, sqq.) were to 
close the collections, so that on the apostle’s arrival the whole 
should be perfectly ready ; all who were inclined to do so, might 
therefore still richly contribute, but they were at the same time 
advised to give cheerfully. (In ver. 5 the collection is styled ed- 
Aoyia, inasmuch as ‘it proceeds from benevolent and charitable 
minds ; AcoveE/a insofar as obtained with difficulty, and when 
alloyed by a covetous spirit.—In ver. 6 isréov is to be supplied 
with rodro 6é.—The éz’ evroyias is so contrasted with the de- 
Souéves, that it must be understood “in the manner of a bless- 
ing,” ¢.e, abundantly. Precisely as in 1 Cor. ix. 10 ém éArridc 
refers to hope.—In ver. 7 mpoaipeiofa, to propose to oneself, 
to be willing to do something.) 

Ver. 8, 9. According to Ps. cxii. 9, God is represented as the 
rewarder, who ever extends the necessary means to the benevolent, 
that under all circumstances, they may have the power to exercise 
good works ofall kinds. (The quotation strictly follows the LXX.— 
The éoxoprice refers to the metaphor of the o7eipew commenced 
in ver. 6, and which is continued in ver. 10.—The péves ets Tor 
ai@va is, according to ver. 8, to be received comprehensively, viz. 
he continues always, and abounds richly in all good works.’’) 

Ver. 10, 11. The image of the sower is especially employed 
with reference to benevolence. The Almighty who provides seed 
for the-sower, and bread for food, will also minister that which 
is necessary for the growth of the spiritual seed of love, causing 
it to increase as the fruits of righteousness, in order that ye may 
be rich in all bountifulness to the glory and thanksgiving of God, 
through us, by whom ye have been so encouraged. In this me- 
taphorical language, the seed intimates the possession of outward _ 
wealth, but certainly in conjunction with the charitable disposi- 
tion to employ it to good purposes ; and the fruits are the indivi- 
dual acts of charity, proceeding out of these elements. As Christ 
declared, my meat is to do the will of my Father, works of charity 
are made to appear in this passage as the meat of believers. In 
the ¢v mavti mXovtifopevos this hope is represented as realized ; 
it stands for es 7d mdouTivecOar tas. (In ver. 10 it is un- 
necessary to seek a distinction between ézvyopyyety and yopy 
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yey; both expressions occur only in the New Testament, in the 
epistles of Paul and Peter.—The futures yopnyjoe:, mAnOuvet 
are to be preferred to the optative ; they imply the certain hope 
which renders any further petition unnecessary.—The form yévnyua 
instead of yévynua is only found in this passage, in the language 
of the New Testament, «ap7rds is more commonly employed 
for it.) : 

Ver. 12—15. Connecting it with the thanksgiving to God 
which their charity had called forth, the apostle further declares 
that this awakening to God's praise and glory, and especially to 
intercession, are to be included among the good efforts of the col- 
lection. The virtues of believers are not to be exercised solely 
for themselves, or for the sake of the salutary example they may 
prove to others, for fundamentally, the glory of God is the prin- 
cipal object, they being all his work. The apostle himself there- 
fore pours forth God’s praise (ver. 15.) (In ver. 12, either of the 
two expressions, d:axovia or AeToupyla, had been sufficient ; 
nevertheless the employment of both in conjunction is by no means 
pleonastic, since the d:axovia brings forward the application of 
the relief, and the Xetovpyia more especially the collection from 
the benevolent.—In ver. 13 the dsaxovia is to be regarded as the 
test of the intention. The d0&dafovres refers to those from whom 
the thanksgiving to God proceed. He alludes to the trorayy 
and the dadorns, i.e. to the obedience and the benevolence aroused 
through the instrumentality of the apostle.—JIn ver. 14, the «at 
avTav Senoes d7rép buav is no longer to be considered dependent 
on the é7é in ver. 13, but is to be connected with 82a woAXa@v — 
evyaptoTiov TH Oe, rendering ver. 13. of the nature of a paren- 
thesis, and more closely explaining the thanksgiving to God, as 
well as the intercession by the émvuro@o’vtwy x. T.X.—The 
avexoimyntos of ver. 15 only occurs throughout the New Testa- 
ment in this passage ; a form somewhat similar is found, Rom. 
- xi. 33.) 
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Until now, Paul has addressed himself pre-eminently to the 
better-intentioned in the Corinthian Church, but from the 10th 
chap. he directs himself against his adversaries (see Introd. § 3), 
without however making a perfect separation into two distinct 
classes. Those persons opposed to the apostle had sought to lower 
his dignity, and weaken his authority, by describing him as weak 
in personal influence, although courageous and full of self-commen- 
dation in his letters. To this representation Paul opposes the de- 
claration, that they would find him to be personally, precisely 
such as his letters promised ; but with respect to the glorying, he 
boasted not of himself, but of God, who had appointed him to so 
extensive a sphere of action (1—18:;) 

Ver. 1, 2. The apostle, in order to remove the accusation, that 
when present he was weak and submissive, although he appeared 
- courageous when absent, commences by beseeching his readers not 
to render it imperative, that upon appearing among them, he 
should as boldly assume his apostolic authority as he had done in 
writing to them. The inference from this is naturally, that evil 
would arise to them, and they might feel disposed to resent it, if 
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he were compelled to rebuke them! That he entreats them to 
this by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, evidently implies 
that he desires to act in the name of his Master, and would will- 
ingly exercise gentleness instead of severity. The words ds 
KaTd k.T.r. are certainly to be understood with the restriction, 
“‘as my adversaries accuse me.” In ver. 2 the déouas takes up 
again the vrapaxad®, and connects with it the object of the re- 
quest in the words 7d yu) Trapwv Oappioar TH temovOnoer. The 
form of the entreaty however naturally confers upon the pu 
Tapov Sapphoas the signification of, “ that I may not find it ne- 
cessary to appear bold when present, or, that ye may not compel 
me to appear so.” But in order to produce the greater impres- 
sion, Paul represents this severity which was to accompany his 
appearance, as not alone possible, but as already determined 
upon, with regard to certain persons. Assuming the standard of 
his opponents, Paul is only ironical when he signifies his appear- 
ing thus as a ToAujoar. It was even that which these men pre- 
sumed to reprove in him, the cata cdpxa trepurrareiy, i.e. the be- 
ing actuated by human views, the fear of man and the desire to 
please the world, which was so conspicuous and worthy of blame 
in themselves. (In ver.2 ezoi@nous is forbearingly used ; it 
indicates severe, serious reproof, as @appety does, “‘ to reprove 
fearlessly.’’) | 

Ver. 4—6. In order more forcibly to illustrate this view, Paul 
further asserts that, although he might walk after the fiesh and 
in weakness, he nevertheless warred not with the weapons be- 
longing to the flesh, but with those which were divine and suffi- 
ciently mighty to overcome everything contrary to God, and to 
bring allinto obedience.—The apostle here passes from the idea 
of what is sinful in odp&, which is most prominent in ver. 2, to 
that of weakness, and describes himself as the champion of God, 
as not only defending himself, but attacking the strongholds 
(6yup@pata) of the wicked. (The xara QOeov should be con- 
trasted with the cata cdapxa, but instead of this the idea of. what 
is powerful is immediately held forth to view, and by means of 
the 7@ Océ attributed to God. I cannot receive the dative with. 
Billroth as “ for God,” but must consider it ‘“ through God,” ze. 


i At the conclusion of the Epistle (xiii. 2, a this idea is again laid down, 
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according to his will and judgement, in which Winer agrees. See 
Gr. p. 193): What he desires to express by the term strong-—— 
holds is further shown by ver. 5. He mentions the Aoysopovs 
Kar wav trywopa érraipopevov Kata THs yvooews Tod Oeod as to be 
subdued and brought into subjection to the obedience of Christ, 
upon which occasion the wav vonua is employed in the same 
sense as he before uses the Aoysopiovs. The condition in,which 
such high proud Aoy:opoi or vorata prevail, is called wapaxon, 
and is opposed to the vzaxon, which Paul desires to call forth. 
If we should now inquire what the apostle intended to indicate 
by these expressions, it is undoubtedly apparent, according to ver. 
7, that he proposed especially to reprove the seeming wisdom of 
the Christianer party, who took occasion to haughtily exalt them- 
selves in opposition to the true knowledge of Christ promulgated 
by the apostle, and claimed for themselves the prerogatives of 
true Christians. The theoretical and practical elements may not 
be separated in this view, for both necessarily pervade it; theo- 
‘retical blindness can never remain free from practical conse- 
quences. The general deduction from this passage is, that it 
asserts the incompetency of human wisdom to pass sentence in 
matters of faith; but we must also agree that it is capable of 
being applied to the adversaries of Paul, whose pride and especial 
blindness of heart exalted themselves against the knowledge of 
Christ ; it may not however be denied that the apostle’s first and 
chief idea regarded a false gnosis (such as is described in 1 Cor. 
i. 3) which resisted the true knowledge, and laid claim to recep- 
tion as the real and genuine Christianity. It is evidently the 
design of the apostle (see Comm. on 1. Cor. 1—3) to demon- 
strate, that the cause of the substitution of false for true Chris- 
tian knowledge was to be discovered in the fact, that, instead 
of seeking the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit which can ex- 
plore the depths. of the divine Being, man trusted to his own 
wisdom. ‘The present passage therefore can only be correctly 
understood, when we allow that it proves Paul considered learn- 
ing incapable of producing the truths of the Gospel out of its own 
resources, but that these truths were in effect promoted by the 
obedience unto faith, which did not permit itself to be drawn 
aside from the simplicity of Christ (xi. 3) by any subtilty what- 
ever. If on the other hand the contents of this passage are to 
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be extended so as to signify that wisdom is also incapable of re: 
ceiving and inwardly understanding the truths offered, this 
view is decidedly contradicted by the frequent assertion of the 
apostle, that mankind are not wanting in the organ necessary to 
receive and perceive the divine things revealed to him by the 
Spirit (see Comm. on Rom. i. 19); he is simply not to desire to 
become his own oracle, to be his own God. (The érav wAnpwlh 
ipav 4 brraxor of ver. 6 is very striking; that is to say, it ap- 
pears from it, that when the obedience of all is perfected, there 
would remain no more disobedient to punish. But Paul only de- 
sires thereby to express the necessity of a separation of the ele- 
ments still existing in Corinth, so that the sense really is: “I 
am prepared to punish (viz. by excommunication) all who shall 
continue disobedient at the period that obedience shall have per- 
fected itself in you, who form the true church.’’) 

Ver. 7. From this point the apostle addresses his opponents 
in a more direct manner, and in the ed tis mémoWev Eavtd Xpi- 
oTov eivat alludes above all tothe Christianer, who laid especial - 
claim for themselves to the Xpsotod civar, while on the other 
hand Paul no less strongly vindicates his own right. Baur how- 
ever (Tiibing. Zeitsch. 1831, pt. iv., p. 99) correctly denies that 
the present passage bears reference to the Christianer alone. It 
would appear that the apostle was maintaining his authority 
against his antagonists, who boasted of a more intimate connexion 
with Jesus and his immediate disciples. We must therefore con- 
clude that Paul intended to include all his adversaries in the re- 
proof directed against the Christianer, their pride leading them 
to the assumption that they alone were the true Christians. 
This characteristic appeared most strongly in those usually 
styled o: rod Xpicrod, therefore the apostle bore them especially 
in mind when dictating his polemic, and employed an expression 
which must bring them to remembrance.—The harmony of this 
passage has been rendered uncommonly difficult by translating ta 
Kata Tposwmov Brérrete, as, ‘ Do ye look on things after the out- 
ward appearance ?”’ Billroth has already, following Ambrosius’ 
view, received the words correctly as implying, “* Behold now what 
is so clearly evident,” so that GXérrere is imperative. This agrees 
perfectly with what follows, containing an appeal to the simple 
sense of the Corinthians, that it was right he (the apostle) should 
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be considered a servant of Christ, and that his labours should 
gradually stamp him such. (At the conclusion of the verse the —— 
word Xpiorod is wanting in so many authorised Codd. that it has 
been expunged by all the best critics.) | 

Ver. 8. Paul considers his relation to Christ as even closer 
than the apostolical authority which bestows upon him a spiri- 
tual power. If he have boasted somewhat of this authority, he is 
by no means ashamed of it, for it is in order to their edification 
and not to their injury. This requires the addition of the idea, 
“‘ But the boasting of the adversaries is productive of your de- 
struction.” (An anticipation of the idea exists in the construc- - 
tion, since es occodouiy Kal ov eis Kalalpeow bpov is immedi- 
ately connected with cavynowpar, whilst according to the sense it 
should haye been ov« aicyuvOyjcopat, éyéveto yap, K. T. X.—The 
éav TE yap Kal TEpiocoTEpoy TL Kavyyjow@par only implies, “If 
I have somewhat abundantly boasted myself,” and not, “If I 
- would yet more abundantly boast myself.”) 

Vers. 9—11. To unite ver. 9 to ver. 8 in the manner pro- 
posed by Billroth and Lachmann, appears to me entirely unau- 
thorised. Ver. 11 evidently contains a refutation of the asser- 
tions relative to the object of his epistles, such assertions being 
in yer. 10 attributed to his adversaries. The sense in which 
‘Billroth receives ver. 9 in connexion with ver. 8 is in the highest 
degree constrained ; it is thus, “‘ I say this to you (that I have 
received the authority unto your edification), in order that it may 
not appear that I have desired to terrify you by my letters.” 
But decidedly this impression would not be affected by the course 
adopted, the contents of ver. 11 can only fully remove an idea of 
this nature ; Paul intends to say, What I state in my letters I 
am prepared to confirm when present, the severity in my letters 
is the principlé of my entire nature. (In ver. 9 the connecting 
the ws av with the infinitive, instead of the optative, creates a diffi- 
culty. Billroth supposes an ellipse by way of diminishing the 
objections to the connexion of verses 8 and 9. Bretschneider 
rejects the reading of quasi for wcay, we must therefore suppose 
with Winer [Gr. p. 285] that it is irregularly employed for ws 
av éxpoBotur.——In ver. 10 Lachmann reads daci for ¢yci, which 
must certainly be considered a correction with a view to render 
the text easier. ‘The singular is not to be understood of any 
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precise individual, but must be considered. impersonal. See 
Winer's Gr. p. 339.— Whether the words 2) wapovcia Tod cbparos 
acGevns may include a reference to any weakness of bodily con- 
stitution is a question; but it is nevertheless by no means im- 
probable that the weakness which in the present and following 
chapters of the epistle, is mentioned by the apostle as antithesis 
to the mighty power of God speaking by him, may be considered 
also to beara corporeal reference.) 

Ver. 12. The first words of this verse are based upon the idea 
which immediately precedes. “ Such people might imagine of 
us, that being present, we should appear like unto our letters, 
for I have not been able to persuade myself to be like unto those 
who commend themselves, 7.e. I will not praise myself, as my 
adversaries do, nevertheless they may be assured that when pre- 
sent, I shall not prove forbearing. (‘Eyxpivac and ovyxpivat are 
certainly not synonymous, although according to the connexion, 
very closely allied ; the former signifies ‘‘ to reckon in a number,” 
the latter “to place together, or compare with some one.’— 
Todpav has, as in Rom. y. 7, 1 Cor. vi. 1, the signification 
of sustinere, “to be able to prevail upon oneself.””) But the 
remaining part of the verse is uncommonly difficult, and has 


claimed much particular consideration from annotators. Fritzsche | 
has made some very acute observations on the passage (Diss. ii. — 


pag. 33, sqq.), in which Billroth coincides. Nevertheless I have 
not been able to convince myself of the correctness of the explana- 
tion sanctioned by these learned men, and Emmerling’s views 
on the same subject have appeared to me to deserve the prefer- 
ence,' of which Fritzsche himself says: “‘EKmmerlingius eo me 
deduxit, ut judicio meo in hoc difficili loco pene diffiderem.”’ The 
view taken by Fritzsche and Billroth is this; they erase the 
words ov cvpiodet’ aets Sé, and connect ver. 12° with ver. 13 in 
the following manner: “ But inasmuch as we measure ourselves 
by ourselves (é.¢. our value by the measure of our real perform- 
ances, and not by the standard of imaginary ones, as others do,) 
and compare ourselves with ourselves, we by no means boast our- 
selves without a measure, for it is according to the measure 
which God himself has given unto us.” This is however doubt- 


1 See the third Excursis of Emmerling’s Commentary. 
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ful, because the erasure of the ov curiodow" nets dé is declared 


to be an act of necessity, it being impossible otherwise to explain _ 


the usual reading in a satisfactory manner. It is true Fritzsche 
has adduced evidence to prove that the interpolation of the words 
in question was in some degree probable, if we could think that 
they were wanting in the original text. But the critical autho- 
rities so certainly furnish these words, that even Lachmann has 
not ventured to omit them. It is only D.F.G. which leaves out 
the four words ; some of less weight furnish only the words ov 
cvvovew. It is perfectly evident that this omission is only to 
be explained by its internal difficulty, for who could have inserted 


them in the text if they were originally wanting? Reiche also . 


correctly makes the same observation in the Programm already 
quoted upon 2 Lor. v. 3. In that case the simple meaning of 
ver. 12, in its connexion with ver. 13, is apparent, but a new 
difficulty arises by the fusion of the two verses. For it is 
not very clear, if so intimate a connexion takes place between 
the verses, how the apostle should arrive at the wérpov tod 
xavovos, which God had distributed to him, and to which not 
any allusion had been made in the foregoing passage. The 
contrast in which ver. 13 is placed with ver. 12, by means of 
the mpels dé, extremely facilitates the inference that a new 
subject is about to be touched upon. The only question there- 
fore is, whether the usual text is capable of a satisfactory 
elucidation. As already observed, Emmerling’s explanation of 
the sense of the passage seems to present a correct meaning ; he 
considers the od cumovo.y as a participle, belonging to éaurots, 
and which the apostle applies to himself as from the adversaries, 
so that Paul presents himself in opposition to his opponents in 
the words aa adroi x. T. X., in the following manner : “ We can- 
not prevail upon ourselves to compare with those who commend 
themselves, but we rather measure ourselves entirely by out- 
selves (7. ¢. as may be gathered from ver. 18, by that which. the 
Lord hath conferred upon us, by Christ’s will in us), and compare 
ourselves in the like manner, that we may be unwise according to 
the opinion of the antagonists, not that we are really so, we do 
not boast without measure, but,” &c., &c. The pets dé thus agrees 
perfectly ; it forms no antithesis with a\Xa Kal x. T.r., but with 


the judgement of the antagonists of Paul, which is contained in 
z 
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the od. cumotew. Billroth’s remark, that we cannot perceive for 
what reason Paul should here consider himself unwise in the 
opinion of his adversaries, is incomprehensible. Emmerling has 
already appealed to chap. xi. 12, in which the same occurs ; and 
when Billroth remarks upon this, that Paul then does it inasmuch 
as he praises himself, but in the present passage he directly states 
that he will not boast without measure, that commentator appears 
to have overlooked the fact that the apostle is here representing 
the accusations of his adversaries as ridiculous and contradictory 
in themselves. One consideration only remains, viz. that the 
article is required before ov cuvwdcw: but as éavtois precedes, 
rois might easily have been omitted by the transcribers, the more 
so, as misunderstanding the difficult passage, they may not have 
taken cvviodew for the participle. Under any circumstance, this 
is a far more lenient proceeding than expunging the words od 
cvviodow jets Sé, and moreover deserves the preference from 
considerably facilitating the understanding of what follows. 

Ver. 13—16. By a very peculiar turn the apostle passes over 
in an unexpected manner to a subject altogether new, for which 
reason itis advisable to maintain the separation of ver. 13 from 
ver. 12 by means of the jets dé, and not to obliterate it. Paul had 
hitherto only guarded himself from the general accusatious of his 
adversaries, by assuming a high tone throughout his epistles, but 
he now comes to a special point, of which the slightest notice had 
not yet occurred in either of the epistles, asserting that he had 
not intruded himself into a field of labour not his own, but that 
Corinth, and not Corinth alone, but all the territory surrounding 
that city, had been appointed him by God as the province which he 
was to fill with the tidings of the Gospel. From the expression 
petpecv (ver. 12) with which in ver. 13 the eis Ta dwerpa is con- 
nected, Paul passes over, so as to contract the general idea 
of the measuring, into the more special one of the limits assigned 
to the appointed sphere of activity. We may here inquire, what 
can have given occasion to the apostle to enter upon this point 
precisely in this place? If Baur rather strongly expresses 
his opinion in respect to this question, that the adversaries of 
Paul appear to have regarded themselves as the real founders of 
the apostolic church (see work already quoted, p. 101), it must 
not be forgotten that the assertions of the parties alluded to, accord- 
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ing to which they vindicated their claim to authority in Corinth, 
must have been well known tothe apostle. This claim would—— 
only have been made with some show of justice if they themselves 
had been engaged in the work in Corinth before the apostle ; for 
according ‘to the agreement mentioned in Galat. ii. ¥, Paul had, 
in obedience to the divine will (Acts xxii. 21) received the Gen- 
tile world as his appointed sphere of labour. We therefore can- 
not perceive for what reason his adversaries should upbraid him 
for preaching the Gospel in Corinth; although if, at the time Paul 
first appeared there, they were already engaged in the work, 
they might assume to themselves the right of doing so. But as 
Christians were already to be found in Rome when Paul appeared 
there in person, and notwithstanding the rule laid down for him 
(Rom. xv. 20) he nevertheless preached there, the same thing 
might also have occurred in Corinth, no apostle having hitherto 
appeared there ; and moreover, the persons labouring in that 
city were by no means orthodox teachers, but rather sought their 
own honour than that of God. To which of the parties these 
persons adhered, who were actively labouring in Corinth before 
the apostle, cannot. be discovered from the text before us, (In 
ver. 13 uérpov tod Kavovos is not pleonastic; the xavev is rather 
the measure, the scale, whilst uétpov is the deduction from it. 
The pérpov which follows might certainly be omitted, but it is 
again employed in order to represent the éfixéoOar ayps Kal 
vyaév in a heightened degree, as something ordained and com- 
manded by God.—In ver. 14 the tmepextelyw is significant— 
it is found throughout the New Testament only in this passage, 
“to extend beyond the appointed limits.”--—The as yz) édixvor- 
Hevot is to be understood “ who should not have come,” especially 
according to the view and assertion of the antagonists.—In ver. 
15 the év tui is to be connected with what. precedes, as Calvin 
has already correctly stated, although it is perfectly easy to un- 
derstand in what way the djuav may be considered to furnish 
occasion for joining it to weyaduvOjvac. The principal aim of the 
apostle was to prove that his mission extended far beyond 
Corinth, and that he consequently only awaited the perfecting of 
their faith, in order to proceed further, and bear the Gospel to 


others.—In ver. 16 ra vrrepéxewa sc. wépn, regions beyond, lands 
22 
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on the other side of the sea, viz. Italy and the more remote Spain. 
See on Rom. xv.) 

Vers. 17, 18. The apostle now concludes his subject with the 
utterance of the fundamental idea of the entire discourse, that 
all glory is the Lord’s (because all power and all blessing are his), 
for which reason he alone can commend men, 7.e. can approve 
him to the hearts of his brethren in the truth. (Concerning ver, 
17 see the Comm. on the parallel passage, 1 Cor. i. 31.) 


§ 10. THE TRUE APOSTLES. 


(xi. 1—33.) 

In order to lead those Corinthians who were in danger of per- 
mitting themselves to be drawn aside from the pure Gospel by 
deceivers, to a clearer perception of the distinction between true 
and false apostles, Paul is compelled to remind them of his dis- 
interestedness, his sufferings and conflicts; whilst those who 
falsely represented themselves as preachers of righteousness, 
sought only their own profit, and exacted gifts from the church ; 
he at the same time taking occasion to observe, that he regarded 
himself in no degree inferior in those points of prerogative which 
they claimed for themselves. 

Ver. 1. Taking into consideration that which immediately pre- 
cedes (ver. 17), the adpocvvn whereby the apostle describes the 
information concerning himself, can only be taken in the sense 
of the opponents. The whole passage hereby acquires an ironical 
tinge, and a tendency towards reproach. Paul considers his 
readers as entering into the views of his antagonists, and thus 
entreats them to permit him to continue yet a little in his fool- 
ishness. A comparison with the adversaries in the sense put 
forth by Baur (see work already quoted, p. 101), viz. “* ye endure 
them, bear therefore with me,” cannot be acknowledged, as Bill- 
roth justly remarks, for this reason, because in that case «al 
éo would have been employed by the apostle in order more 
strongly to indicate its personal application. (Concerning éderov 
see 1 Cor. iv. 8. The reading of the teat. rec. nvetyeoOe is de- 
cidedly to yield to the dveiyeo@e: on the contrary, the dative 77 
adpootvn presents considerable difficulty in regard to the con- 
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struction, and it is possible that with Riickert, sanctioned by 
B.D.E., the usual reading re Tis adpocuvns is to be preferred=)—— 
Vers. 2, 3. Paul alleges his sincerity of purpose with regard to 
their welfare as the ground upon which he claims their forbear- 
ance; he desires to keep them free from every corruption, al- 
though he apprehends that they may have already permitted 
themselves to be led astray from the simplicity which is in Christ. 
In describing this state of purity, the apostle employs an image 
drawn from the state of marriage, but in a peculiar manner. He 
seems in it to consider himself in the position of one who selects 
the bride, and presents her with all honour to the bridegroom. 
It is only thus that the dpydfeoPar gains a strict connexion, it is 
in the sense of “to suit,” as employed by the LXX. in Prov. xix. 
14 ; wapacrijcas may however be referred to the Parousia as the 
marriage festival of the Lamb. Billroth correctly assumes this 
to be the intention of the passage. The évi dvdpié likewise sig- 
nifies that she can be no other man’s without adultery. In this, 
the eyil influences are reproved (ver. 4) to which the Corinthians 
had yielded’ themselves. Paul describes this as P@apivar ta 
vonmaTa ao THS amNOTHTOS eis Xpiotov. This adorns corres- 
ponds to the before-mentioned ayvorns: it demonstrates the cen- 
tralization of the internal impulse to one point, the person of 
Christ, just as every thought of the bride is devoted to the object 
of her regard. The antithesis exists in the dupvyia, which ac- 
-cording to 1 Cor. i. 3 may here be regarded as the false Gnosis 
(ver. 6); for this had even seduced the Corinthians from that 
simple faith which Paul had inculeated. This sin is likened by 
the apostle to the fall of Eve, who was betrayed through the sub- 
tilty of the serpent. We are perfectly justified in concluding 
from this mention of the Fall, that Paul spoke of it as the history 
of an actual occurrence ; but nothing further can be learnt from 
- the manner in which he declares it, or from this brief allusion to 
the circumstance. The previous image of the pure virgin led him 
to the mention of Eve; under other circumstances he would have 
employed Adam, as in Rom. v. 12, sqq. 

Ver. 4. The apostle justifies his extreme anxiety for the Co- 
rinthians by declaring that he considered them so little grounded 
in the faith, that it would be easy to draw them over to another 
form of belief were they tempted. The only correct expla- 
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nation of this verse is decidedly the one in which the 6 épyope- 
vos is made to signify the false teachers especially (the article 
being only used because the false teacher is considered concrete. 
See Winer’s Gr. p. 101.). Any decided personal quality is not to 
be supposed. The expressions "Incody ddXov, mvedua Erepov, ev- 
ayyédwov érepov, imply only heretical interpretations of scriptural 
truth. Paul does not intend to say, Ye may be gained over to 
another entirely different form of religion, but only, Ye may per- 
mit the correct faith which I have delivered unto you to become 
deformed by the admixture of false doctrine, through the instru- 
mentality of unsound teachers. Paul addresses the Galatians in 
a similar manner. (See Gal. i. 9.). Christianity, disfigured in 
its fundamental doctrines, is decidedly no longer Christianity, and 
for this reason Paul exclaims to the Galatians, “‘ Ye have lost 
Christ!” It does not however appear that it had yet proceeded to 
such lengths in Corinth. At the conclusion of the verse I prefer 
the reading dvéyeo@e, with Billroth and Lachmann. Paul then 
more decidedly expresses the opinion, ‘If the deceiver comes, ye 
permit him at best to please you ;” dy could certainly not well 
be omitted with avévyecOe or jvelyecOe.). 

Vers. 5, 6. The connexion is restored in the following manner : 
If the deceiver comes, yé receive him well, and ye afford already 
a hearing to the false apostles. Now to these stand I in no de- 
gree inferior ; but granting that I might be deficient in the words 
of worldly wisdom (1 Cor. ii. 13) nevertheless I am not so in 
true knowledge. Yet, pursues the apostle correcting himself, I 
have been ever manifest before you in all things; ye are ac- 
quainted with my entire proceedings, wherefore should I again 
display them before you? Lachmann and Billroth have pre- 
ferred the reading ¢avepwoavtes, which must he referred to the 
yveows Which Paul has pronounced against them. But the pas- 
sive form appears to me unquestionably to be deserving of pre- 
ference, for by its use alone an easy and unconstrained connexion 
is secured with the succeeding words. Paul then describes him- 
self not in his position as teacher, but in his outward relation to 
the church (ver. 6.). The éy maou cannot be referred to the 
person on account of the eis vuds which follows, but only to the 
thing, therefore the év 7avti is best supposed to relate to the 
time. In conclusion, it is plainly to be seen that in the e/ dé 
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Kal idvétns TH NOy@, an accusation on the part of the v7epAlav 
arootono. and their adherents is implied, which undeniably re- | _ 
lates to a more learned education. But Peter, James, and John 
are not included in this expression (as might be inferred from 
Gal. ii. 9, where they are styled of Soxodvres oTvXo1 civas) ; it is 
rather clearly proved from ver. 13 that the above expression Is 
intended to designate the false teachers themselves. (The form 
uTepriav is only to be again found in Eustathius. The apostle 
in the animation of his deseription frequently employs accumulated 
compound words, which he likewise often connects by the repeti- 
tion of vzép.) 

Vers. 7—9. Pursuing his strain of irony, the apostle reminds 
the Corinthians of the strictness with which he had observed his 
intention of accepting nothing from any one, in aid of his worldly 
maintenance, and enquires “‘ whether in this respect he had 
committed any offence.’ The apostle besides states of himself 
that he had received contributions from other churches, especially 
from Macedonia (probably identical with that mentioned in Phil. 
iy. 15, 16), which explains the assertions in 1 Cor. ix. 15, sqq. 
But he was justified in absolutely rejecting the acceptance of 
anything offered on the part of the Corinthians, because their 
feeling was not sufficiently plain and sincere in the matter. His 
antagonists among them would have put a far worse construction 
upon his acceptance, than they were able to attribute to his re- 
fasal. (In ver. 7 the va ipeis invwOfre is to be understood only 
as antithesis to the ésvAnca: they were considered exalted, 
and treated nobly, because they were in no degree burthened ; 
the expression is also in a slight degree ironical—The second 
xai of ver. 8 is to be understood emphatically, “although suffer- 
ing want.”—Karavapxdowa generally means to “ chill.” The ac- 
tive form only occurs in the New Testament, and in this Epistle. 
[See xii. 13, 14.] The LXX. more frequently employs the sim- 
plex. It has in this passage the signification of “to burden, to 
charge,” to chill as it were, or weary some one.) 

' Vers. 10-12. The present passage undeniably proves how 
very important this matter was regarded by the apostle. (See 
Comm. on 1 Cor. ix. 6, sqq.) He protests that none shall rob 
him of this boast, 7.¢. he will absolutely accept nothing from 
them, not from any feeling of hatred or scorn, but from love, for 
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the sake of those adversaries whom he desires to render con- 
scious of their own untrue and insincere conduct. (In ver. 10 the 
sentence éotw ar7jbeva Xpiotod év enol is to be understood as 
the form of oath, “as truly as the truth of Christ is in me,” ie. as 
truly as I am a Christian !—®pdrro signifies first “to stop up.” 


[Rom. iii. 19], and likewise “to deprive of, to defame.” The use 


of eis éué for éuoi is striking. It is to be explained from the 
idea of the hostile party, which is implied in the dpayjoetat.— 
Concerning «Aiwa, see Rom. xv. 23.—In ver. 11, diate seil. rode 
Aéyo.—The cai moujow intimates the steadfastness.of the deter- 
mination, as the «cal tnpyow does of ver. 9.—In ver. 12 the wa 
ev @ Kavydvrat «.T.r. is not free from difficulty. It may be in- 
quired if this wa is to be regarded co-ordinate with the one 
which previously occurs, or dependent on the dpopyyv? The first 
does not appear probable, because had Paul intended an antithesis 
between éxxe ow and xavydvTa, he would have more strongly 
marked it by adding éyo and aitoi. The tév Gcdovtav adop- 
pv naturally leads to the conclusion that what follows is to de- 
scribe more closely the manner of the adopy7. But even admit- 
ting the supposition that the second éva is co-ordinate with the first, 
this does not secure a satisfactory meaning to the idea [we must 
then conclude that a negation is to be proved], as ver. 20 deci- 
dedly shows that they were not able to boast themselves of 
having exerted the same forbearance which Paul had exhibited.! 
The words alone agree when they express the simple wishes 
of the antagonists. ‘To these it was in a high degree offen- 
s.ve that Paul should persist in a steadfastness of purpose 
which made them ashamed; they wished therefore to divert him 
“from his resolution in order that he might have no advantage 
over them, but be found in all respects the same as they were. 
The &y & xavydvrat is however so to be understood, that they 
declare the receiving of money to be a right, a subject of boast- 
ing, and an apostolic prerogative, as is plainly to be inferred from 
1 Cor. ix. 7, sqq. The entire passage has therefore an ironical 
“tinge, in this manner, “ However strongly ye may oppose me, 


1 Billroth translates: “ In order that upon the subject upon waich they especially 
boast themselves (accepting no money), they may be found (only) like unto myself.” 
But here it is entirely forgotten that, according to ver. 20, they not only accepted money, 
but proved themselves highly exacting towards the church; we can also perceive no 
authority for the interpolation of the only. 
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ye would gladly embrace an opportunity of permitting me to par-. 


ticipate in your boasting, and compel me to accept of a subsis-_ _ 


tence at the hands of the church ; but this would only be for the 
purpose of concealing your own shame, and depriving me of my 
jast fame, therefore ye shall not succeed in your desire !’’) 

Ver. 13—-15. Paul now unsparingly removes the mask, and 
_ presents these persons in their true light as false apostles, proy- 
ing themselves servants of Satan, and, like their master, ever 
conducting themselves with hypocrisy. A just punishment was 
therefore awaiting them! It is very evident that these can be 
none other than the UmepNlav amootonos of ver. 5, and it is 
equally ‘impossible that the genuine apostles can be signified in 
that passage. But it is perfectly possible that these hypocrites 
(whose sect is not further defined) may have appealed to the 
authority of the true apostles, precisely as the erring teacher 
did who is mentioned in Gal. ii. 12. The expressions more- 
over are very strong, and bring to mind the yevynyata éxid- 
vev which our Saviour applied to the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 
33). Had they been members of the Corinthian church, Paul 
would undoubtedly have commanded their excommunication ; but 
we can only regard them as intruding usurpers, who had created 
a party to themselves in Corinth, and from whose eyil influence 
Paul sought to free those who had joined them.—Whether the 
apostle, by the expression 0 catavas petaoynwatiferas eis aryye- 
Nov dwros, intended to allude to a decided fact, the history 
of the temptation, for example, is not to be discovered with cer- 

tainty. However it is highly probable that the avrés ies signi- 
fies it to be a subject well known to the reader. 

Vers. 16—18. After Paul had thus openly and shane eX- 
pressed his opinion concerning the false teachers, he returns to 
himself and his position, resuming the idea with which he enters 
upon ver. 1. These men had brought him into the disagreeable, 
though unavoidable position, which compelled him to enter upon 
the subject of his rights and privileges. But while doing this, 
he judged it necessary to take steps to prevent their regarding 
it as right in itself, and worthy of approval; he therefore de- 
scribes it as an ov Kata Kuplov, GAA KaTa THY EdpKa, to which he 
was impelled by the conduct of the adversaries, in order to free 
them (the Corinthians) from their injurious influence. In 
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ver. 10 the apostle plays with the idea ddpwv. In the first 
place, he prays them not to consider him such because he boasts 
himself (folly being imputed to those who really do it from 
pride), nevertheless if they were not willing to be obedient unto 
him, they were at liberty to regard him even as adpeav like 
other high-minded persons, if it would be thereby permitted him 


to boast himself in some degree. The latter words are ironical, 


and convey a reproach that. they had suffered the false apostles 
so to exalt themselves. (In ver. 16 an inversion is to be per- 
ceived with the cav: it should properly be dé£acGé pe, Kav ws 
adpova.—In ver. 17, the as év appoctvy proves, that the apostle 
does not intend to assert that he really speaks foolishly, but that 
his discourse may present such an appearance. In ver. 18, he 
speaks more fully of the occasion of his assuming so apparently 
an offensive line of conduct.—Concerning the expression év tavTy 
bTroctdce THS Kavynoews, see the remarks on ix. 4. It is also 
here best understood as “ object, thing.’”—In ver. 18 the cara 
Tnhv odpka is not only referable to national descent, as employed 
in ver. 22, but to all external privileges, and also such as are 
enumerated in yer. 23, sqq. The only unusual circumstance is the 
presence of the article, yet this is by no means incorrect; the 
antithesis is cata To wvedpa, to which in this passage cata Kuptov 
stands parallel, and for which xara tov xvpiov might also be 
employed. ) 

Vers. 19, 20. Paul now advances the irony of the discourse, 
and styles the Corinthians ¢povpo, who willingly tolerated the 
appoves: to this is appended a description of the insincerity 
of the false apostles drawn in the strongest colours. Desire of 
dominion and coyetousness are the prominent vices which the 
apostle holds forth for observation. As to the particular party to 
which these false teachers belonged, we can arrive at no decided 
opinion from the present passage; the faults which are the sub- 
ject of reproof are of a purely moral nature, and such as might be 
supposed to exist among persons of every denomination. (In 
yer. 20, according to xii. 16, duds is to be supplied to Aap- 
Save: “if any one take entire possession of you.”’) 

Ver. 21. This endurance of. unworthy treatment from the 
heterodox teachers is blamed by Paul, who informs the ob- 
jects of it that it sanctions the insinuation, that he had proved 
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himself weak (ae. not possessed of such privileges as the for- 
mer dared to assume to themselves), whilst he nevyertheless—— 
could exhibit as well-founded a claim as any other could pre- 
tend to. The xata dariptav dNéyw x.7T.r. has doubtless been 
well explained by Billroth. It is usually understood of Paul 
himself in the sense of ‘“‘I confess to my shame that I have 
proved myself too weak towards such usurpations.”” But then zpos 
atipiav would have been employed, and besides under this view 
the @s appears entirely pleonastic. The reference is rather to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘I say this to your shame.” The os then re- 
presents that which succeeds as the opinion of the Corinthians 
concerning Paul. The enumeration of all his privileges which 
follows is employed as a refutation of this opinion, and this he 
styles a ToApdv, in opposition to the above-mentioned daGeveiv. 
Ver. 22. The principal prerogative claimed by Paul, and of 
which he was enabled to boast as well as his adversaries, was 
that he belonged to God’s people ; not only that he was a wor- 
shiper of the true God (for the proselytes in this respect were 
equal), but that being born an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
he was included in the blessings promised to that people. Bill- 
roth erroneously makes no distinction between the three syno- 
nyms, but Icpandiras evidently further defines the expression 
éSpato., and the latter again the oméppa ‘ARpadu, in which the 
idea of being an inheritor of the promise is especially manifested. 
—Impartiality here compels us to admit that Baur’s hypothesis 
appears greatly supported by this passage. We have no intima- 
tion that Paul here solely attacks the followers of Peter, as seemed 
to us the case in iii. 4, sqq., but. it rather appears that the Chris- 
tianer at least are also included, and nevertheless he permits his 
opponents to appeal generally to their Jewish extraction, which 
according to our own hypothesis concerning the Christianer would 
not be available for them. (See Introd. § 1.). Nevertheless the 
far more important obstacle arises in connexion with Baur’s view, 
that the contents of the entire first epistle cannot agree with the 
Jewish character of the Christianer. If we also suppose that the 
references to false Gnosis may apply to such Judaizing false 
teachers as (like those opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians) 
concerned themselves with theosophist speculations (this cha- 
racteristic is not specifically observed in them by Baur), there 
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nevertheless does not occur in the relation a single trace of the 
fact, that Judaists had been seduced into that state of false 
liberty, which the apostle reproyes throughout the greater portion 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, but which we may rather 
take for granted could only be found among Gentile Christians. 
And as the Christianer alone are not signified in x. 7, but all the 
antagonists generally are condemned, and in addition, individual 
parties in Corinth are not distinguished throughout the represen- 
tation in chap. x.—xil., lam therefore persuaded that Paul’s rea- 
son for especially alluding in this place to the Jewish descent to 
which the followers of Peter particularly appealed, was, to mark 
the application to that party, for among the Christianer nothing 
was to be found which intimated a regard for hereditary privi- 
~ leges. Christianer and followers of Peter had pursued the con- 
troversy against the person of Paul in concert; consequently the 
apostle might defend himself against them in the same manner, 
but making a passing allusion by which only one party could 
be affected. 

Vers. 23—27. In a long series of descriptions such as occur 
in vi. 4, sqq. the apostle then enumerates the sufferings and ne- 
cessities endured in his apostolic calling, which by their number 
and variety bear witness to the magnitude of his labours. It is 
not without an object that Paul exposes in vy. 24 and 26, the 
treatment he had experienced from the Jews, for he doubtless 
thereby intended to impress upon them, that in the kingdom of 
Christ to be of Jewish descent was not so especial a subject of 
glorying. This passage proves, besides, how little we really 
know of the life of the apostle, for the Acts of the Apostles con- 
_yeys but little information concerning all these perils. Sée con- 
cerning this subject Clemens Romanus (Epist. ad. Cor. i. 5) where 
a similar recapitulation may be found. (in ver. 23 the vapa- 
dpovav rare is doubtless stronger than the év adpocvvn eyo 
of ver. 21. I cannot however attribute to the expression the 
meaning that Billroth does, who thinks it signifies: “I speak 
foolishly, for I glory in the sufferings which it is my duty to take 
upon myself ;” for it rather appears to me that the wapadpovav 
Aare is only said according to the standard of the antagonists, 
“ Ye will regard my boasting as inconsistent with common sense.” 
—The conjecture of vsepéyw is not wrong, nevertheless the 
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more difficult form b7rép éy® is to be preferred. ’Ysrép is here 
employed adverbially, and is the only example of the sort oceur-—— 
ring in the New Testament. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 399.].--The 
forty stripes mentioned in ver. 24 are according to Deut. xxv. 3. 
Josephus relates that they were accustomed to remit one [ Arch. 
iv. 8.|-—-Of the beating with rods and stoning, examples are to 
be found in Acts xvi. 22, xiv. 19. Until the present passage 
no instance of shipwreck occurs.—In ver. 25 the vuyOjwepov év 
T® BvO@ Treroinxa doubtless implies the buffeting on the waves 
after the wreck of the vessel.—IToveiv applied to time, frequently 
occurs in the Acts of the Apostles. [See Acts xv. 33, xvili. 23, 
$555 )) 

“Vers. 283—33. Among these extraordinary vicissitudes and 
perils Paul includes the existing cares and labours of his 
charge, so that if he desired to boast himself he would undoubt- 
edly glory in his weakness, which necessarily led ‘him to trust 
in God’s power for the furtherance of his important labours, 
and must ever be the mainspring of his efforts. (See xii. 9.) 
The apostle in conclusion appeals to God for the truth of his ac- 
count, and mentions in addition, the first danger he was called 
upon to encounter in his apostolic course. (In ver. 28 ra rape- 
KTOS ,scil. yevoueva, “ the things which yet occur.’’ Lachmann has 
erased the comma after mapexros, according to which the % éme 
avaTacis pov, “the daily assaults of men upon me,” must be re- 
ceived as subject. But this connexion must yield to that de- 
fended by Griesbach, according to which the comma is retained 
after wapextos. The things which yet occur must evidently be 
regarded as of a. different nature to those hitherto described, and 
he only mentions two, the érvcvotacis- and the pépiuva, out of 
many other sources of discomfort.—Billroth gives an entirely mis- 
taken explanation of ver. 29: “ Who is weak, that I do not con- 
descend to his weakness [viz. in order to avoid giving him offence], 
who suffers an offence, that I do not thereby feel myself offended, 
and burn to free him from the offence, and to reprove him who 
furnishes occasion of displeasure.’”” The whole context decidedly 
contains nothing which can be construed to refer to condescending 
to the weakness of others. Emmerling takes a more correct view 
of this passage, when he makes ao@eveiv, cxavdarifeo Oar, Trupod- 
aOa: refer to the before-mentioned sufferings. A slight diffi- 
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culty is alone created by oxavdarifecOar, but every endurance 
is, in a moral sense, a temptation, and may as such give offence. 
The sense is then this, ‘‘ Who suffers, if I do not suffer? whois 
tempted, if I do not burn in the fire of temptation? @. e. I suf- 
fer more than all others; but of this I am so little ashamed, 
that I glory in it, as I must needs glory.” In ver. 31 the adjura- 
tion is best conceived to relate to all that precedes ; the cireum- 
stance which occurred at Damascus is only afterwards mentioned 
as the first persecution which Paul had to endure [see Acts ix. 
24.].—Billroth has admirably explained the tautology in ver. 32, 
ev Aapacke éppovpe tv Aawacknvav modw by regarding the év 
Aapacxé as elliptical; sothat the meaning is, likewise in Damascus 
I suffered the same ;—the Ethnarch guarded the city of the people 
of Damascus, &c. Yet the question may arise if év JayacKk@ 
may not signify the territory of Damascus.—Concerning the oc- 
currence itself, more may be seen in the explanation given on 
Acts ix. 24. What is here attributed to the Ethnarch himself 
[widcas we OérXwr] is there said of the Jews, whom the former de- 
sired to please. Josephus relates the wars of king Aretas [ Ant. 
xviii. 7], during which it is probable the occupation of the city of 
Damascus by his troops occurred. The title é@vapyns probably 
implies here a military commander, the Commandant of Damas- 
cus. It likewise indicates the civil anthorities. See 1 Macc. 
xiv. 47, xv. 1.—In ver. 33 «ai is to be considered adversative, 
* But I was let down in a basket through a window, by the 
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§ 11. THE VISION. 
(xii. 1—21.) 


The endurance of outward suffering which has been related, 
can only be subject of boasting to the apostle in an indirect 
manner, that is to say, inasfar as it is a powerful witness for the 
magnitude of his labours. But Paul now adduces as direct proof 
. of the grace of God which was with him, the mighty visions and 
revelations which he had received. In order however that he may 
not exalt himself from this cause, he declares that God had ap- 
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pointed him particular personal suffering ; therefore it was better 
that he should glory in his weakness, for God proves more mighty—— 
in the weak. The apostle then concludes by declaring himself to 
be no less an apostle than those arrogant usurpers; God had 
authenticated him as «true apostle in Corinth, and the sincerest 
love towards the church there filled his heart, which naturally led 
him to wish that upon his approaching arrival among them he 
should discover the undoubted signs of a suitable frame of mind. 

Ver. 1. Commencing with an admonition against boasting, the 
apostle passes to that witness which a man can never bear to 
himself, but by which the Lord rather boasts and commends 
those who are his own (x. 18), viz. to visions and revelations. 
Tt is however necessary to distinguish the expressions, so that 
in the orracia the communication from on high may be con- 
sidered principally if not entirely addressed to the sight, con- 
sequently that something is imparted by means of an image, 
as in the Acts x. The droxadvs on the contrary is an un- 
figurative communication of the divine Spirit to the human. The 
two forms may be united, nay are usually found together, yet 
always in such a manner that one or other of these conditions 
predominate. The circumstance which the apostle details in 
the following verses appear from the contents of ver. 4 to bear 
somewhat the form of an aoxadvis. (Although Fritzsche and 
Billroth decide in favour of the cavyacOau Sé, it is nevertheless a 
reading which does not claim to be commended, because it has 
only the Codex D. inits favour, and even this hesitates between é 
and de?, whilst the cavyaécOav det is authorized by B. E. F. G. 
However the following ov cupdépov pev, éreVcopar 8é Kal eis, 
k.T. X. 18 so evidently a correction with the object of rendering 
the sense easier, that I feel myself compelled to yield the pre- 
ference to the usual reading xavyao@ar 84. The glorying in him- 
self is brought into antithesis with the glorying that proceeds from 
God.) 

Ver, 2—4. It is universally admitted that it is only owing to 
a form of representation, that Paul does not openly declare him- 
self the person adverted to as the object of the grace about to be 
described, and this is abundantly and incontestibly proved by ver. 
7, sqq. It likewise requires no farther argument in order to 
prove that the circumstance under consideration is not identical 
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with the appearance vouchsafed to the apostle when journeying 
towards Damaseus. In the latter, Christ's appearing to him was 
for the purpose of humbling the apostle, and convincing him of 
his sinfulness, whilst the former was intended to reward his 
fidelity and strengthen his faith. The fourteen years likewise 
which the apostle states to have elapsed since the occurrence, ; 
would not chronologically agree. (See the Chronological Table 
at the conclusion of the Introd. to the Exposition of the Acts ‘of 
the Apostles.) We may therefore only more closely examine the 
incident related, without being in a position to elicit anything 
further concerning the place or circumstances in which it took 
place. We must first observe the remarkable fact, that Panl 
twice circumstantially asserts, that whether he was in the body 
or out of the body he knew not. This, taken in conjunction 
with the dpwafec@a, implies that his witness concerned himself, 
and it may be understood that by means of a sudden exercise of 
power he found himself transported to another region or sphere 
of existence. (See Acts viii. 39; 1 Thess: iv. 12; Rev. xii. 5.), 
These points of information clearly characterise the proceeding 
as an éxataovs, to which the observations made on Acts x. 9 may 
be applied. The apostle’s earthly perceptions were depressed or 
in abeyance throughout, and his divine perception powerfully 
enhanced through the co-operation of the Spirit.2 It may also 
have really happened in this occurrence that a temporary aban- 
donment of the body by the soul took place, as among witches.3 
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1 The proceeding referred to unquestionably occurred almost immediately subse- 
quent to the conversion of Paul. Had it been of more recent occurrence, he would 
doubtless have referred to it as such. It also does not appear probable to me (see the 
observations thereon which follow), that at a more advanced period of life Paul was 
visited by similar revelations. 

2 Such a proceeding with reference to the apostle Paul was so much the more strik- 
ing, as according to 1 Cor. xiv. self-knowledge was very strongly developed in him, and 
he could therefore expressly exercise the gift of rpopnrevew. It is very probable that 
at a later period of his life the apostle was less subject to such trances. According to 
the principle that the prophet should have dominion over the spirit, it is certain that a - 
condition which bordered on loss of Serieneney could but rarely occur among the 
perfect. 

3 The (in a psychological sense) highly remarkable proceedings against witches 
have yet to be fundamentally examined. The Count von Lamberg has recently (Niirn- 
berg, 1835) published a very interesting communication concerning the proceedings in 
Bamberg. From the perfect agreement of all the witnesses in these proceedings we 
have no choice left us, but to regard such exhibitions as epidemic creations of the imagi- 
nation (the great number of which presents a difficulty, there being in Bamberg alone 
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and also as it would appear we must admit with somnambulists. 
But this contains the evil and dangerous fact, that the apostle__ 
through the interposition of the divine Spirit attained to the high 
degree of favour conferred upon the blessed by the act of death. 
Newt, Paul states the place to which he was snatched away. 
That there existed any difference between the third heaven and 
Paradise (as Ireneus, Clemens A., Origen, Jerome, and also 
Bengel, maintain), is incapable of proof; both the expressions 
possibly indicate the same thing, that is to say, the most exalted 
region of light, the immediate presence of God. For although 
the Omnipresence of God makes him near to every one of us, on 
the other hand all created beings cannot be said to be equally 
near to him. We have likewise no ground for supposing that 
the representation of several heavens is to be attributed to 
Jewish superstition, for the same allusion occurs again in the 
_ New Testament (see Eph. iv. 10.). The rabbinical view of 
seven heavens certainly derives no confirmation from the New 
Testament (see Kisenmenger’s Entd. Judenth. vol. i. p. 460), but 
the distinction of an upper and an inferior Paradise (same work, 
vol. ii. p. 296, sq., 318; see also the remarks on Luke xyi. 24) 
is not unsupported, but rather entirely corresponds with biblical 
doctrine. The latter represents that which is called Abraham’s 
bosom in Luke xvi., while the former is synonymous with the 
heavenly temple (Heb. vi. 19, ix. 11; Rev. iii. 12, vi. 9) or the 
throne, the right hand of God. Lastly, Paul signifies what oc- 
curred to him in Paradise. In that paradisiacal sea of light he 
received wonderful impressions, which he describes as rendered 
perceptive to him through the medium of hearing. He commu- 
nicates nothing further concerning them, because as a human 
being he felt himself incapable of adequately doing it. Harmo- 
nious, pure spiritual intuition, can never receive expression through 
the language of man, which receives and communicates in part 
only. It is not to be considered that any command was issued 
not to communicate what he received, for the ov« é£ov avOpdm@ 


between 1624 and 1630, 785 processes against witches), or to consider that the defendants 
believed themselves to have committed the sins under the influence of the spirit (i.e. in 
an ecstacy). The unholy ever seeks to assume the form of that which is sacred; the 
appearances among the former, therefore, notwithstanding their differences, may have 
been employed as analogy for the latter. 
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Aadjoat forbids: the supposition. These words are not to be 
translated “it may not be said to a man,” for Paul was a man, 
and it was nevertheless said to him; but “a man has not the 
power to express it,’”’—It has been already signifiedin the Intro- 
duction (§ 1) in what manner Baur employs these communica- 
tions in favour of his hypothesis concerning the Christianer. (See 
work quoted, p. 105.). His opinion is, that Paul intended 
throughout to confute the views of his antagonists, who attri- 
buted an unseeming value tothe fact of having personally known 
Christ ; in opposition to this he therefore desires to make it evi- 
dent that even on the path of a purely inward experience the 
Gospel may be propagated. Now the learned man referred to 
by no means holds that the occurrence here narrated is identical 
with that which is the subject of Acts ix., and whereby the 
apostle gained access to Christ and his church, and nevertheless 
he asserts his conviction, that by this account of a transporting into 
the invisible world Paul intended to oppose a more spiritual view 
to the Jewish materialist opinions. In addition to the arguments 
to the contrary which we have already brought under the notice 
of the reader (Introd. § 1), this opinion appears to me especially 
untenable, because with such an end in view it would have proved 
greatly to the interest of the apostle to relate an occasion on 
which he had seen the Lord himself, or to call attention to the 
circumstance that he had beheld Christ in all his glory. But 
this does not occur, neither is there the slightest allusion to the 
reference of the relation to the adversaries, but the question ra- 
ther appears to regard boasting; so that, according to the con- 
text, it is solely to be supposed, that the apostle narrates the 
present circumstance, in order to afford a proof that the grace of 
God is with him, and also to legitimate his claim to be a true 
apostle by mentioning the extraordinary gifts of grace conferred 
upon him. 

Vers. 5, 6. Proceeding as if speaking of a stranger, and yet 
perfectly identifying himself with the individual who experienced 
what is stated, the apostle continues with reference to ver. 1, “‘ he 
would only glory in his infirmities (as enumerated in chap. xi.) 
and not of himself, ie. his privileges, but would only glory in 
others. Were he however desirous of doing it he had well- 
founded pretensions, for he stated what was true, but he never 
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theless forbore, because he did not desire that any should esteem 
him more highly than he should be proved to merit.” —The turn—— 
which Billroth gives to ver. 5 is entirely incorrect: ‘I will only 
glory in myself, insofar as I am not myself, not this Paul, but 
live in Christ.” As to any distinction between his old and new 
man it is absolutely not brought under discussion in this passage; 
the trép Tod TowovTov Kavynocopas applies solely to the fact that 
Paul had described the vision as occurring to another.—The ov« 
écouar appwvr of ver. 6 appears to form a contradiction to xi. 1, 
21, 23, xii. 11. But Emmerling has already correctly shown 
that the glorying is ironically described in those passages as 
adpocvvn, in the meaning of his adversaries ; here on the con- 
trary the boasting of his opponents is reproved: “‘ They glory 
in externals in a foolish manner ; I could boast myselfin a right 
manner of important things if I were so minded.” (It would ap- 
pear that in the 7) dxove ts €& €uod of ver. 6 a twofold meaning is 
perceptible ; that is to say, the apostle possibly intended -to 
write ev te dxoves in addition to the 7 dove, but nevertheless 
drew both together in one phrase.--Lachmann’s punctuation of 
this verse is entirely peculiar. From éav yap Cerrjjow—éE ewod 
he includes all within brackets, and the xal TH tmepBorm Tav 
amoxahtypewv is connected with doOeveiars [wou being omitted]. 
Whether he may have been impelled to the choice of this con- 
nexion by critical reasons I am ignorant, but it decidedly does 
not facilitate the comprehending of the passage.) 

_ Ver.7. The apostle now drops the form of description hitherto 
employed, by which he had represented the revelation as being 
made to another, and continues to say that the God who had so 
highly exalted him by this extraordinary grace had also deeply 
humbled him, for the purpose of preventing his exalting himself 
too highly. Any more particular information relative to the ox- 
Ao 7H capxi, or wherein it consisted, is not to be inferred. It 
may only be said that it is impossible that the sufferings connected 
with his apostolic labours’ in general can be solely alluded to, for 
these were detailed fully in chap. xi., and the thorn in the flesh must 


1 This view, which Fritzsche again defends, derives some degree of confirmation 
from ver. 10, and from the assertion of dvvapis pou ev aoOeveia TeXeiTax in Ver. 9 ; but 
the distinct reference to the revelation contained in the oxdXow, appears nevertheless to 
render the grounds for its acceptance insufficient. 
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have special reference to the revelation already related. Weare 
also as little justified in supposing it implies some spiritual temp- 
tation, because 77 capxi is employed in describing it. It is most 
likely that it indicates some kind of heavy, depressing, bodily suffer- 
ing, which may besides have exhibited itself in powerful paroxysms, 
as expressed in the conadifecGar. As in the Old Testament Job’s 
corporeal sufferings were occasioned by Satan, so Paul likewise 
attributes his thorn in the flesh to the author of all evil, although 
the Lord God was able in the case of his own people to turn the 
enemy’s assaults to the advantage of their soul. It must however 
be admitted, that we nowhere else discover a trace of the apostle’s 
having suffered from sickness of any kind; and even when Paul 
recounts all his sufferings and trials, sickness is not enumerated 
with them. From this source we may be inclined to suppose 
that the expression signifies a temptation to sin, and that from 
the addition of 7? capxié it was not displayed in a spiritual, but 
rather a carnal form. (odo, a stake, from whence cxodorife, 
to impale. See the LXX. in Num. xxxiii. 55; Ezek. xxviii. 24; 
Hos. 11.6.—In a@yyeros catav Fritzsche is unquestionably perfeetly 
right in understanding caTav as genitive ; it is in opposition to 
o<onror, the suffering itself is in a trope styled an angel of Sa- 
tan, because it is sent to him from Satan, through the instrumen- 
tality of one of his demons. If Satan himself had been in- 
tended, the article would not have been wanting. Konradifo = 
vromiatm, 1 Cor. ix. 27, is the figurative expression for “ to treat 
rudely, dishonourably.” It is possible that the suffering which 
Paul alludes to, had the effect of entirely incapacitating him for 
a time from his work, and this condition (to which was probably 
conjoined a sense of inward direliction) is what the apostle styles 
a xorapiverGai.—The second wa pr) vrepaipwpac is certainly 
wanting in the best critical authorities; but the omission of the 
words is as easy to be accounted for as it would be difficult to 
assign a reason for the addition of them, if they were not genuine. 
It therefore appears advisable to retain them in the text.) 

Vers. 8—10. His human feeling led the apostle to entreat to be 
freed from this affliction ; but the answer to this was, that it was 
precisely necessary to his perfecting ; that the strength of self- 
dependence must be destroyed, in order that God may be able to 
work in the man; he must therefore repress any feeling foreign 
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to that which would lead him to confess, that grace was sufficient 
for him. For this cause, continued Paul, he gloried most willingly—— 
in his weakness, for repeated experience had corroborated the 
fact, that when he was weak in himself he was strong in the Lord. 
In the Old Testament it is frequently analogically said that God 
dwells with those who are broken and humble of heart ; but is 
far from the haughty.—The present passage is by no means 
to be understood to apply to the apostle alone, nor are we to 
conclude that the sentence % Svvapyis pov év doGeveia Tenéi- 
trav only concerned the same individual ; it is on the contrary to 
be received as a general truth, specially applied to the apostle 
upon this occasion, in order to cause him to review his past expe- 
rience. The natural power of man cannot exist near the divine 
power of God, therefore should the inward life flourish, self-de- 
pendence, the natural life, must decay as a natural consequence ; 
the passive must prevail, when God’s power is to be actively exer- 
cised. See Comm. on Matt. x. 39. (In ver. 8 there is no autho- 
rity for receiving rp/s to signify an uncertain number.—Calvin’s ex- 
planation of the apxet cot 1) yapus wou in ver. 9, which Billroth has 
adopted, is perfectly unsanctioned. Both consider that ydpis 
should not signify the grace of God, but metonymically the help 
of God. But thisis precisely what Paul entreated for, and which 
was refused him. The sense is rather-as follows: “‘ Be steadfast 
in the knowledge of my gracious intention ; even if thou perceivest 
nothing of the feeling of grace, for my strength, in its efficacy, 
perfects the weakening of the natural life.’ The émucxnvdw is 
very expressive, an allusion to the Shechinah is evident [see on 
John i. 14], because every believer should be a copy of his Lord, 
Christ, so that Father, Son, and Spirit, can make their abode in 
him, inhabit him as a temple [see the Comm. on John xiy. 24.]) 
Vers. 11, 12. Returning to the earlier subject, Paul remarks 
in an ironical manner (see on xii. 6), that he had permitted 
himself to be misled, and like the false teachers to boast him- 
self foolishly ; that it was not actually necessary, for they (the 
Corinthians) themselves ought to have undertaken his commenda- 
tion, being well aware that he was in no degree less than the 
haughty apostles ; God had gradually authenticated him as an 


1 T prefer with Lachmann the reading-reAcirat to the more usual TeAeLovTaL: the 
former is sanctioned by A.B.D.F.G. 
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apostle unto them. (In ver. 12 the pév is to be explained by 
dé, as Billroth correctly remarks, “ but ye also can relate no- 
thing else of me.”—3 neta is first employed in an extended 
sense, comprehending in it all and every sign of legitimacy ; then 
in the more special meaning of one kind of the same. [See the 
observations on Matt. viii. 1].—The & wdon iropmovg is not al- 
together easy. It cannot be doubted that it is to be connected with 
kaTeipydo On, and not with that which follows ; nevertheless for what 
cause does Panl expressly state in this place that his signs have 
been wrought in all patience? It appears to me probable that 
this involves a reproach to the Corinthians, who, notwithstanding 
such signs, haye nevertheless shown themselves undecided as to the 
reception of Paul’s apostolic authority. In this aspect of affairs 
Paul intends to say, he had kindled his light among them, and 
patiently awaited the result, secure of the final victory. This 
passage likewise clearly enables us to perceive that the apostle 
considered the gift of working miracles and wonders was as in- 
dispensable a requisite of an apostle, as it had been to the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament.) 

Vers. 13—15. Paul demands of the Corinthians, with reproving 
irony, in what respect they were inferior to any other church ? 
Only as far as he had not proved burdensome to them, but had 
entirely maintained himself without their aid, and this wrong 
they must certainly forgive him. Indeed he intended to conduct 
himself in the same manner upon the next occasion of visiting 
them, which was approaching, for he sought not their goods and 
possessions, but themselves; he would rather lay up for them as 
his beloved children, nay offer all for them, even his life, although 
their love for him was in no degree equal to his forthem. It is 
very evident throughout this masterly passage, wherein the deepest 
feeling is displayed in a spiritual application, for what cause the 
apostle deemed it so important to reject decidedly all offers of sup- 
port. His adversaries sought their own advantage, and at least 
improved their position by means of the gifts which they re- 
ceived; Paul’s own practice was entirely the reverse of this, 
whereby he naturally aroused the hatred of those worldly-minded 
persons, because his life tacitly reproved their proceedings. (In 
ver. 13, Billroth correctly assigns to t7rép the meaning of “ lower, 


in that respect,” which is the same as infra.—In ver. 14 it was 
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earlier the custom to connect the rpérov with éro/wws éyow, and not 
with éA@eciv. But it has been already observed in the Introdue—— 
tion [§ 2], that in this passage, and likewise in xiii. 1, it is an 
actual third coming which is signified, and not alone a third de- 
cision on the subject. For it would evidently be very unneces- 
sary to state how frequently the determination had been arrived 
at, whilst the rpirov canvery suitably bear a reference to the pre- 
sence itself ; as it consists perfectly with the whole strain of argu- 
mentation that Paul should declare, that what he had already 
twice done, he was prepared to repeat upon his third appearance 
among them.—In ver. 15 the transition to another idea in the 
Satravav is only imaginary. The OQncavpifew certainly implies to 
collect treasure, damavdy to give up the possession, to spend. 
The yielding up of his powers for the advantage of believers, is 
at the same time spiritual profit for them. Paul proceeds yet 
further in the éxdatravnO7jcopuat, in which is signified the sacrifice 
of life itself. It is by no means to be regarded as a parallel pas- 
sage with Rom. ix. 3.) 

Vers. 16—18. Paul draws attention again to the abominable 
accusations disseminated by the shameless antagonists, among 
which he alludes especially to the charge of catching the Corin- 
thians with guile, 7.¢. according to the connexion, of having ap- 
propriated to himself money received from them, which leads him 
to ask, by whom had he been enabled to make a gain of them ? 
How Titus and the brethren who accompanied him had conducted 
themselves, was well known to themselves! (The 16th verse is 
to be understood as an observation of the Corinthians: “ Ye con- 
fess that I have not burthened you, nevertheless ye say, [7.e. the 
opponents, and all who allowed themselves to’ be persuaded by 
them] I have caught you with guile.”—In ver. 17 is to be sup- 
plied, “‘ I, myself, have certainly never received money from you, 
have I, as it were, defrauded you by means of a messenger ?” 
The pu» twa @v—de adrod stands for pr) dia Twos éxelvor, ods. 
—With regard to ver. 18, Billroth correctly observes that the 
allusion here cannot be to the journey of Titus, which is men- 
tioned in viii. 16, as this had not yet taken place [possibly Titus 
himself delivered this epistle], but is rather to the earlier resi- 
dence of this apostolic assistant in Corinth, which is adverted to 
in yili. 6. Upon this occasion Titus had only prepared the way 
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for a collection, receiving no money himself; the unre émdcoven-. 
TnoEv Umas is accordingly to be understood as, “‘ had he therefore 
the power to defraud you?’ Was he not animated by the same 
spirit of disinterestedness as myself? Have we not walked to- 
gether in the same steps [as followers of Christ]?) 

Vers .19—21. In conclusion, Paul again remarks that he speaks 
not all this to his own commendation, but entirely to their edi- 
fication ; for he feared that upon his approaching coming among 
them, they might not be found in a frame of mind such as he 
could desire, this would cause him to appear severe and not tender 
towards them. (See on 1 Cor. iv. 21.) This possibility he de- 
sired effectually to remove, for he was equally unwilling to be 
again humbled by the position of affairs among them, or that his 
abiding among them should be productive of sorrow to the Corin- 
thians ; all therefore who were conscious of guilt were to repent ! 
—In the present passage the maduyv (ver. 21), as already remarked 
in the Introduction, § 2 refers to Paul’s residence in Corinth at 
a period distinct from the first presence in that city, when he laid 
the foundation of the church ; upon that occasion he had experi- 
enced no cause for humiliation, for his preaching had been attended 
with unusual success. (In ver. 19, it seems to me more forcible to 
consider the waduv Soxeire x.T.A. aS a question than as explana- 
tory._—The general text punctuates after XaXovper, but it would 
be better to unite it with rdSe wdvta x.7.r. to a sentence.— 
It may not be alleged against the reading tdde, that dd¢ never 
occurs elsewhere in Paul’s writings, for that can only be consi- 
dered accidental. A recapitulation similar to that in yer. 20 is 
also found in Gal. v. 20, in which gpeus, frou, Ovpol, éovOetar suc- 
ceed each other. See also Rom. i. 29, sqq. A recapitulation 
must not be too strictly investigated, an accumulation of expres- 
sion proceeds from copious oratory. In Rom. i. 30 «atadanria 
and »Oupeopues are found together, but reversed in order.— 
—Pvciwors is only found here in the New Testament.—Ver. 
21 is not to be understood as if the apostle considered that 
all the sins named had been actually perpetrated by the Corin- 
thian Christians, for all who could have been thus guilty, would 
have been immediately excluded by Paul from fellowship with the 
church ; the emphasis is rather to be laid upon the zponwaptn- 
xotes. He had observed that many of the Corinthian Christians 
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did not sufficiently and deeply enough abhor their earlier heathen 
abominations, retaining an indifference and laxity of principle in” — 
matters relative to the sexes, which even permitted them to take 

a part in the festivals held in idol temples ; therefore he wished 

to inspire them with a feeling of sincere repentance, and to find 

it evinced by their conduct when he presented. himself in Co- 
rinth). 


§ 12. THE CONCLUSION. 
(xiii. 1—13.) 


Paul concludes his epistle with a. very impressive admonition 
to the Corinthians not to compel him (the apostle) to exercise his 
apostolic power, but to examine themselves strictly relative to 
their inward condition, and to give due heed to his warnings, 
whilst, in the belief and hope that none will neglect these, he be- 
stows the Christian blessing upon all without exception. 

ers. 1—2. Without adding éroipos éyw, as in xii. 14, Paul 
precisely here asserts that he came to them for the third time, 
according to which it cannot be denied without constraining the 
sense that Paul had already been twice among the Corinthians. 
Referring to Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15, he adduces being present 
several times among them, as a witness on his behalf for the truth 
of his exhortations, and an argument for the exaction of obe- 
dience as a duty on their part. For that purpose he repeats 
being absent (and in writing), that which when present (and with 
the lips) he had declared to those who had sinned, and to all 
others, viz. that upon his next appearance among them he would 
not spare. It is consequently evident that upon his second resi- 
dence in Corinth he had acted with indulgence towards them, and 
this had led to the allegation of weakness, made by the adver- 
saries. See Comm. on x,i. (Inver. 1 the craOyjcera pha is 
copied from the Hebrew 75 Dyj2».—If we receive the view that 
Paul had already been twice in Corinth when he wrote this 
epistle, the words of ver. 2. which Griesbach places in parenthesis, 
OS Tapwv TO SevTEpov Kal ama@v viv are easy of comprehension ; 
the wapev . devrepov refers to mpocipnxa, the amav viv to mpo- 
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Aéyo.—Concerning the mponmapTnKores see xii. 21. The others 
were it is true not so guilty, nevertheless they also needed re- 
pentance for having yielded a species of consent to evil influences.) 
Vers. 3—5. As they required a proof that Christ was in him, 
they were also to examine themselves, and thereby discover whe- 
ther they stood-in the faith. If they were not entirely reprobate, 
they would find Christ to be in them, and as such they would be 
enabled to acknowledge the power of God in the weakness of the 
apostle, for they had undoubtedly received their faith from him. 
—-This idea decidedly lies in the words of the apostle, although 
not perceptible at the first view. The introductory sentence 
commencing with ézre/, to which the éavtovs meupdgere of ver. 5 
forms the conclusion, is by no means to be understood, as, “ for if 
ye desire to prove, prove yourselves rather than me,” for this 
does not agree with the declaration of Paul, in ver. 5, that Christ 
is also in them except they be entirely reprobate; he conse- 
quently hopes they may find Christ in themselves. According to 
this, the meaning of these words can aloné be, that they (the Co- 
rinthians) should argue from that which they found in themselves, 
upon that which was in the apostle, and in such a manner as ac- 
knowledged the apostle to be the source of their own life. The 
latter is implied by the sentence Os es vas ovK acOeve?, adda Suva- 
Tet év viv inver. 3, which brings forward the powerful spiritual in- 
fluence of the apostle in Corinth, and attributed by Paul to the 
Christ inhim. These words would therefore be better omitted in 
the parenthesis, and only ver. 4 included therein. The same may 
likewise he observed of the words in ver. 5, 7) ovx-.—éorw, which 
are not to compose a parenthesis, but to be connected with the e¢ 
pyre ddoKipol éore in such a manner as to render perceptible an 
appeal on the part of Paul to the Christian knowledge of the 
Corinthians as follows: “‘ Ye will, it is to be hoped, acknowledge 
that Christ is in you, except ye be entirely reprobates ?”—With 
regard to the intermediate sentence, Paul there compares him- 
self, as he does in Rom. yi. 4, 5, with Christ, both in his weak- 
ness and his strength, to whom also in conformity to his human 
nature an do@évera is ascribed. It is unnecessary to explain that 
this includes nothing sinful, but only the susceptibility for suf- 
fering of his nature is to be understood. This is also the only 
passage in which an ao@éveva is expressly attributed to Christ. 
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Ver. 6, 7. The greatest advantage was hoped for by the 
apostle from the examination recommended, viz. the perfect and—— 
clear perception of himself which would follow; he therefore en- 
treats the Lord to direct aright the hearts of the Corinthians; he 
(Paul) desired only their welfare, and not his own honour; he 
would willingly rather appear unfit, if they would only do that 
which was honest.—Throughout this passage, which is not alto- 
gether easy, it must be borne in mind that xadov and xaxov 
mowjoat do not solely relate to moral or immoral conduct, for 
these are in no degree brought under consideration, but they refer 
to the proper relation to him, the apostle, and to the word of 
truth which he had preached to the Corinthians. But inasmuch 
as the moral life is conditionary, it is also certainly included in 
the reference, though always as the consequence of faith or un- 
belief. The apostle in ver. 6 says he hopes the Corinthians may 
not find him addxipos, i.e. they would find apostolic authority for 
his severity ; and again in ver. 7 he proceeds to state, that he de- 
sires that God may permit them to do that which is honest, in 
order that he may appear as dddxiuos. This is undoubtedly a 
difficult passage. It might be supposed that we should read wa 
ovy for ovy wa, but then the pels Sé ws dd0K1por @pmev Which suc- 
ceeds would be tautological. The passage is thus conceived by 
Billroth, he again supplies the evyouas to the ovy, making the 
sense, “I desire not that we approve ourselves capable, i.e. severe.” 
But in this construction some scruple is occasioned by the fact that 
evyowar standing near to each otherare construed in a twofold man- 
ner first with the infinitive, and then with ‘va, under which latter 
form it does not again occur. The ody iva can only be understood, 
“T desire this, not with the view that but.” The difficulty 
is much more easily solved by supposing, that Paul desired that 
his prayer itself should be regarded as a proof of his doxcu). 
This might be done by him, inasmuch as the 2) Kaxov trovjoai, 
which is the same as the following 76 caddy mroujoat, is precisely 
what Paul requires of the Corinthians; and therefore if the prayer 
that God would work this in them were fulfilled, it might be re- 
garded as the effect of his powerful intercession. The latter in- 
ference is however altogether rejected by Paul ; he desired their 
advantage only, and that any connected with himself as an indi- 
vidual should be subservient to his greater object. 
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Vers. 8, 9. That which follows agrees extremely well with the 
view just mentioned, for the apostle represents his power as bene- 
ficial, and not of a malevolent or injurious nature ; if they (the 
Corinthians) prove strong in the truth, he is content to be weak, 
for that was even the object of his prayer, their perfecting, not 
his own exaltation. In the dravy *meis acOevdmev x.t.r. Paul 
evidently bore in mind a parallel with ver. 4; as Christ’s weak- 
ness, the breathing out of the abundance of his life, conferred a 
higher power upon the world, so likewise Paul would be content 
to be weak, and breathe out his life, if his children in the Spirit 
are only strong. (See Comm. on iv. 12.) 

Ver. 10, As the aim of this communication Paul in conclusion 
states his hope, that upon his approaching appearance in Corinth 
he may be called upon to employ his apostolic authority solely to 
edification and not to destruction (x. 4. 8.) (Azrorouws is found 
in Tit. i. 13, Wisd. v. 23, in the signification of “ sharp, severe.” 
In Wisd. vi. 6, xpicws amdorouos means a sharp sentence.) 

Vers. 11, 12. In the concluding words the apostle repeats the 
exhortations rendered especially necessary by the splitting of the 
Corinthian church into parties, employing for this reason the epi- 
thet of God. The fact of recommending them all to greet one 
another with a holy kiss proves that he continued to hope for the 
re-establishment. of unity among them. 

Ver. 13. The apostle concludes his epistle with a peculiar in in- 
yocation of blessing. The dydzrn is ascribed to the Father as 
the source from whence the grace of the Lord Christ pours forth 
as a stream, producing brotherly communion among believers in 
the Holy Spirit. That the Son obtains first mention is ex- 
plained by the fact that the divine nature was first revealed to 
man in Christ; the Son also first guides him to the Father, and 
finally perfects man’s life in the communion of the Holy Ghost. 
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